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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1863. 





THE invitations addressed by the Emperor Napoleon to the 
Powers of Europe to assemble at Paris in congress, and so to 
reconstitute the fundamental pact as to reconcile the just rights 
of Sovereigns with the legitimate aspirations of peoples, have 
elicited replies from almost all of them. Their letters have 
been duly published in the Monitgur. They deserve and will 
repay perusal, Carefully collated with each other, they bring 
out just those practical difficulties of the Imperial project which 
led us, on its first promulgation, to place it, but not without a 
pang of reluctance, in the category of splendid dreams. We 
propose to review this correspondence as briefly as possible, and 
to deduce from it two or three inferences, which, on the whole, 
it appears to us to warrant, 


namely, of decided refasal to attend or take part in the pro- 
posed congress ; that of unreserved assent ; and that of quali- 
fied assent only, to be made absolute on a satisfactory 
adjustment of preliminaries, 

Great Britain is the only Power whose reply to the Emperor 
Napoleon’s proposal falls under the first description. His letter 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE SMITHFIBLD CLUB CATTLE SHOW,—SEE 





nal 
advisers, was briefly, but in a spirit of general appreciation, 
acknowledged within a few days by the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who requested, as a pre-requisite to 
guide the Cabinet to a definitive reply, preciser in- 
formation as to the topics to be discussed, and as to 
the means by which the decisions of the congress were to 
be enforced, That information having beon promptly and 
courteously supplied, Earl Russell pointed out, in his despatch 
of Nov. 25, how little reason there was to hope that any of the 
questions deemed suitable for the deliberations of congress 


| sition that the complying Power will endanger no right which 
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| it already possesses, or is coupled with an expectation that it 


| in so noble an object 
could 


would or could be peacefully settled by the assembled Powers: | 


increase the chances of war. The noble Lord, therefore, on 


| and how much more reason there was to fear that the Imperial | 


| proposition, made in the interests of peace, would ultimately 
The letters may be classified under three heads: that, | 


behalf of the British Government, wholly declined being a | 


party to proceedings which could hardly lead to good, and 
might probably terminate in armed strife, more or less geneyal. 


“ WY, 


will realise some advantage at present withheld from it, ve 
will certainly come,” is the substantial purport of almost all 
these replies, “but we shall come in the fullest confidence 
that gain and not loss will befall us.” Christian IX., of 
Denmark, accepts the invitation “frankly and without 
reserve.” Leopold, of Belgium, is “quite inclined to join 
in so far as his Government 
do so.” William, of the Netherlands, “responds 
to the generous idea, and is willing to join all the other 
Sovereigns of Europe in realising it.” Isabella of Spain does 
“ not hesitate to afford his Majesty the assurance, in concert with 
her Government,” that, if a pacific congress be assembled, 
“ Spain will participate therein,” and “will cause her voice to 
be heard in words of justice, peace, and concord.” Victor 


| Emmanuel of Italy “adheres, with pleasure, to the proposal,” 


Nine of the European Powers accept the Emperor's invita- | 


tion, without any formal reserve, Yet even in these cases it is 
curious to note how compliance is either based upon a suppo- 


ewe, wea ew 


72s) eee ee 
varie» end 


| can be founded,” 


| 


“ convinced that justice and the respect of legitimate rights are 
the true bases upon which a new balance of power in Europe 
George of Greece accepts, “ without reserve,” 
and “flatters himself with the hope that the interests and 
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rights of the Christians in the East will find in his Majesty (the 
Emperor) a generous defen: ler in the future international council.” 
The Swiss Confederation “accept, with eagerness, the overture 
his Majesty has deigned to make,” observing that “ existing 
treaties proclaim the inviolability, the neutrality, and the inde- 
pendence of their territory,” and that “these guarantees the 
Great Powers cannot but recognise, now as formerly, as both 
permanent and necessary.” Lastly, not to particalarise Sweden 
and Portugal, the Pope “co-operates in so laudable a project in 
a perfectly cordial spirit,” ‘in order that the principles of 
justice, in these days so much misunderstood and trodden 
ander foot, may be re-established to the advantage of society 
in its present agitated state; that violated rights may be a4- 
mitted in order to be asserted in favour of those who have had 
to suffer by their violation; and, above all, in order that the 
real pre-eminence which belongs naturally to the Catholic 
religion, as being the only true one, may be re-established, 
especial!y in Catholic countries,” 

We come now to that portion of the correspondence in which 
the Emperor's invitation is accepted, if at all, in a qualified 
sense, dependent upon a previous satisfactory settlement of 
preliminaries. Thus Max, of Bavaria, “believes with 
pleasure that the proposal, followed by subsequent expla- 
nations on the subject, will be received by the Powers 
directly interested in the solution of these questions in the 
manner which is indispensable to assure its success,” and, 
“in this supposition, does not hesitate to adhere to the 
proposition.” George, of Hanover, “hopes that Germany, 
especially Austria and Prussia. . . will be enabled to afford 
her support to the task,” and “in this case he will 
do himself a real pleasure in co-operating as much as 
possible.” The Germanic Confederation “cannot refuse its 
suppoit to a project tending to assure the peace and order of 
Europe,” but “ cannot concur in the hope of success, unless the 
treaties which established the Germanic Confederation, as well 
as the political edifice of Europe, were considered as the basis 
of the negotiations,’ and unless it were admitted that “no 
moditication or cancelling of a treaty can be effected without 
the consent of the parties interested.” William of Prussia 
“could not decline joining in the noble object which his 
Majesty proposes to the European Powers by inviting them to 
@ general congress,’ declares his Government to be “in a po- 
sition to lend its impartial and disinterested support to establish 
between the Powers convoked a preliminary understanding.” 
and tells his “ good brother” that the said Government “ 
be happy to receive any overtures his Majesty may think fir to 
make respecting preliminary views,” Francis Joseph of Austria, 
“before joining it, deems it indispensable to be enlightened 
upon certain preliminary points. In a word, he would wish to 
know, with some accuracy, the bases and programme of the’ 
deliberations of the Congress which would assemble.” Alexander 
of Russia tells Napoleon that he.“ expresses an idea which has 
always been his (Alexander’s) own ;” but that, “in order that 
it may be practicable, it can only proceed from the consent of 
the other Powers; and, to obtain this result, he believes it 
indispensable for his Majesty to define clearly the questions 
which, in his opinion, should become the subject of an under- 
standing, and the bases upon which this understanding would 
have to be esiablished.” 

We will not pretend to conjecture how the Emperor of the 
French will deal with these embarrassing assents, 
of the great Powers—Austri 
acquiescent as they are in the abstract idea of solving the 
difficulties of Europe by a pacific 
less distinctly, that the questions 


will 


The answers 
1, Prussia, and Russia —charmingly 


ngcess, indicate, more or 
in which they are directly 
interested can only be submitted to the deliberations of the 
assembled Powers on the prel ng that they 
will be settled in the which they would certainly be 
dealt with by each of the Powers acting undivided 


iminary understandi 
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wo 
responsibility. The secondary and minor Sovereigns, as is 
natural, announce their readiness to attend, but seem to 
be fully alive to the fact that the realisation of the 


scheme is not helped forward by their compliance, should 
England, lassia, Austria, and Prussia unable to 
arrange matters beforehand with France, One feature 
of the correspondence, especially, augurs unfavourably for 
the success of the project, Several of the letters of reply make 
mention of claims or hopes in connection with the general 
assent which they express ; but not a single one of them inti- 
mates any willingness to submit to sacrifices, if by that means 


be 


the peace of Europe may be permanently assured. On the 
other hand, one may gather from the replies of Greece, 
Italy, the Pope, and Russia, perhaps also from that 
of the Germanic Confederation, that principles irrecon- 


cilably hostile will be broached in the congress, should it 
ever assemble, and that there but small prospect of 
reconstituting Europe by the mere discassions of statesmen— 
but small chance of effecting a general reduction of armaments, 
We regret to be obliged to come to this conclusion ; but, after 
attentively reading through and comparing the whole of the 
correspondence on this subject, we must say that, from the tone 
of the favourable replies, not less than from that of the doubt- 
ful and hesitating, we are convinced that the Powers are not yet 
sufficiently disinterested to come together in a great Inter- 
national Council without running an imminent risk of opening 
more serious quarrels than any they are likely to compose, 


is 





VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO THE 
SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 


THERE are few points u which Great Britain is more tenacious 
than that Royalty should take an interest in those sports and 
istic of her as a nation. ence the 


— which are 
y welcome which has always been accorded to the Heir 
- when he has mounted his hunter at the cover-side and 
1 straight and well, or when he has appeared in the balcony or 
the inclosure of a grand stand, and watched all the exciting phases 
of ," she sport of kings,” Agriguljurisie may well wish jo claua bia 


as one of themselves, and more so when ayy / remember what a thought- 
ful and earnest friend they have lost in his lamented father. This 
year was an especially auspicious one for his ae ee visit 
to the Smithfield Club. Norfolk, the county of his adoption, had 
stood foremost among the best; and, as the prize-list showed, the 
good foundation which had been laid at the Royal farms during the 
Prince Consort's lifetime had not been laid in vain. His Royal 
Highness is at present a governor of the Royal Agricultural Society 
amd a member of the Smithfield Club, and we trust that the day is 
not far distant when he may become an exhibitor at one or both of 
them, 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


FRANCE, 

The Court continues at Compiégne where it will probably remain 
until close upon the Jour de l’An. 

Marshal Forey has arrived from Mexico and gone to Compi®gne. 

General Fleury has gone to Copenhagen, to congratulate King 
Christian on his accession to the throne. 

The Emperor has forwarded to the Minister of Marine a sum of 
10,000 francs for the relief of the families of the seamen who perished 
during the late tempest. 

In Monday's sitting of the Corps Législatif the Government bill 
for the loan of 300 millions of francs was laid on the table, and 
the President asked the Chamber to pass the bill upon the first 
reading. 

In the Senate on Tuesday the debate upon the paragraphs of the 
Address was begun. Paragraphs 1 and 2 were adopted. The debate 
was marked by one of the Marquis de Boissy's eccentric speeches. 
He quite startled the Senators by the onslaught he made on the 
obsequiousness of courtiers. 








The Government has sustained a serious defeat in the elections at 
Paris and Dijon. In Paris M. Pelletan has been returned by a 








majority of 5000 votes over the Government candidate, M. Picard 
dIvry. At Dijon, also, the Opposition candidate, M. Magnin, beat 
the Government nominee, M. Sarnac, by a large majority. 

A smart shock of an earthquake was experienced on Wednesday 
se‘nnight at Nismes, Avignon, Montpellier, and other towns in the 
south of France. 

According to a Vienna journal the Austrian Government has sent 
a note to the French Government definitively declining the invitation 
to the congress, one of the reasons put forward being that a congress 
at which England was not represented could arrive at no result. 

A robbery of diamonds, to the amount of about £340,000, has just 
been committed at the Duke of Brunswick’s residence in the Rue de 
Beaujon, Paris, by a servant named Shaw, supposed to be of English 
origin. One evening the Duke, on reaching home after a soirée, was 
surprised not tosee the man, as usual, and on going to his bedroom, where 
the property was kept ina safe fixed in the wall, he trod on some hard 
substance, which proved to be a diamond of the value of 100,000f. On 
examining the collection it was found that, besides diamonds, a sum 
of 18,000f. in gold had been taken; but 100,000f. in bank-notes con- 
tained in a pocket-book, and a number of articles of jewellery and 
other valuable property, had been left intact. Notice was immediately 
given to the pelien and in a few hours the Duke had the satisfaction 
of learning that Shew had been captured at Boulogne with the 
diamonds and gold still in his possession. 

ITALY. 

The Minister, in his financial statement, delivered on the 12th inst., 
summarises the budgets of 1861, 1862, and 1863. The deficit for these 
three years was to have been covered by the loan of 500,000,000 lire 
and an issue of Treasury Bonds. 200,000,000 lire of this loan remain, 
however, undisposed of ; and with this sum and the proceeds of some 
fresh taxes, for which bills would be brought forward, the Minister 
proposes to meet the deficit for 1864. To cover the deficit of 1865 
and the following years, the Minister calculates upon the sale of the 
Crown lands. He concluded by pointing out the economy realised in 
the public expenditure and the constant augmentation of public 
wealth. The Chamber of Deputies is engaged in discussing the 
Budget. 

The Pope has nominated, without the consent, and, indeed, con- 
trary to the wish of the Italian Government, several new Bishops to 
sees in the former Pontifical provinces which now form part of the 
Italian kingdom. This fact is likely to create a strong sensation 
throughout Italy. 

A detachment of Frencli troops quartered at Ceprano has attacked 
a band of thirteen brigands near Falvaterra. The brigands were 
arrested, and persons for whom ransom had been demanded were 
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| Fornerod, Kunsel, Frey, Goeff, and Pioda as members of the same. 
DENMARK. 

Lord Wodehouse, sent from this country to congratulate King 
| Christian on his accession to the Danish throne, arrived in Copenhagen 
on Tuesday. 


/ A telegram from Copenhagen announces that Sweden has with- 
| drawn from the alliance with Denmark on the ground (according to a 
Danish newspaper, the Dagbladet) that, as the quarrel now pending 
between Denmark and Germany concerns the London Treaty, Sweden 
cannot separate from the other Powers who signed the treaty. 
THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION, 

The Federal Diet of Frankfort have voted seventeen millions of 
thalers for the expenses of execution in Holstein, and have instructed 
their Civil Commissioners to assume the Provisional Government of 
that duchy in the name of the Germanic Confederation. 

The four German Powers deputed to carry out federal execution in 
Holstein have sent a summons to the Danish Government to evacuate 
Holstein within seven days. It is believed that the Danish Govern- 
ment will withdraw its troops and make no opposition, as a friendly 
understanding, it is hoped, will be arrived at with the great Powers. 

The address in which the Prussian House of Deputies is expected 
to inform King William of the reasons why the House will not grant 
the loan of £1,800,000 demanded by the Government declares that 
the Bismarck Ministry cannot be safely trusted to employ the money 
for the assertion of German rights, and urges the King to announce 
his withdrawal from the Treaty of London, and to recognise the 
Prince of Augustenburg as Duke of Holstein and Schleswig. 
| The Diet of Saxony have passed a resolution condemning the pro- 
| ceedings of the Federal Diet on the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
demanding the abrogation of the Treaty of London and the recognition 
of Prince Augustenburg as Duke of Schleswig- Holstein. 

The Wirtemberg Chamber of Deputies is to be added to the list of 
the German legislative assemblies which have passed resolutions in 
favour of the pretender to Schleswig-Holstein. It has, moreover, 
solemnly protested against the London Treaty, to which the Govern- 
ment of Wirtemberg, by its subsequent accession, became a party. 

Accounts from Hamburg represent that city and Altona as ina 
very excited state. The youth of Altona were enlisting in great 
numbers in the army of vokentans for the Prince of Augustenburg. 

The Prince of Augustenburg has issued a proclamation in which he 
thanks the people of Schleswig and Holstein for their fidelity, and 
says that he hopes speedily to commence the new organisation of the 
Schleswig-Holstein army. 

AMERICA. 


WAR INTELLIGENCE, 

By the latest accounts from New York, to the morning of Dec. 5, 
we learn that General Meade, finding Lee's position on Mine Run 
Valley too strong for assault, on the Ist inst. to the north of 
the idan, a will go into winter quarters 


near Washington. 
was a military failure, 
Meme, 








hat Meade’s 
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The defeat of General Bragg was, it seems, not so disastrous as at 
first reported. The Confederates, surprised in their preconcerted 
retreat, were bewildered and disordered, but they soon regained their 
coolness, and showed so strong a front, that the Federals had given 
up pursuing them, and General Grant had resolved on not prosecuting 
the campaign farther till the spring. Of the proceedings at Knoxville 
the papers leave us in doubt, and whether Longstreet has or has not 
retreated, after having attacked the city and been repulsed, remains 
uncertain. According to one account General Bragg has been super- 
seded by General Hardee, who is preparing to resume the offensive 
against Grant. 

From Charleston we have the old story of continued firing, with 
little result. Despatches have been received to the Ist inst. Gilmore 
was throwing twenty shells per dien: into Charleston. The shelling 
of Fort Sumter had been discontinued. 

General Banks announces the occupation of Brownsville, and says 
three revolutions have occurred in Matamoras. The first was adverse 
to the interests of Mexico and the United States. Everything, how- 
ever, is now as favourable as could be desired. 

GENERAL NEWS. 

President Lincoln is said to be seriously ill, his malady being 
smallpox. 

A large meeting has been held at New York to raise volunteers. 

The Conservative Union National Committee, at a meeting held in 
Cincinnati, nominated General M‘Clellan for the next presidency. 

Mr. Gunther, an independent peace Democrat, has been elected 
Mayor of New York by a large majority, defeating the Tammany 
and Mozart Hall and Republican candidates. 

The Confederates keep up continual attacks 
navigating the Mississippi. 

Strong abolition resolutions have been introduced in the Missouri 
Legislature. 

The famous guerrilla Morgan has broken prison and escaped from 
the Penitentiary at Columbus with six fellow-prisoners; and in spite 
of an immense reward offered by the Federals for his capture, “ alive 
or dead,” he has reached Toronto. 

Thirteen steamers ran the Wilmington blockade on the 19th ult. 

INDIA. 

A telegram, anticipating the advices brought by the Bombay mail, 
conveys to us the melancholy but expected announcement of the Earl 
of Elgin’s death, which occurred at Dhurmsalla, on the 20th ult. [A 
memoir of the late Viceroy will be given in our Obituary column next 
week.] Sir William Denison, the Governor of Madras, who will 
assume the administration of the general government of India until 
Sir John Lawrence's arrival, had gone to Calcutta. 

--By the same telegram we are also informed that all the hil! tribes 
on the Punjaub frontier have risen against our rule. On the 20th 
ult. they attacked the British position with great audacity, but were 
gallantly driven back by our troops. The fighting was very severe ; 
two English officers were killed and five wounded, and 120 privates 
were killed or wounded. General Chamberlain reports that he ie 
confident of final] success. 

CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Imperial operations against the Taeping rebels are still hanging 
fire on account of the difficulty of establishing a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Captain Sherard Osborne. The foreigners in the rebel 
service, Burgevine at their head, have withdrawn, owing to the service 
not coming up to their expectations. 

Accounts hom Japan state that there had been no further 
hostilities, and that Admiral Kuper was believed to be awaiting the 
arrival of troops before nndertaking any further operations against 
the Prince of Satzuma or other Princes who have offered violence to 
foreigners. It was asserted that some of the principal daimios had 
leagued together against the Tycoon, whose authority was said to be 
greatly diminished. 


on the 


steamers 


AUSTRALIA, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
VICTORIA, 

MELBOURNE, Oct. 26,—Fears lest the recommendation of the Penal Dis- 
cipline Commissioners to resume the transportation of criminals to Australia 
should be carried into effect have engrossed public attention during th: 
month. Meetings have been held, not only in Melbourne and the other large 
towns, but in almost every village, condemning the threatened infliction of 
this curse upon us. It may be said that the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners is confined to Western Australia; but every one here knows that 
there is no geographical or any other hindrance in the way of ticket-of-leave 
or other convicts finding their way from the west to the eastern part of 
this continent. Hence our dread, and our determination to resist, by every 
means in our power, the carrying into effect of the Commissioners’ 
mendation, In the face of the strongly-worded memorials which this mail 
will take to England, i* is to be hoped that the Imperial Government will give 
us the assurance that omr fears are groundless, and that another outlet hast 
found for that stream of pollution with which we are threatened to be inundated 
Perhaps her Majesty can boast of no more loyal subjects than the int 
of these colonies ; certain)y none have shown greater sympathy when symp 
was called for ; and none have been more enthusiastic in their loyalty on the 
eccesion of Imperial State rejoicings; but, from what has transpired within 
the last two or three weeks, it is evident that if England sends us her convict 
that is the surest way to dry up our sympathy and to extinguish our loyalty 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean appeared for the first time here on the ev 
of Saturday, the 10th inst., in the Haymarket Theatre, when their recepti 
was hearty and encouraging. They played again on the following Monday 
but, as it was painfully evident that Mr. Kean had not sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of his long sea voyage, it was deemed advisable to close t 
theatre for a week, to enable him to get rid of the hoarseness under which he 
laboured. The week's repose accomplished the desired end, and on Monday even 
ing last Mr. and Mrs. Kean reappeared in all the glory of their geni.is—the piece 
selected for the occasion being “ The Wife's Secret !" To those who had not had the 
pleasure of hearing and seeing those inimitable actors before, this was, indeed, 
atreat. They have since been performing in “ Louis the Eleventh.” and “ The 
Wife's Secret,” on alternate nights, to well-filled houses, and this evening 
“Henry VIII.” will be presented, 

The near approach of the time when Parr’s All England Eleven will arrive 
here has stimulated our cricketers, who are now busy preparing for the cam 
paign. Already have several matches been fixed; and on the Melbourne 
ground, where the first contest will come off on New- Year's Day, arrangements 
are being made for the erection of a grand stand, which is to be a very 
elegant structure. The other day a gentleman from New Zealand—Mr. 
Shadrack Jones—came over here specially to arrange for the Eleven playing 
three matches in that colony, the first and third in Dunedin, and the second in 
Christchurch, Canterbury settlement. Mr. Jones has guaranteed to pay the 
handsome sum of £5500, together with all travelling and other expenses 
incurred by the team during their absence from Melbourne, A better under- 
standing has within the last few days been come to between the Sydney 
cricketers and Mr. Marshall, the gentieman to whose enterprise we shall owe 
the visit of the Eleven, and it is now probable that they will play in New 
South Wales. Should negotiations now pending be satisfactorily arranged, 
the Eleven will not, in all probability, go to Calcatta, as was at one time con 
templated, should they not meet with sufficient encouragement in Sydney. 
Mr. Marshall has, however, submitted a proposal to the Calcutta cricketers 
which may lead to the Eleven taking the Indian route on their way home. 

From a return of the quarter's revenue ending Sept. 30 it is ascertained that, 
a’though there is a considerable falling off, throngh the failure of the Daffy 
Land Act and the rejection of the Amended Land Bill of the present Mini-try, 
yet that the finances of the country are in a healthy condition, the various 
custom and other duties exhibiting no marked decline. 

We have had a continuance of wet weather, which has considerably 
affected business, retarded the crops, and led to fatal consequences in several 
cases through the upeetting of coaches while crossing swollen streams. The 
yield of gold keeps well up, notwithstanding the existence of disturbing 
elements calculated to reduce the supply. The wet weather has prevented the 
commencement of the wool season at the nsnal time thisyear. Large quantities 
of wool are on their way to town from the inland districts ; and immediately 
fine weather sets in they will arrive. [t is enid that the quantity and quality 
of this season's clip have never been equalled, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
SYDNEY, Oct. 26.—The police are a powerless in checking the bush- 
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lawlessness and daring crime now so 
The Cowper Ministry were defeated on their financial policy, and have 
The following 


rey 
and ; Mr. Foster, Colonial Secretary ; Mr. Eagar, Treasurer and Minister 
of Lands ; Mr. Wilson, Minister of Works ; Mir. Holre ; Mr. Fawcett, Solicitor- 
—- — RL A nad adjourned till the 24th proximo, to allow time for 

The second intercolonial rifie-match between New South Wales and Victoria 


took place afew days ago. The distances at began at 200 yards, and 


the discontinuance of transportation to these colonies than to point to the 
it here. 


fired | 
with 900 yards, At the short distances the Victoria men beat their cl: 


opponents ; but at the long range the New South Wales men letel 
outstripped the Victorians as to leave them wrty-aix points 


it was last year. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
ADELAIDE, Oct. 26.—The great Moonta co -mining case is causing no 
little excitement here. The Property is said to be worth half a million 


QB a notice has been posted at the Supreme Court. lyi: : 
of Mr. Michie to the bar of South Australia. mcstipodar maar ae 


QUEENSLAND. 
quanee — 26,—The accounts = anes of the Peak Downs 
fields have been confirmed ; notwithstanding w numbers of people 
are flocking thither. : 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The latest news from the seat of war is to the effect that Genoral Cameron 
had appointed the 13th of October for the assault on Meremere, the great 
the natives, and that the General had expressed t confidence 

im the result, The final arrangements had been completed. ‘The flying 
columns had driven the marauding Maoris within the rebel lines, where their 
entire force was supposed to be about 2000 men. Detachments of had 


been arranged to cut off the retreat of the Maoris across the river. Unless | 


the rebels effect escape, which is unlikely, everything evinces a 

speedy but d termination to hostilities. It is feared, however, that 

evacuate Meremere and form straggling thas pro- 

Ing the war. Some ekirmishing has taken place at Taranaki, where a 
bumber of Wanganui natives harass the settlers. 

Sir Henry Havelock arrived by the last mail-steamer from England to join 


his regiment. 

From Otago we learn that a new gold field had been discovered about 
twenty-five miles from Dunedin, from which some good finds had been taken. 
Dr. Hector, the explorer, had returned overland from the west coast, from 
which be bas found an easy route from the sea to Lake Wakatipua by the 
margin of navigable rivers and lakes. Tt.isdiscovery will make the gold fields 
of -y — more accessible from the west than from the east or the 
Fouth coast. 








CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 


The Bishop of London's weekly levée at London House will 
be reecmed on , Jan. 11. 


A temporary church has been erected in the parish of 
Thorniey, Dorhass, at the cost of Mr. G. Wilkinson. The tags one all free. 

Otford Church, Sevenoaks, was reopened on the 8th inst,, 
after a thorough restoration, under the care of Mr, Street, at a cost of 21200, 

The new district church of St. James’s, Hampton-hill, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London yesterday week. 
mF Baweed age: Flompise and the Rev, Thomas 

been by the Bi f h 

aaa ~~ * may a y ishop of London to honorary | 
Pe opening of the temporary Gua of St, Michael and 

Angels, erected f during the buil of the permanent edifice in 
Mask-street, Finsbury, took place on Sunday week, = - 

Eling Church, near Southampton, was seepened on Tuesday 
week, after a thorough restoration and enlargement by Mr. Ferry, architect, at | 
a cost of £2000, The Bishop of Winchester preached. 

The death is announced, in his eighticth 
residence, Burton Grange, York, of the Rev. James Paley, Vicar of Lacock, 


Wilts, third and last surviving son of the late Archdeacon Paley, D.D. 


Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, was kept within tho old building 
with the usual appropriate celebration— Divine service, a Latin oration, and a 
banquet in the hall, 


The church of St, Osmond, at Evershot, was rebuilt about 

ten years since, the chancel being left toa future day, which has now come to 

, thanks more especially to the Earl of Iichester, Mrs, W. Jennings, and 
ir a. Martin. The architect is Mr. Shout. 


The Archbishop of York consecrated Stonegrave Church, 
near Hovingham, yesterday week. The building consists of a nave with 
clerestory, chancel, and aisles, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
tower, has been rebuilt by Mr. G. Jones, 


St. Michael’s Church, a chapel-of-ease in Frempten, near 
Boston, was co on the 19th ult., the Bishop of Lincoln preaching. 


to the liberality of Mr, J. Pearson, who gave £1000, 


in a minority of forty-six points | 
upon the total scoring. On both sides the shooting was very much better than | 


ear, at his son's | Their Royal Highnesses will proceed to Osborne on 
| where they will remain a —_ on a visit to the Queen; after 
Saturday, being the anniversary of the death of Thomas | 


msecrated 
The little church, which is designed by Mr. Fowler, owes its existence chiefly 


The Bishop of Lincoln preached, on the Ist inst., at the re- 

ing of Fiskerton Church, afier a restoration, at the cost of £1200, under 

r. Christian. Towards this good work the Rector, Archdeacon Davys, 

originally gave £500; but, the banker with whom it was lodged failing, 
he repeated his donation. 


The consecration of the long-desecrated and beautiful 
Greyfriar’s Church, Reading, = ee by the Bishop of Oxford on 
Wednesday week. The Rev. J. 1, Vicar of the parish, said the morning 

ers, the Bishop preaching ; after which £119 was collected at the offertory. 
n the afternoon Archdeacon Phelps, to whose energy this beautiful restoration 
may be mainly attributed, was the preacher. 


A general meeting of the students attending the Aberdeen 
University was held in the public schoolroom, Marischal College, Aberdeen, on 
Saturday afternoon. Earl Russell; Mr. Grant Daf, M.P. ; and the Lord 
nominated for the office ; but, on the vote " 
1t—about 200—were in favour of Earl Russell, 

to accept the office, In all likelihood, 
therefore, the others will be withdrawn in favour of his Lordship, 


On Tuesday night the “ Adelphi” ot Sesenee was performed 
the students of Westminster in the presence al 
Vt lah tocluded Dr. ‘Trench, the late Dean of Weetminster, and now Archtsshop 


of Dublin; Lord Chelmsford, Sir R. Phillimore, Mr. Boresf ‘ope, Arch- 
deacon Hale, &c. As usual on these the “ola” 
and the advent of C which for Westminster 


St. Paul's Church, Birkenhead, was consecrated on Thursday 
‘week by the Bishop of Chester. The church is built on land situated at the 
of Mr. Brassey at a cost 

of Birkenhead ; 


of about and him to the working ; 
hence it bears raeriaas wae of St, Beare Wi Man's Free 
Church. Mr. also gave £1000 as an endowmen' tion to pur- 
chasing a house in Clifton ‘k, valued at another £1000, as a residence for 
the I The cost of the 


neumbent. building is £3008, and it will 
850 persons, LR gett 441: the special gifts are— 





‘Testament, and a Bible; Rev. R. 8. Oarate of Lydbrook—a 
inci of Miderstone, Bucttordshine’ J yf aH fag fo 

itinoele, of sovereigns and a silver salver, from his 
parishioners; Rev. R. M. —a& pocket communion-service and Bible, 
It, 4 yt oa Philip's Gotnvodh te Guar 
market Mission—e | communion | serve, the Rev. W. Denton's 
ry Gospels,” . ~ i urch Dictionary we ‘ 
Frederick, W. Pulling—an ormoulu from the parishioners 
of Shebbear-cum-Sheepwash, North Devon, 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—Rectorics : The Rev, W- 
B. Gale to Willersey, Gloucestershire; Rev. T. Lewis to Liansfanfawr, Breok- 
nockshire ; Rev. R. E. Morres to Cheddi Ve Rev. G. Bull to 
Almley, near ies: . Oo. N, to ee 
Union ; Rev. ©. Walford to the ; Rev. J. 

Curate of St. Paul, to the Union Sudbury. 

Rev. W. H. Denny to St. John’s, Wi Rev. Forward to Hazel- 
ae near Blandford ; , 8, Be to St. Paul's, W: ; Rev. 
Vv. to Twickenham ; Rev. W. F. i be —— a FP - YI 
funby-de-ln-Z to’ be fasten ef Sewell” Hoapital Derbyshire Rev. G 
Sout inte Vice President and Chaplains to be'Principal of the Diocesan 


THE COURT, 
The Queen, accompanied by the junior members of the Royal 
family and attended by her suite, left Windsor Castle, on Thursday, 
en route for Osborne, where her Majesty will pass the Christmas 


evening at St. George's . Her Majesty occupied the Royal 
joset. Princess Helena was also present, and occupied the stall of 
the late Prince Consort as — of the Garter. The Rev. C. 
Tapsfield, the Rev. J. Pack, and the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor were the officiating clergymen. 

e Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia have attended Divine 
service at St. George’s Chapel several days during the week, 

On Friday se’nnight the Queen walked and drove in the castle 

nds, incess Helena, attended by Baroness von Dobeneck, 
ve out. The Crown Prince of Prussia and Princess Helena, 
attended by Countess Hohenthal, Baroness von Dobeneck, Count 
Furstenstein, Major von Schweinitz, Colonel the Hon. A. Liddell, 
and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. D, De Ros, dined with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Frogmore House, 

On Saturday last the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa, 
walked and drove in the grounds of the castle. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia, attended by 
Military College at Sandhurst. The Crown Princess of Prussia, 
Princess Helena, Prince William of Prussia, and the Princess of 
Hohenlohe, went to London to-day, attended by Baroness von 
Dobeneck and the Hon. Caroline Cavendish. Prince ld, attended 
by Mr. Buff, visited Prince Arthur at the Ranger's Lodge, Black- 
heath, and returned to the castle in the evening, accompanied by 
his brother. The Countess Blucher and the Rev. Dr. Stanley also 
arrived at the castle. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Bulwer, her Majesty's Ambassador at | 
Constantinople ; Sir Rutherford Alcock, Minister to Japan; and M. 
Antonio Pradilla, Minister from Columbia, were severally introduced 
to the Queen 7 Earl Russell at audiences of her Majesty. 
| _ On Sunda 
Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, 
the Princess of Hohenlohe, and the Prince of Leiningen uitended 
Divine service in the private chapel. The Rev. Dr, Stanley officiat 
The Queen passed the day in strict seclusion. 

Monday was the second anniversary oi the death of the lamented | 
Prince Consort. The Queen, accompanied by the members of the 
Royal family, proceeded early in the morning to the Royal 
mausoleum, where her Majesty is in the habit of constantly going; | 
; and permission was given to all the members of the household, 

mon the servants, to go to the mausoleum and pay a tribute of | 

love and respect to the memory of their revered and ever-to-be- | 

regretted master. The Queen passed the day in complete seclusion. 
On Tuesday her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Helena, walked 

and drove in the castle grounds. he Crown Prince and Princess of 

Prussia, Prince William, Princess Charlotte, and Prince Henry of 

Prussia took leave of the Queen, and left the castle at a quarter past 

six o'clock for Dover, en route to Prussia, attended by Countess 

Hohenthal, Baroness Dobeneck, Count Furstenstein, and Major von 

Schweinitz. Lord Alfred Paget attended their Royal Highnesses to 

Dover. Prince Arthur, atten by the Rev. W. Jolley, also left the 

castle to-day for Blackheath, 

Mr. Gilbert Scott has had the honour of submitting to the Queen 
his model for the Prince Consort's Memorial. 

Mr. George G. Adams, sculptor, has also had the honour to submit 
for her Majesty's inspection his busts of the late Field Marshals Lord 
Seaton and Lord Clyde, 


' 
' 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, | 
The Prince and Princess of Wales continue at Frogmore House, 

uesday next, | 








which the Prince and Princess will return to Windsor. 
On Friday se’nnight the Prince, attended by Colonel Keppel and 


ho ~~ 
On Thursday se’nnight the Queen attended Divine service in the , 


ajor von Schweinitz, went to the Royal | 


e Queen, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, | 2 


| Justice W 
The 


Mr. Fisher, went out hunting with the harriers, and had some excellent | 


sport. The Princess drove in the grounds of Frogmore. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess attended Divine service in the 
private chapel of Windsor Castle. Their Royal Highnesses afterwards 
ached with the Queen. In the afternoon the Prince, accompanied 


by the Crown Prince of Prussia, attended Divine service in St. George's | 


Chapel. ok 3 
Mr. R. Dowling, commissioned by the Tasmanian Government, has 
been honoured with a sitting from the Princess for her portrait. Mr. 


Dowling has also been honoured with another sitting, at Frogmore, 
from the Prince. 

Mr. Morton Edwards, commissioned to execute a bust for the town | 
and Corporation of Toronto, has been similarly honoured, 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, | 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, accompanied by their | 


children and attended by their suite, left Windsor, en route for the 
Continent, on Tuesday morning. The Royal train left Windsor 
shortly after half-past six by the South-Western line, the train being 
under the command of Mr. Godson, the company’s superintendent of 
traffic. At the junction of the South-Western with the Charing-cross 
branch of the South-Eastern the engine, which was under 
the management of Mr. Norwood, the chief inspector of 
the railway, was detached, and the South-Eastern autho- 
rities, who were represented by Mr. Teulon (one of the directors), 
Mr. Eborall, and Mr. Knight, took charge of the train. The Royal 
party are the first passengers who have travelled over the Charing- 
cross line, The whole distance between Windsor and Dover, about 
108 miles, was accomplished in two hours and fifty-five minutes, 
without change of —e and the Prince and Princess both ex- 
pressed themselves highly pleased with the facility and comfort 


| afforded by the new route, 


On the arrival of the state train at Dover a Royal salute of artillery 
was discharged from the castle batteries, and a similar compliment 
| was paid on the steamer leaving the Admiralty Pier, which was lined 
with guards of honour from the 78th Highlanders and 85th Regi- 
ments, A number of people was assembled on the pier, who 
loudly ae the — and Princess.  ,. —_ ional ide 
remark: well, and she appeared grat at tokens of loyalty 
and affection which ae manifested. Their Royal — 
crossed the Channel in the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company's steam-packet Wave. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge left Gloucester 
House, on , on a visit to the Marquis and eas of Bath, at 


His Excellency the Austrian Ambassador ahd Countess 
} oe eee on Monday, on a visit to the Marguis and Mar- 
of Bath, at Longleate, 
| His Excellency the Belgian Minister and Madame Van de 
| Weyer have arrived in town from New Lodge, Windsor Forest. 
| His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador has arrived at the 
residence of the Embassy from the Continent. 
The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland have arrived at 
Trentham, Staffordshire, from Lilleshall, Salop. 
The Duchess Do of Norfolk returned on Tuesday to 
town from visiting Lord Lady Foley at Worksop Manor, Notts. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury have left Hatfield 
House, Herts, on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Wi at Strathfieldaaye, 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne have arrived in 
Berkeley-square from a tour of visita, 
| The Earl of Carlisle has left Grosvenor-place for Dublin, to 
| resume his duties as Lord Lieutenant. 
| The Earl of Westmoreland has arrived at the Countess 
| Dowager of Westmoreland’s residence, in Portman-square, from Compitgne, 











| 


} 


| 


| J. D. Watson. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


The salary of the City Remembrancer has been fixed by the 
Cominon Council at £1500, 


“The Tercentenary of Shakspeare ” formed the subject of a 
lowing oration which was delivered at the London Mechanics’ Institution, on 
onday, by Mr. G. Linnzeus Banks, one of the honorary secretaries of the 

National Shakspeare Committee. 


The annual dinner of the Royal London Yacht Club, to which 
above seventy members and friends sat down, took place on Tuesday at 
Willis’s, King-street, St. James’s. The chair was taken by Mr. Arcedeckne, 
the commodore. 


Mr, Grote, the historian of: Greece, who is one of the council, 
and at present treasurer, of University College, has offered to put up at his own 
expense, on the walls of the cloister of the college in Gower-street, a mosaic 

tation of scenes and persons of the Homeric poems, to be executed by 
the Parisian sculptor, the Baron de Triqueti. 


That Zitiicn of the Charing-cross Railway which runs 
between the Waterloo station and London Bridge was travelled over on 
Tuesday morning by the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia. Their Royal 
Highnesses were on their return to Prussia, and, thanks to the opening of this 
new line, were enabled to travel from Windsor to Dover without leaving the 
railway carriage. 


comm 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, 
Lord Strangford in the , & paper was ‘ S 
on Formosa, which island was opened to British commerce by the late Lord 


be 
he stated some of the results of his inves- 
into the character of the island and its inhabitants. A paper was 
=a Bton, Esq., giving an account of a journey from Nazareth to 


The following is a list of the proposed schemes of metropolitan 
railways to be prs Ford to in the Seasion (isea} + —Kea- 
Hammersmith, and Extensions ; 


Trinity-equare, Tower-hill ; Metro- 
tan Grand Union; Charing-cross 
); -cross (Western); Wimbledon and Brixton; Tooting, 
,» and Wimbledon; Petersham; Hammersmith and Wimbledon ; 
Kingston, Tooting, and London ; Kew, Turnham-green, and th; 
Metropolitan District; London, Brighton, and South Coast; New Lines in 
Battersea ; Paddington and Charing-cross. 
The births of 2100 children—1112 boys and 988 girls—were 
last week in London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
1853-62 the average number (corrected) was 1928..——The number of deaths 


responding weeks (taking the in the years 1853-62) is, with a 
for increase » a mp wg ~ 
in its mortality com: ith that of previous cases of 


weeks, 
But the deaths, both from and typhus. 
by the former complaint, 76 by the latter, 
pneumonia in 96. These 


St. Giles; she 

pos pe Pa de I ny) ~ ft -}p— 
memory were good to ;a at age years 

in Smith-street, Clerkenwell; he had aken medicine in his life. 


never t 
Last summer he was able to make hay and dig potatoes, 


LAW AND POLICE.—Mr, Serjeant Shee has been appointed 
to the vacant judgeship in the Queen’s Bench, caused by the of Mr. 


Chancellor has decided that a composition deed, in a bankrup‘cy 
which does not give equal rights to all the creditors of an insolvent can- 


the assent of the requisite number of creditors, would trouble 
themselves no further It was further w non 
assenting minority could not sue on the covenant, as no money been set 


minority, upon whom the deed, therefore, was not binding. 

Heatley, the man who, passing himself off as a military officer, endeavoured 
to utter a forged bill on the Marquis of Anglesey, was tried at the Central 
Criminal Court on Tuesday. He was found guilty, and sentenced to penal 
servitude for six years. 

The inquest on the bodies of the men who were killed by the fall of a house 
at Islington was concluded on Mo ° The jury returned a verdict of 
* Accidental death.” They coupled with it a resolution to the effect that the 
accident had been caused by the insufficient strength of the front piers, and 


| added that the architect deserved the severestcensure. The foreman announced 


that this was the decision of 16 against 5, and that he was one of the minority. 








THE DISTRESS IN THE NORTH. 


MR. FARNALL’s returns this week show an unfavourable change in the 
pauperism of the cotton districts. Last week a decrease of ‘ 

the number of receiving relief was ted ; this week 
on Monday, 
rey relative 


securit; 


mortgages, which, from 
the amount of small loans.” Mr. Ra 
the progress of public work in the distressed districts, and said, “ provided 
the weather was fine and opon, it would not be difficult to employ 20,000 
or 30,000 operatives upon useful public works by the commencement of the 
new year several smaller 


be 


extend 
(5), £120; Farrington 
; Stacksteads (4), £100. The following 
oy F school fund :—Blackburn, — ay) x 
lowing grants were made :—Blackburn, ; , £24. 
The London committee met yesterday week at the 5 er House, Mr. 
Alderman Rose, M.P., in the chair. The total amount subscribed up to the 
Thursday evening was £520,620, of which £156,795 had been remitted, in- 
emigration parposes. Daring the fortnight 
£7990 had been*received, of which £7636 was from colonial resources. Several 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—=_= 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoo 
yp Warne, and Routledge.) Christmas is pre- 
the children’s season. In deference ‘o them Pantomime 


Life and 
eminent] 
the glimpses of the footlights, Clown assumes his bandiest 


The Life 
(1 vol. 
Pantelvon ts on his biggest spectacles, Harlequin dons his 
iio skin, and ( Columbine cuts her airiest capers. In deference to 
them, too, publishers issue divers books ; and so, in deference to them, 
“ Current Literature ” shall — ery to a which 
° virtue of its grand proportions, 
ew ey - illustrated interior, no less than of its 
un ing popularity, comes our old friend Rodinson Crusoe, decked out 
eres ceaaitngs ty tin Besthase Dalsiel, from drawings by 
The illustrations borrowed from the book, on the 
next are those which repre.ent Crusoe getting down to the cable 
which he coveted, and Friday expressing his gratitude towards and 


5 “for Children, By Mrs. Barbauld. (1 vol. 
Second Pp the list sSopliet ing little — 

is full o a ity. letterpress is too 

me by vario 


J oh n 





handful of sand; number the grains of it; tell them one by one 
into your lap.” The speaking is due to the il of R. Barnes, 
Stories and Tales, By Hans ©. Andersen. (1 vol. Routledge, 


Warne, and Routledge.) 


Let the friend of children, Hans Andersen, 

















BARBAULD: “‘COME, LET 


an pen is 

by the pencil of A. W. 

Boyes and the graving- 
tool of the Brothers | 
Dalziel, now claim at- | 

tention. The Ilus- 

tration accompanying 

these remarks is from 
a story called “ The | 
* Daisy.” Two little boys | 
want a piece of turf for | 
| 


their captive lark, and 
they choose the piece on which the daisy grows. One proposes to | 
tear off the flower, the other to leave it alone, whilst the little | 
daisy itself trembles in the wind at the cool discussion on which its 
life depends, The translation is by Dr. H. W. Dulcken. 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual (1 vol. 8S. O. Beeton): 
Crusoe (ditto). Beeton’s Christmas Annual, of this its fourth 
season, may be fairly pronounced a prodigious shilling’s worth, If it 


| 

Robinson | 

| 

hat it solves the riddle “ Kiddle-a-wink, one and all,” | 
} 

' 





ich has appeared at every corner of the streets for the last two or 
three months to puzzle the guessing propensities of the public, and has | 
haunted the sleep of the inquisitive like a nightmare, it would, doubt- 
less, be eag erly sought after. But, not only “does it explain the great 
enigma, it contains also literature grave and gay, amusing and instruc- 
tive, with illustrations ranging from the ghastly to the grotesque. 
The Robinson Crusoe is a handsome illustrated edition of De Foe's 
marvellous work. The signs for the illustrations must be put down 
to the credit of T. H. Nicholson, the engravings to that of C. W 
Sheers. 

More Fun for Our Little Friends (1 vol. Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marstor The Book of " Blockheads (ditto): Mr. Wind and Madam 
Rain (di . Our little friends are to be congratulated upon having 
“more fun” provided for them by the aut hor of “Great Fun,” and 

upon having twenty-two delightful pictures, from the hands o 
E. H. Wehnert, to make the fun more graphic. Charles Bennett, 
the quaint and original, has contributed to render the children’s 
Christmas merry by writing a grotesque story to each of the letters 
in the alphabet and setting off each story with still grotesquer 
coloured illustrations. And the same humourist has lent the 
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‘HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN,” 
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“ STORIES AN 


assisted | | charms of his pencil to illustrate the fairy tale called “Mr. Wind | 


and Madam Rain,” translated by Emily Makepeace from the 
French of Paul de Musset. Let each book be inspected and each 
will be applauded. 

Nursery Nonsense, by D’Arcy W. Thompson (1 vol. Griffith and 
Farran): The Floral Gift (ditto): Tiny Stories, by the Author of 
‘Triumphs of Steam,” &c. (ditto): The Happy Home, by Henrietta 
Lushington (ditto): William Allair, by Mrs. H. Wood (ditto): Luke 
Ashle igh, by Alfred Elwes (ditto) : Our Birthdays, by ioe Davenport 
(ditto). Messrs. Griffith and Farran have provided so liberally for the 
Christmas (literary) entertainment of childhood that it is impossible 
to do more than give the briefest description of each work. The 
first is a collection of cleverly silly rhymes, on the Gammer Gu ton 
principle, by a gentleman whose name has already attracted no little 
attention, and whom Charles Bennett has most worthily seconded 
pictorially ; the second is “a thing of beauty,” a souvenir tastefully 
illuminated by Samuel Stanesby, with a literary body of poetical 
selections; the third is an unpretending little book for five-year-old 
babydom, enriched with twelve illustrations by Harrison Weir ; the 


D TALES BY HANS ANDERSEN :” THE DAISY. 


Roy, by James Grant (ditto): Marian and her Pupils, by 
Charlotte Lankester (ditto): very Little Boy's Book (ditto). 
The first of these books contains a mass of literature, illustrated by a 
hundred cuts, and leralded by an illuminated frontispiece, entertaining 
to boys; the second is a good-natured satire in poetry upon the 
volunteer movement, and is fantastically illustrated b y Phiz (whose 
one young lady looks as opera-dancer-like and well as ever); the 
third needs no introdudtion ; the fourth is a nicely-written account of 


| one who tried, honestly and not unsuccessfully, to fulfil the most 


thankless of offices ; and ‘the fifth, with its 250 illustrations, forms 
“a complete cyclopedia of in and out door games, with and without 
toys, ——_ pets, conjuring, shows, riddles, &c.” 

» Ice Maiden. By Hans Christian Andersen. (1 vol. Richard 
Be ew) The Ice Maiden, who dwells in the glacier, whose pillow 
is the snow, and whose cheeks are ruddy with the glow of the Alpine 
sunset, loves the spouse of a mortal bride, and bears him away to her 
icebound home. Hans Andersen te lls the tale ; Mrs. Bushby has trans- 
lated it from the Danish; Zwecker's drawings, engraved by Pearson, 
have illustrated it; the pubhsher has had it printed in noble type on 


fourth is asimple, domestic story, illustrated by Pinwell ; the fifth treats | delicz - paper, has had it bound in blue and gold, and it now awaits 


of running away to sea, a topic always interesting to English boys, and 
has a frontispiece from a drawing by F. Gilbert ; the sixth is a tale of 
“school-life in Holland,” illustrated with some spirit by G. Du 
Maurier ; and the seventh, with a frontispiece by D. H. Friston, is what 
flippant persons would sneeringly call “ pious,” and has for its object 
to show how birthdays may be | 6 =~ 2 
Fireside Chats with Youngsters, by Old Merry (1 vol. Jackson, 

Walford, and Hodder): Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, from the 
German of Gustav Nieritz (ditto). “Old Merry” conveys very 
good advice in a verv pretty book. His lessons are not remarkable 
for novelty either in substance or in form ; but they are such as will 
bear, and even require, constant repetition. The second story, toldon 
tinted paper and in pleasant type, is a simple tale of trouble and 
subsequent joy, showing how 

Cometh sunshine after rain, 

After mourning, joy again ; 

After heavy, bitter grief, 

Dawneth surely sweet relief. 

Every Boy's Annual (1 vol. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge) 

Sir Guy de Guy, by Rattlebrain (ditto): The Adventures of Rob ' 


THE C\BLI ROBINSON CRUSOE 





the homage of those who pretend to taste. 

Peter Parley’s Annual for 1864. (1vol. William Kent.) _Wehave 
been for some time under the impression that “ Peter Parley ” is dead ; 
but, even if it be so, we are quite ready to apply to him ‘the phrase, 

‘L@ Roi est mort—Vive le Roi!” and to welcome the saines of 
annualists under the editorship of William Martin, He appears in a 
form likely to find favour with boys. 

The True, Pathetic History of Poor Match (1 vol., Smith, Elder, 
and Co.): Winter Weavings, by Isabella Law (ditto). Match was 
a dog and a brother, of the hairy terrier description so admirably 
drawn in the pages of Punch. His adventures and his sad end may 
here be read of by all children who like such dogs ; and children who 
do not should be anxiously watched by parents and guardians, for, 
depend upon it, the symptom is a very bad one. There are four illus- 
trations, of which that which represents Match in long clothes and a 
baby’s cap is particularly grateful to the feelings. “ Winter Weavings ” 
are a collection of poetical effusions, more than usually musical, 
tender, and pathetic. We would hint, however, with all deference to 
the writer, that firelight (p. 36) is not a trisyllable, and cannot correctly 
be made to answer syllabically to Christmas night, 


| 


FRIDAY EXPRESSING HIS GRATITUDE TO CRUSOT 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 26. USICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—Sixth Season, 1864, MES FOR “LITTLE RED RIDING “ 
aig erin SORES fost ~ Yorn! Comes at toma | JH" tents Pramas tec tt ed ann 
Srwpay, wr —Poorth Sunday in Advent. First General Assembly of the ‘of New Compositions and Two Soirées, LTP on Wi given with this Paper, at @ oY, ‘Drury lane; and 34, St. Martin’s-lane 
a ee serene en the United Beaten of Mtorth, | Fost ts Tester Wreciog’ somsnsesian on Jon'tt Aseral Gensel tor Gor — 
heroism of bis wife, ath ison D cotuctor of tie Orchestre, MELLON | Dirsice oe oral retin ES FOR LITTLE | = RIDING HOOD.” 
Mostar, Sy Thomas te shortest day. - egg hs Tbrahim Pacha ee nn Oe STory, description for the Trade and ‘ofp REE, wf, Deenyiaae Tea. 
TUESDAY, A ee en teen by Sir Alexander Gohan 1807, Texas 36, Baker-street, Portman-equare, W. CHARLES SALAMAN, Honorary Secretary, 
NESDAY, 23,—St. Victoria, V! ‘and Martyr, at Rom: Henry, th 4 y ES FOR “LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD,’—A 
™ Pirreat Duke of Guise, sori, Viren by command of the te — itt, dee. _ ZOseauD S ee ae buigf LL OS ene aS ee nt 4s, 34.—-P, GARBANATI, Prastionl Guever 
5 - of ENGLAND, attired in the Magnificent Crown and Coronation the (1483). | thom of Ty Ly ils et the —'™6 * very descrip 
Tav RSDAY, 24.—Death of Vasco da Gama, Viceroy of the Indies, 1525. Pre. | Also, Sir JOHN LAWRENCE, the new Governor-General ot Open till lowest 
iim inaries of the peace between Great Britain and the United States, | Dusk, and from Seven till Ten, Admittance,la Extra Rooms, 6d, R FAMILY ARMS—t ¢ LINCOLN'S- HERALDIO 


igned at Ghent, 1814. 

paipey, 25.—Christmas Day. Baptism of Clovis, King of the Franks, at 
Rheims, 496. Fall Moon, 2h, 50m. a.m. 

SATURDAY, 26,—St. Stephen, Martyr. Lagos, in the Bight of Benin, Africa, 
assaulted and taken by Goenmetore Sena, 1851. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 2%, 1963, 


Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. I Friday. | S« urday, 
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HEATEE ROYAL, DRURY LAN E.—Managers, 
tome, J ER we gt ation, to be 


ons usive of more 


am: “ 
lected and 7 Mz. 5. Berassd; metiis by Mr. J. Tacker and 
assistan®s ; gas illuminations 4 Mr. J. gg U 4 r. Needh and — 
ants; dresses r. Laurey and Mra, Lawler. TH ~—-F;, 3 of the ballet will b 
arranged by, MF. Cormack: comic scenes, tricks, dc., iaventee WY Messrs. H. Bolono and 
Cormack. A Mornin; of the P ry Wednesday at Two o'Clock. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—Under 

» the a ot ae 5S a PY NR and Mr. W. BARRIVON. —On Boxing 
NIGHT, DEC. will prod a scale © SF peo Gran 
Christmas Pantomime, entitled Haniaet WW sr. GEO. E AnD THE DRAGON, 4 
booked free of extra charge da 














, , 

OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— Under the sole 
management of Mr. FECHTER.— On Soxiee 3 NIGHT, SATURDAY, DEC. 25, 
the Performence will commence with a new Faroe. which, at Eight o’Clock, BEL 
DEMON10. « Love Story, in Twelve Tableaux. Principal “charae r. Fechter ; sup- 
Charles, pe. 1.4 ymond, , a, Co! Miss 
ne, ,and Miss Els hy. Box-oflice open daily from Eleven 

till Five, Doors open at Ha‘f- pa: t Six, commence ab Seven. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor 


and Manager, Mr. B, WEBSTEB. Thirteenth Week of Miss Bateman in the now 





p! ay of LEAH. On Monday and during the Week, THE PRETTY HORSESREAKER. 
re. J. L. TOOLE, P. Bedford, and Miss Woolgar. Leah, Miss Bateman. And, ICI ON 
PAL LE FRANCAIS. Mr. J. L. Toole. Commence at Seven. 





C RYSTAL PALACE,—SPECIAL JUVENILE 
ATTRACTIONS, MONDAY NEXT, and during this Week every day except 
saturday 
» H. WO HLGEMUTH, pupil of the celebrated Conjuror, Robert Houdin, will 
perform as lection of his most interesting Experiments in Physical aud Nataral Magic 
daily, at Three o’'Clock. 
Ber SUMAN, the wonderful imitator of birds and animals, will perform, at Half-past 
One, in the Concert-room. 
,Nadaz’ « Géant Balloon, Co: apeenion, and Car in the Centre Tranrept. Visitors with 
ildren admitted free to view the interior of the Car. Palace open from Ten till Six for 
od tuission, Lighted u P at dusk. Admission, One Shilling. 


AIRY STAL PALACE. —JUVENILE D AYS. —MONDAY 


NEXT and during the Week, Nadar’s Géant Balloon ; M. Woblgemuth, the conjuror ; 
Herr Susman, the extraordinary imitator of son; -birds ; and — +? Fair. 

Great choice of carriages. All kim. of and Parian 
were ; British, Bohemian and other faucy glass,in great vexiey ; French "goods, fancy 
and other stationery, juvenile and gift books, ivory-work, the most extensive assortment 
of plated goods, jewellery, cut) ery juvenile toys and games, every otner article 
sui = 4 for Christmas peneate mes % purchased. 
on from Ten ea till Six | (5.35 train from Londen Bridge). Palace 











ace open oe adzm ise. 
ligh sted up at du 
One Ebilling ; Childves, Half. p 
Trains from Victoria, Lond “4 ,_ Kensington, Euston, North London, and iater- 


mediate Stationa, See Time-bills. 





BY erAlL PALACE—NADAR'S MONSTER 
“le (en my ascended from the Champ de Mars, Paris. ani 

om vermany, Belgium, and Holland, descending in Hanover, ia now exhibited, 
with COMP! TENSATO attached, inflated to its fall dimensions, in the Great Transept. 


RY STAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS DAY.—Open from Ten 


Trains every hour from London Bridge and Victoria. NADAR'S 





Dusk. 
BXLLOOK,, &e 


R Ys STAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
Commencing og DAY, SATURDAY, DEC. 26. Unusual rouad of amasements 


from morning till night, under the superintendence of Mr, Nelson commenci ich 
th Le sntrill Family in i eS Gymnastic Exercises = fovent 








Polly, put the kettle on,” &c., and smectt 
effec's. The whole to take place en the new! aul 4 2 sd 


tage 
Monster Christmas Tree. Great Fancy Fair and Bazsar, for the sale of all kind 
Christmas Presents and New-Year's Gifts. ai 





Nada:’s Géant Balloon, inflated to ite full di Hi with © and Colossal 
Car. Several new and Netaral Hiseae Dep stocked with various kinds of fishes and a 
animals, added to the Natural H partment. curious Kaffie Bread Tree is now 


De 
bearing its extraordinary ome in the Tropical rans of The entire Palace specially 
mottoes, and 


Chasen under Twelve, Half-price 


NDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. the DUCHESS 
of CAMBRIDGE and H.R.H. the PRINCESS MARYA GRAND FANCY SALE 
be held in the of 1884 tm sid of the NATIONAL Far proses ROR THE 


arging the out- 
nd— my of Thomond 
Donors of useful or ornamental to the amount of six guineas, pn valua, will be 
constituted Life Members of the caari 
_Atien—Tis Chandler, Hen. See, isi, aubany-«t, Regent's Park. 
OHN WEIPPERT and CO.’s BOYAL QUADBILLE BAND 


be ENGAGED in numbers suitable to the Salle All the new music is 
included in their rérertcire.—Office, 21, Soho-square, W. 


ASTINGS.—QUEEN’S HOTEL —This “This splendid Hotel, 
W MAN 


, will be 

‘aapilies of Apartments, Family fort eee © Smoking: room, Baths, 
mo < &c. On the and close to the ipal Railway Sts Station, Tariffs on appli 
cation. astings. 











NA, AND MARINE OADETS, &c.— EASTMAN’S 

. Guleas and 6th, &e, Pu; i ein ee Maran sehen ~ 
Finvr FLACHS wt thre of the last six . For Prosp &c, eddren De 
SPICKERNELL, as 


| ONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK (Limited). 
Cotel £500,000, in 5000 Shares of £100 each 
With m= power be Ld £',000,000), 








eer. Esq. J w.s 
John V. F. Foster, Eaq W. B. Moun 
Sidney H. Hadley, Eeq Lord 
& fing, Esq. w. am be Esq 
Humphries, Ji ¥ 
Le apne Sf REG “STREET, LONDON. 
The Bank now receives deposits at the Head Office, as undermentioned rates :— 


Deposits ce, 6 cent. 
Deposits lodged for a fixed period of six months, 5 
GORGE A, ADDISON, ‘General a 


> PECIAL , APPEAL—CANCER 1 HOSPITAL, 167, Pice: adilly 
opposite a 
| —~ ae Ina-fields. 


TREASU BER— William ‘Toten ¥ ‘arrer, Esq., 65 
BANK ERS—Messra, Coutts ‘and Co., Straa 
In a fermon sae reached in behalf of ind Hospital by his Grace the late Ar: shdishop of 
Copieseeey, his Grace concluded as follows :— 

“ There is no disease more pitiable than thet to which this Institution is specially devote1. 
From the first symptoms of attack, one long course has com ly been prognosticated— 
a fearful looking-for of a lingering progress towards a death of anguish. Could a 
greatness of the suffering be laid before you—could you be shown its severity so as to see 
ia its true proportions and natural colours—no one endued with the feelings of hamanity 
could resist the spectacle. They would think all they @ trifling sacrifices if at 
such a price they could mitigate such misery; and A they yaew that those su‘ferings 

exist as surely as if they were spreai before their eyes. This, therefore, is a case in which 
T may justly xk your liberal contributions, that rel afforded by —s Hospital may 
more nearly approach the amount of misery which it ees to remo’ 
A thank-offering, in —_- lw exemption, will be most oe pe TY 
Secretary's Office, 167, Piceadil) By order, W. I. COCKERILL, Sec 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANNE’S SOCIETY, for Children 

of Parents who have once moved in a superior station of life. "vunds are earnestly 
solicited for this ancient and peculiar charity. E. ¥. LESxs, 
Office, 36, Moorgate-street, E.C, Seo 








rue GRAND GERMAN FAIR, PORTLAND BAZAAR, 


REGENT-STREET, is now open. 500,000 Penny Toys a‘ways on Sa'e. 





( BJETS D'ART.—FRENCH and FORNITURE ROOMS, 

up s‘airs, adj joining oe Bird Room, SOHO BAZAAR, SOHO-SQUARE, —The atiention 
of the public is res lly invited to these ustly-celebrated | rooms, ) ee with evary 
article of luxury and megnificence, aes maee = ae birthda: wellieg presents, of 
a most recherché character, at fally aoe ar 

P, ABRAHAMS (sncorssor to E. B.) Siasd to his his already beaut ul display a large ant 
varied stock of fancy —os which, from his pesetieal wiledge as a manufacturer, 
he ean offer at very reduced price: 


pap any A Arms Painted, I Quartered. Sketch, 
64., or stamps, The Pedigrees of Families, Jla—H. SALT, Percale Dinsolte ies: 


INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE.—The established 
ota sans bane sesetean ester 


GUIGHET © CREST RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, Solid fine 
ond Mace ss iba,— i SALT (oberve), Heraldic Odion, Oral Tarmaie for, Arme, Ora, 
L INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE. = Bagraving b te 
Pt ta Garter King-at-Arms. Crest on Seals or Bins. &, oe aisle tae 
Tales ty Crests, Zia. ; py te fe Ay ty ioe eee 


ULLETON'S HERALDIC LIBRARY, for traci the 


and Eenty History of nearly every cy Name. in Rag’ 


name county. Plain 

~ Gan and Motto, psinted in heraldic colony 3 

size, 123.—T. a, Compiler of Heraldic History, 25, Cranbourn-street ( Pay 
n's-lane 

















ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE for Engraving on 
Stone, Steel, and Silver. Rings, 7. ; on Steel Dies, Ga. ; Book Plate, 
Arma Crest, nnd Name, nt COLI CULLETON. Seal Bograver, £5, Oranbourn street (corner of 


ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD RINGS.—18 Carat, Hall 
a % wed with Crest, 306, and 42; ditto, very massive, ange any nly | 
and Crests, 638. Mo, for arms, Crest, and Mots, £3 0a and £4 40. 
Kograver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane), 


ULLETON’S ENVELOPES, 4d. - per 10 100, hae paper, five 
) aay extras Tr Galleon, 
Engraver to her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corntr Of St. Mastin wx Bony 














ULLETON’S VISITING CARDS, A Copperplate Gallon wnt 


style, and 50 best ivory cards for 2. post-free yi Cc. 
VELOP’ ae pee, ee eee Sane on flap, all a = 
paid.—T. Culleton, Seal Engraver, 25, Crandourn-street (corner rot St. ta’ ian ane), W.C. 


ULLETON’ S MONOGRAMS and CRESTS for ALBUMS, 
Crests used by the Army and Navy. e Mon sand Crowns of the Royal 
Prog. et Ta mperor and F. Nobility. he Arms of every Duke and 











ULLETON" 8 PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevents 

the ink spreadi and never washes out. Initial Plate, ls.; Name, 94 64.; 
—™ Numbers, *. OL; Crest Pilate Sa. With directions foruse. Post-free for Th — 
LLETON, 25, , 1. th. street (corner of 





St. Martin's-lane). 


ARVELS OF CITEAPNESS.—ALLEN'S IL LUSTRATED 

RATIONAL ALMANAC, 100 pages Bix ALLEN’S DESK DIARY. and 

Scribblirg Register, : CHURCH MAN'S PENNY ‘SuNDat 
CALENDAR and ‘TX'T-BOOK 12 by post.’ post, One Stilling London : 


HE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES’ SHARE PRICE-LIST 
AND MINING CIRCULAB, published by J. MANSFIELD apy t ee 
needle-street, E.C., contains information and advice as to what Stocks to aly 
or avoid ; together with Genersl Notes, Reports of Mevtings &e = Po_t- ove on applioniony 


OW TO GET RICH.—Country Agents Wanted for some 

Patented and Novel Articles in great demand, and of general utility, and in whiche 

large and profitable business may be done. Samp! es and terms sent on receipt of six stampa, 
Apply to ARTHUR GRANGER, 3%, High Holborn, London. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of JONES'S 
TEVER WATCHES, at £1! lla ; for a Gentleman, at £10 108, Rewarded at the 
jon for cheap of producti Manufactory, 333, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 














Be hihi 








NV ARRIAGE NOT A LA MODE.—See “ Temple Bar’ 
for N Extract.—" There lies before me the -List (illustrated? 
ofa GENERAL RAL PURS “fu SHINO and UPHOLSTERY COMPANY, w 


premises are in 
one of the be ion, and some of whose t me as I wri 
Let me turn to thelr is room —, in rTist. Not to be uansoss- 
saril iy minute, the * costa ten guineas. course there figures another set 
Sendeomen, but not ‘cae whit oy or deme, or et nicer- looking, — costs cy: 


nine pounds, A ‘complete set of ‘furniture for a servant's bedroom ' ts five 
From these figures guess the rest; and believe me when I tell you that you shall 9 
your fifty-pound hones for two hundred and fift a 
GENERAL yh} wg ple AN Riv —s_ J COMPANY 
Ly St, 
ECONDHAND FURNITURE for a Drawing-room and 


fae enone complete Suites are offered for sale, an unuswl bargain. rd 
design, aud embrace all the 











= Tae Cees of teles 
dumb waiter, &c. ; Ly A beautiful sideboard, “ited weeks 
ing, 64 guineas, half ts value. On view at the BELG 
o. 12, Sloane-street, Belgrave-square. 


URNITURE, CABPETS, & and BEDDING (CARRIAGE- 


dining-tables ~ extra leaves, 
‘lass back. of the for > 
VS FUBNI SHINO CoMPANY, 





FREE), eee our ILLUSTRA’ OATALOCUR gegieing Tiow ont Pete 
Furnishing Houses of different be fi grati his boo« 
ie universally allowed, for its utility, to be uniqua—LEWLN ORAWCOUR and co. 





Counters —war OR DRY, FROST OR SNOW, THE 
ONLY HOLIDAY RESORT. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NADAR’S GREAT BALLOON, 

CHRISTMAS HCLIDAYS.—In the desire to offer a -interesting feature 

during the olidays, Nadar’s Great Balloon will po bvited, fully nm ad 
On eoneuns of the quent Binge erated for the Christmas Revels, the Balloon will be 

ical D : the Mam Car, with its nee en 

the Balloon. This 





It is 
THE OND R OF THE DAY. 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS, 
M.¥. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Chari cross, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer 
by special C1, 4 her Majesty the Queen, 33 and 34, Cockspur-street, Charing- 

crosa (corner of Spring-gardens 





ENT, Chrenemeter, wv atch, and Clock Maker, by by special 

appointment to 1een "and H.B.H. the Prince of akor 

of the Great Clock for the Sone ue yt iement,—61, Strard (adjoining Cour Bank), and 
34, Royal Exchange, 


Benson's WATCHES, adapted for every class, climate, 
and wholemie nd! rota! il. Chronometer, Duplex, Lever, Horizontal, 


ertical, Repeating, less, ble, a 
Watches, frum 200 guineas to 3 guineas etch. An Illustrated Pamphlet and Price fist of 
every tS oh Raia she for two eA Y W. Benson, Manufactory, 
ill; Branch bl 








ENSON’S CHURCH, TUBBET, and STABL r CLOCKS. 
Archi 


recta, Commitines , &e., ished with Eesti 





Clock Maker to H BR H. the 
ARRY EMANUEL, of Brook-street, Hanover-square, 











Up and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 aad 75, roai, 
Cuightsbridge, 
UPERIOR EASYOHAIRS and SOFAS, best quality only, 


fg te fy Tt uw | & tr H. FILMER and ‘son's Manufactory, 31, 33, 
34, Berners-street, Oxford-stroet. 4 Priced ogue sent post-free. 











CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAB’S GIFTS. 


HEELER and WILSON’ S Prize Medal LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE, with all recen' and rystal Cloth 
Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmor dee. will stiteh, bind, hem, fell, By toider, 








RYSTAL PALACE,—BOXING DAY, SATURDAY. 

DEC. 26, being kept as General eliteg, will be a SHILLING DAY. Unasually 

ed provided for this Christmas. Frequent Trains from 

yy don nee kewise from Kensington. trom ame reneien i als> — — and 
fe an bie One Shilling ; Children H Halt-peics. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — GREAT ATTRACTIONS for the 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS — 


Presente aod New Tears Gitte. Géant Balloon and Colossal Car. 
Baliet. Punch and Judy. nin Sep eee 6 Gs enti Peaee, 











RYSTAL PALACE.— BOXING DAY, SATURDAY 
REXT, DEC. 26. Open for Admission from Nine till Six. ORE SHILLING. 


OYAL ALHAMBRA,—FRANOONT’S GRAND CIRQUE 
IMPERTAL EVERY EVENING, at Half-past 


OYAL ALHAMBRA.—FRANOCONIT’S TROUPE. -— Daring 
) the Week (Deo, 28 to Jan. 3) there will be ny PERFORMANCES EAC. 
AY, commencing at Two o’Clock and ending at Half-past F. 


Ro™4” wee ALHAMBRA.—GRAND MOBNING 
PERFORMANCE on BOXING DAY at Two o'Clock. 


RROrae ALHAMBRA. —WEEK — op BIST MAS, 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Day 


OLONEL DU HAMEL’S MECHANICAL HORSE, to be 
, at Mr. Mason's Commission Stables, 129, Piccadilly, Admission, One 
we. t from am. to Four p.m. 


MATSUB THEATRICALS.—Mr. E, DANVERS, of the 


Strend ts 
dooney. 7 fae to SUPERINTEND the shove ‘a town 























MATEUR THEATRICALS.— Miss JANET CLEMENTS, 
lace of St. James's and Sadler's yt is prepar-d to RECEIVE ENGAGE 
MED TS ‘m town or country, Address 2, Malamore Cottages, Park-road, Old Kent-road, § EB. 





&e., with a speed of 50) to 1000 stitches per m 
gratis to all +, —-~ on and post free. 
Offices and 139, Regent-street, w. 
LLIOT?T’S CHRISTMAS FRUITS, &c., for PRESENTS, 
and handsome 
to 84a. Porvuogal Plums, Figs, Musoatel Raisins, A 


G 
of oupettor mality. Bon-bons in great varicty.—2, ELAL 
Re the Charing-cress Railway Stetion, 





from 3a. 64. 
Mixed Fruits 
REET, STAND, 





A! T E Al T E A! 
he ELEPHANT AND CASTLE TEA COMPANY beg to announce that they have 


uD thels spacious PREMISES for the SALE of the 
CHOICEST TEAS, COFFEES, and 41% 
COUNTRY CUSTOMERS. Feaiog or sure that many in 
fine tea, as it is that teas in packets ex yt ot == 
fectioners can that delicate and aroma so ementtal to the making of « 
cheice cup of tea, we invite our ae | | ss quanee. to send twel ve stamps, 





A Circular sent on ot ? 
Elephant and Castle, 
EAKNESS, tog Dek om! DEPRESSION Pa ae 


removed 
ALYRBEATE or oe ees + hm | 
Sp Gho sneet inp e ¢ 


and ct 

Set eee ye parte 
7JALENCIENNES LACK, made with geasine Linea 
one tenth of the price Hstingulahabie, from, the ral F DOWDET, Uren Eaon-strest, 


ABY-LINEN and LADIES’ UNDER-OCLOTHING, 


Ti 











Lace and Em! , wt the lowest Yr BOOT ned FHOMSONS (ata Nei, newest 
styles, with for the infant, at and T te N , the 
Jnvenile Dépbt, Regent-street, Oxford-strest, wm 

: 2 5 2 2 DBE S 8 &B S 
Real Aberdeen Winsey Dresses and Jackets with Boddice complete, richiy 


Two 
Patterns of aterial 








a free 
HORSLEY and JENNINGS, 972 and 271, Regont-screst, Orford-cierns, Loaln W 





M* 7 LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS,—Price 


Instructions for Exhibiting lews, and for the Management 
Fe ee Ties Light of On Lemee Pe oun os J. GRIFFIN, oy Diae- 
trated is priced lis: of boat 9000 








arranged in collestions suital tor eceare inciading man new and Peltant sabe 

thea hy - ‘cchibtting, Diseol Pines Dissolving views to Public 7? —— ones 13 it— 

John J, Griffin, 19, -row, B.C. 

pLvee 8 ASTRONOMICAL 75 FELESOOPES and Parallactic 
Warranted to show ee Foe 


sembeey 3 ft telat 


J.T. Slugg, 214, Stretford-road, 
pve" 8 MIOCROSOOPES, THE CHEAPEST MADE 
Model wocrecopee te 








HE PATENT ACHROMATIC | STEREOSCOPSE, 
1 consider it the best lestielan tet eeor st On ae Brewster 


VY AUTION, — — THE CELEBRATED | 10eD BUBY 
TELESOOPE can STEW Maker Agents 
read tbe name of « ight ship at igh mila Fees im compucen. frame 9 








ee GLASSES FOB lmOlA. « — CALLAGHAN'S 
Giasrea, mounted warranted to withstand the 


i un gerubille PB meB great magnifying power, 
St Sole Keone for ioe aaa, Ba Now, Romd strat W of 
it and for the —Call and 


Race and Field Glasses, 








Vienna. new Aluminium-mounted Glasses (as made for 
oes St the’ largest size, weigh but a few ounces, 
pPertath as VALBISC 
an entirely now combination of chance and skill, for either two or four ‘This Patent 
sl it Soper a or lS ap eae os 
? Sie chaise, Bg = FY  bpper Brosk cet 5 at all 
Repositories of James Agency, ° 

mreet, London, B.C. 
UNTAINS, STATUES, JARDINIERES, ANIMALS, 


elated Diranrme fer of Messrs, Barbezart, of Val 
Friae Metal, Som I My A AE 


have 
COLLECTION ot 2 ee ee Our iing, ro | BRA, 

ilertes, fe., at r= cost of only 

mani fiasteated Lists on “on application pot to Sealey asa Co, VU 7 


Cabinetmakers, and Patentess of the be Equilibricm Chaim, be. #10, t-street, 





o atten chests 


“we AGa6 4 « se © ate 


n ¢& 


socia 
a Bee 
of re 
theo! 





ee 
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EIGATE-HILL HOUSE, Reigate, Surrey, under the Rev. 
THOS. ROSCOE REDE STEBBING, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 0: and 
Tutor and Assistant Master at Wellington Terms, £120 a year. January 


this course, by way of vindicating their curious claim to be 
called religious journals, do not appear to us to be very suc- 





E DUCATION.—RICHMOND-HILL.—In a French and 
Pa German Protestant 








nagging Ove 
twelve visiting masters for English, German, wing, Painting (all dail: 
Italian, Latin, 5 Scientific 
ba Cieynion’ Gunite Snghtan sete thon’ trm cay of Se mane i 
liberal board, from 40 to SO guineas per annum incl) The pals devote their 
undivided attention to the comforts of the Parents can best appreciate the domestic 
nts, which include single beds and reference. The 

house is on a thy eminence on the best part of near the Park.—THETA, 
‘ont Surrey. 

DUCATION.—Parents may secure for their Daughters a 
7 Beye ty y, anda f ble home, we » | 
wasn. hides ie MAS Ak 4 





family a few Young Gentlemen between the ages of and 
. own sovs. The house large, in « a. 
healthy neighbou hood in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and situated within 40 acres 
park land. Such an o ‘ity can be rarely secured for the carefal and training 
of boys. ‘lhe highest references will be given and required. Address, for particulars, 
“ Tutor,” 26, Parliement-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


ILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer-road, Kilburn, London. 
Frincipal, Mr. GEORGE OGG, late one of the instructors of his Royal Highness: the 
Irivee of Wales, Theensuing TERM will COMMENCE JAN, 18, 1864. P 
syplication. 
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‘(HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
FOR 1864, 

containing Fresh-Water Fish, from Paintings by H. L. Rolfe, with interesting 

descriptions, by James G. Bertram, printed in the ——— style of the 

Chromatic Art by Leighton Brothers; Twelve Fine-Art Engravings; Astro- 

nomical Diagrems of Remarkable Phenomena, with Ex: otes; and 

Twelve Original Designs as Headings to the Calendar, by F. W. Keyl. Its 


pages also include a vast amount of useful and interesting information. 
ublished at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, Strand, 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagenta. 
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CHRISTMAS again! And England is, happily, at peace with all 
the civilised world ; her condition is prosperous ; the elasticity 
of her resources has been more marvellously demonstra‘ed 
than ever; her manufacturing operatives are regaining employ- 
mer her defences are in the best order ; there has been no 
epidemic to destroy the bodies of the people, no discontent to 
embitter their hearts; a beloved Sovereign is in good health 
and, apparently, about to come once more among us, as in the 
days before her great sorrow ; the Heir of England is married to 
a wife of his own choice, and there is every promise of social 
happiness for those who will one day (may it be distant!) give 
tone to the social life of the nation; a Ministry which, by a 
curious combination of accidents, commands the confidence of 
all the great parties, is in office; and, look where we will, it is 
impossible for the most resolute grumbler to say that he can 
point out a national misfortune, 

surely, this accumulation of evidence that the country is 
thriving must force upen the least patriotic the conviction 
that have much to be thankful for at this Christmas- 
time. And we honestly believe that when the English people 
gather, on Friday next, to inaugurate the season of festival, as 
their forefathers have done for ages, by a solemn recognition 
of the religious character of the feast, all these things will 
come to their hearts and form a Christmas litany. The storm 
may be coming; but hitherto we have been mercifully protected 
from it, and we have had both time and warning, so that we 
have been able to make preparations to meet with it, let it 
come from what quarter of the heavens it may. Another 
Christmas we may have a different record to set down; but 
nothing can obliterate the fact that England has enjoyed 
extraordinary tranquillity and prosperity during years when 
most other portions of the world have been ravaged by war, 
convulsed by rebellion, or half ruined by anarchy, Let all this 
be remembered when, at the approaching festival, the people 
draw together to thank the Author and Giver of all good things, 

By a time-honoured custom, at this period of the year 
the journalist is permitted to relinquish his ordinary themes, 
and for a few days to assimilate his tone to that of 
the rest of the world, [or this week, at all events, we are 
allowed to forget the grim details of the fierce struggle between 
those whom we may call our brethren, and who, across the 
Atlantic, may perhaps be joining in battle while the Christmas 
bells are ringing and the Christmas anthem is pealing. We 
msy forget the complications of foreign politics, and cease to 
speculate upon the contingencies of which some promise may 
be given by the oracular voice which on New-Year's Day will 
address the foreign representatives in Paris. We may spare 
cur readers any discussion upon the fearful struggle in Poland, 
though, when the prayer goes up for prisoners and captives, 
few among us will fail to remember the thousands who are now 
groaning in Russian gaols or are shuddering under the Cossack 
whips that direct the march—sometimes made a whole year's 
journey—to Siberia, We need not even regret the presence of 
a French garrison in Rome—deplore the slaughter at 
Kagosima—hope that we are not beginning a great 
and costly war in China—deprecate the exterminating views 
#0 remorselessly put forth on the New Zealand question—or 
affect to remonstrate with Australia on the convict business, 
though convinced—and never more thoroughly than by this 
last news of brigandism—that she is right. In the Christmas 
week we are not called upon to survey mankind from China to 
Peru, or to waft any one’s sighs from Indus to the Pole. We 
may join our fellow-countrymen in keeping the great feast and 
in thinking and talking of little that does not connect iteelf 
with that festival, 


we 


But for a certain class of considerations we might perhaps | 
indulge ourselves, for this time, with the luxury of silence, | 


For, asa rule, if we do not talk politics, British, foreign, or 
social, we have not much call to be talking at all, It is not for 
a secular press to usurp the functions of the accredited ministers 
of religion, and to call antithesis and epigram to the aid of 
theological teaching. Such of our contemporaries as stray into 





| because it seems so small, 


ceesful in the substitute they proffer for the regular instructor 
in serious matters, We shall certainly not imitate them, 
believing as we do that there never was a time in English 
history when the all-important considerations that belong to 
the great Christian festivity were so ably and earnestly pressed 
upon the people by the priests of the Establishment, and by 
the ministers of other denominations as at the present time, 
Agssuredly we thall not offer a lay sermon in the place of a 
leading article. 

If we appear to depart in a slight degree from the line we are 
too happy to trace for ourselves, it is really on a ground of 
date, and not because the thoughts which we would urge will 
not be set out on Christmas Day in all places of worship with 
the utmost plain-speaking and affectionate zeal. But those 
addresees will come when the festival is on, and when we are 
advanced into the day which we should desire to see marked 
by benefits to all, We, on the other hand, write some 
days before the feast, and this is our excuse for dwelling upon 
the subject of charity. If we are fortunate enough to obtain 
the attention of those who are preparing for their Christmas, 
we bave no doubt of doing good by reminding them that in 
the days which will precede Christmas Day there are ample 
and abundant opportunities of preparing a happy Friday for 
mary who, if no such forethought be taken, will spend but a 
wretched one. Let us, therefore, recall to the recollection of 
all who have money, food, coals, clothes at their disposal—and 
who is there that has not something to spare?—that a gift 
which appears to them a small one will become great in the 
eyes of the destitute, We believe that myriads of kind 
things are left undone because persons in comfortable cir- 
cumstances have no idea of the exceeding smal!ness of the 
resources of the poor, of the marvellous way in which they beat 
cut their scant gains into rent, food, and raiment ; and of the 
proportionate value of aid which the benevolent often withhold 
If generous-natured people, who do 


| not give because they think what they could give would 


| be 


| and Christmas 
| be enormous. 


| that can be sfforded without sacrifice, 


| their medical man to tell them of one. 











| need no prompting from us. 


slighted, could really 
babits of the poor, 
means, they would 


be made acquainted with the 
and could comprehend what penury 
soon be disabused of the idea that 
eny gift could be unacceptable, especially in the winter 
months. There is scarcely a coin, an article of clothing, 
or a present of any other necessary, that will not become an 
important element in the Christmas Day of the needy. If 
every reader of these lines would silently, or in council with 
friends, resolve that one poor creature should be the happier 
by the individual charity of such reader, exerted between this 
Day, the aggregate of happiness would 
And what would be the sacrifice? We 
are not going, we repeat, upon the ground of those whose 
privilege it is to urge the duty of sacrifice ; we will confine 
ourselves to our own secular pulpit, and ask only the charity 
Surely every one who 
reads there words can bestow a half-crown, or a garment, or 
half a sack of coals, or a child's dinner. We are sure that we 
shall be thanked for the suggestion when those who may carry it 
out have been thanked by the eyes of the receivers of such gifts, 

Many thousands can do far more than this, and do it. They, 
however, are accustomed to attend to the duty of charity, and 
Our aim is fo point out facts 
to those who do not know how much good they can effect. 
They bave but to look around them; or, if they are unable to 
perceive an object of kindresa, let them ask their minister or 
Those visitora of the 
poor will have no difficulty. And for other persons whose 
money is ready enough, but whose time is still more precious, 
there are the magistrates’ poor-boxes, Next to examining a 
case one’s-self, there is no better way of giving alms than through 
the excellent magistrates, who have euch effectual means of 
ascertaining that charity is not given to those who do not 
need it. We hope to read that in London assistance has been 
largely given in this way, and that in the provinces a similar 
machinery is ready and at the service of the benevolent, If the 
Christmas litany, of which we have given some idea, but which 
will be expanded and increased by any intelligent reader, 
contain a recital of things for which gratitude is due to the 
Author of al! Good, can such gratitude be better shown than by 
helping tke poor to believe that Christmas is not all selfish 
holiday, but a solemn memory for those who enjoy the 
numberless comforts of a happy home, 


THE FARM, 
Ovn “ talk is still of bullocks,” and those Christmas markets, shows, 
and sales, which seems somewhat out of place while that portentous 
instrvment, the “black bulb self-registering thermometer in vacuo,” 
ranges from twenty to six degrees above freezing-point. The Islington 


Market never hada larger supply, and, excluding the foreign auxiliaries, | 


there were 10,570 beasts and 26,290 sheep entered with the clerk of 
the market, or 1940 and 5390 respectively more than last year. A few 
very superior Scots realised 5s. 2d. per 8lb. stone, and for prime 
Downs 6s, was the top quotation. Mr. M‘Combie sent 62 of his prime 
“black brigade,” all fours and fives. Shorthorns were quite 
equal to former years, the Devons and Herefords in greater 
force than usual, the Suffolks good, and the Sussex, as a lot, 





rather elderly, retired plough beasts. At the private sales, 25 of her | 


Majesty's West Highland oxen, fed in the meadows of Windsor 
Park, and rising six years old, averaged over £27 apiece. 
Baron Anthony Rothschild’s fat beasts realised, according to the 
Mark Lane Express, £308—or something like 104d. per pound—in a 
com 
butchers. At the Woburn sale some of the very best Hereford oxen 
made £40 to £47 10s.; and at Lord Durham's, over which Mr. 
Wetherell, as usual, presided, three half-bred polled heifers averaged 
£38 16s. 8d., one of them—a red and white—going as high as £48. 
The total proceeds of the latter sale were £5771. 

The attendance at the Smithfield Club Show was several thousands 
below last year, when the buiiding had novelty to aid it. Next year 
we trust that any loss of this kind to the Company may be made up 
by the admission of the public to the galleries durin 
which, especially if a Royal visit is e ted, will give the opening day 
an éclat it has never yet possessed. The delightful Baker-street eight 
to ten p.m. soirée of the members is now a thing of the past, and this 


Six of | 


ition between some of the very first metropolitan andcountry | 


; taken with ardour and apparent sincerity. 


would be its pleasantest substitute. The Carlisle Christmas Show 
has and Mr. Head (who in vain offered £240 for a 


Towneley bull last ber at one of the county gatherings) comes 
well up. At Leeds, Capt. Tennant’s Rosa, the Smithfield cup winner 
of last year, took a medal in the extra stock ; and at m Mr. 


Stewart won the 100-guinea cup for the best beast in the yard. It 
must be won three tines in snocsasion before it is claimed for and 
red and then a white ox had done the trick cleverly enough in 1861-2. 
This year Mr. Stewart had nothing good enough in his “ training- 
stables” at Mains of Esselmont; but a brother Aberdeen butcher, 
Mr. Martin, very kindly helped the head of the guild in his need by 
selling him his own roan crack, which he had intended for Birmingham 
and Smithfield. It was no slight sacrifice, as, but for this gallantry, 
the roan would have put all the Smithfield steers and oxen to 
shame, and Darlington, which had been rather building on one of 
Mr. Pease’s shorthorns, acknowledged itself quite beaten by “the 
crossbred.” It was three years and seven months old, and bred by 
Mr. Moor, of Tarty, in the Buchan district. It is, we believe, by a 
bull bred by Mr. Cruikshank, which united Booth and Bates blood ; 
and, seeing what a number of good shorthorn bulls have been used for 
years past north of Aberdeen, the beasts of that district have as much 
sure blood in them as nine tenths of those which are entered as short- 
endl in the English fat ranks. 





ARRIVAL OF KING GEORGE AT ATHENS, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Pix.evs, Dee. 4. 

Tue waters of Grecian politics continue to be troubled by two 
questions which preoccupy the public mind in a disagreeable manner : 
the cession of the Seven Islands, with the stringent conditions sought 
to be imposed by the British Government, and the nullification of the 
decree degrading the Miaoulis Ministry, adopted by the a 
shortly before the arrival of King George in Greece. . 
Saripolos, the University representative, has submitted a pro- 
position for the revocation of the unpopular decree to the As- 
sembly, but without success. He was not even permitted to 
discuss the subject with that freedom which ought to cha- 
racterise a chamber elected by a population ardent in its desire 
for liberty. To a deputation from the National Assembly, since 
appointed to convey its sympathies to King George on the death of 
the King of Denmark, his Hellenic Majesty frankly expressed his dis- 
appointment at the illiberal conduct of the representatives, and inti- 
mated a strong desire that they would reconsider their decision. It 
is difficult to foresee how M. Bul yaris will be able to conciliate his 
loyalty to the Sovereign with his firm intention of resisting the abro- 
gation of the decree, which has already brought this otherwise able 
minister into unpopularity ; and this divergence of opinion between 
the Throne and the Assembly is much to be regretted, as, contrary 
to the ordinary course of differences of opinion between Sovereigns 
and their Chambers, the weight of liberality is altogether on the side 
of the King of the Hellenes. 

In consequence of having received my letter of recall, I hastened 
down to the Pirmus, where I have passed a day or two in wandering 
about the port while waiting for the departure of the bateau-d-vapeur 
of the Messagéries Impériales. Altogether, I am not sorry at leaving 
a country that does not shine by its hospitality, which is less than 
Turkish, If, for the high prices strangers are pitilessly condemned to 
pay at Athens, they received an amount of comfort adequate to the 
tums demanded, the unpleasantness of the cost might be borne 
with patience. But it is sad to pay for dirty, thickly-populated 
rooms in the best hotels twice the charge that would be made in 
any other country, and still sadder to give the highest London or 
Paris prices for meals altogether abominable and inexplicable in their 
composition. The hotel-keepers of Athens are under the impression 
that they are the direct descendants of Themistocles, and if they did 
not gain ac least six huadred per cent out of foreigners they fancy 
they would dishonour their pedigree, and to that would prefer 
retiring from the business. 

But the badness of the hotel accommodation is not the only 
matter for complaint ; the irregularity of the postal arrangements, 
the scarcity of water, the want of good roads in the interior, and the 
consequent exorbitant charges for travelling in the environs of 
Athens, are subjects of legitimate reproach to the dynasty which 
has passed away, but which has left behind it an accumulation of 
moral and material sterility that will require many years of good 
government to modify. 

Before leaving Athens, I paid a visit of adieu to the illustriovs 
marble remains of those ancient monuments which, after all, con- 
stitute the beset title of the people of Greece to consideration and 
support. The débris were splendidly inundated with sunlight as I 
looked upon them for the last time, and the charming young girls of 
the Erechtheion appeared to revive and palpitate under the warm 
rays as they cast a reflecting glance towards the gigantic Parthenon, 
which neither bombs nor mines have been able to annihilate. The 
entire scene, isolated from the city and detaching itself upon an ultra- 
marine sky, appeared to be gilded over a delicious dark red, sufficiently 
transparent to satisfy the most ardent lover of the artistic combination 
of light and colour. After this, can it be said that the arts are 
vseless ? for who wonld think of visiting, or even feeling an interest 
in, the medern city of Athens were it not that the genius of Phidias 
still hovers over the Greek capital from the summit of the Acropolis ? 

Other Greek cities are in the same condition—a mélange of 
ancient splendour with modern corruption and neglect. It remains 
to be seen whether the efforts of the new King, seconded by the 
support of the European Powers, will be sufficient to impart a fresh 
vitality to a people who have been suffered to degenerate in the 
midst of scenes t0 well calculated to inspire a spirit of progress and 
civilisation, by the souvenirs of the primitive magnificence of their 
buildings and the bygone aspirations of those noble and eloquent 
forefathers who honoured the marble temples of ancient Greece. 

I terminate my mission by a short description of the “ last scene” 
depicted by M. Mariani, whose pencil has thus kept the English public 
fully aw courant with the events attending the arrival of King George 
in Athens. May his Majesty's reign prove as happy and as successfal 
as his intentions are pure! In that case, bright days may still be iu 
store for Greece, and she may recover a portion of her former moral 
and artistic worth. 


c 
£ 


THE NATIONAL GUARD TAKING THE OATH OF FIDELITY. 

On Friday, Noy. 20, the oath of allegiance was administered to the 
National Guard at Athens on the Place de la Concorde (former! 
called the Place d’Othon). This large square is situated to the nort 
of the city, on the road to Patissia. The Archbishop, followed by 
several members of the clergy, arrived on the ground at half-past two. 
The oath of fidelity to the King and Constitution was taken by com- 
panies and by general acclamation; the Archbishop having on his 
right hand a Deacon, holding a flambeau with three branches, and, 
on his left, another Deacon, bearing the New Testament. The two 
Deacons were dressed in white robes, embroidered with gold. The 
costume of the Archbishop, of richer material, reminded one of the 
vestments of the superior clergy in the middle ages. The ooiffure 
of the priests is black, as I think I mentioned on a previous occasion. 

The ceremonial cortége, composed of the clergy and the superior 
cfficers of the national guard, proceeded to the drapeau of each 
battalion, for the administration of the oath, which was invariably 
For the Ilustraticn of 
this important ceremony our Artist selected the detachment with the 
most distinguished costumes. The solemnity lasted nearly two hours, 
and was concluded amidst the patriotic exclamations of all present in 
favour of the King and the Constitution. 

The regular army will take the oath of allegiance after its re- 


| organisation, which is being rapidly proceeded with. 


the judging, | 











Mr. Fdmonéstone, late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
western Provinces of Bengal, has been made a K.C.B.; and Colona C, R. W. 
Hervey, of the Bombay Staff Corpe,a C.B, 

A letter from Valencia, in Spain, states that the crop of 
oranges has been considerably reduced this year, in consequence ef ~ Ans 
hurricanes « bich bave prevailed in that neighbourhood. 


Mr. G. Lint muse Barks and Mr. Frederick Haines, F.S.A., 
have been ¢ ntcad hororsry sccretaries for organising local and provincial 
ant he Nat‘or kspeare Fond 
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“THE NATIVITY.” 


Tre taste for early Italian art and the due appreciation of its 
unequalled purity and nobleness are of quite recent date in ‘ 
and are a novelty even in Italy itself. This phaseof art—and therein 
lies the secret of its iously-exalted : was not merely 
religious in a general sense, but it was essentially devotional and 
entirely subordinated to the service of the Church. For this reason 
it has very properly been designated also early Christian art. The 
spirit of this art e from various causes almost extinct soon 
after the Renaissance, and it has reappeared at rare intervals. 
We feel confident, however, that we — claim for the design 
by the Hon. Mrs. Richard Boyle first exhibited with the initials 
E. V. B. attached, in the Gallery of the Female Artists, and engraved 
on page 613, a singularly large measure of the true spirit of this early 
Christian art. In justice to the artist we may say that we fear some 
portion of the delicacy of the pen-and-ink or may of necessity 
have escaped in our Engraving, together with a little of its appro- 
priate simplicity of execution and almost severe purity of expression ; 





but still we trust sufficient of the merits of the original have been 


reproduced to justify our high opinion. 

It will certainly assist to a proper estimation of the drawing 
before us. and it may not be out of place or unacceptable at 
the present moment to inquire into the modes in which the 
early Christian painters (who have evidently been Mrs. Boyle's 
mocels) treated the grand event which we commemorgte in our 


festival of next week. On this subject the most accessible 
is Mrs. Jameeson’s “ Legends of the Madonna.” We find 
t the Nativity. like the Annunciation, was treated by the 
ainters in two ways—as a Mystery and as an Event. And we 
be careful to discriminate between them. In the first sense the 
an artist solely intended to express the advent of the Divinity 
i in the form of an infant ; and in, the all-absorbing wonder- 
: of this greatest of all miracles he feels he may ignore all 
earthly accidents or cizcumstances historically connected there- 
vith. But, with all this latitude, a leading idea, or “motif,” 
seems almost invariably to be (as with our art to represent the 
in the act of adoring the Child, an idea which may have been 

from a text in the office of the Virgin—Virgo quem genuit 
In the words of Jeremy Taylor, “she blessed him, she 
worshipped him, and she thanked him that he would be born of 
her; “as, indeed,” says Mrs. Jameson, “many a young mother has 
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But here the child was to be a descended 

d nothing, surely, can be more natural or more religiously 
restive than the manner in which many of the early painters 
expressed this idea. In such pictures the locality is often indicated 


of Ler first-born child.” 


























































































Lefore and since when she has hung in adoration over the cradle | 
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CHRISTMAS COLUMN FOR THE CURIOUS, 





THRIFT OR CHRISTMAS BO X. 


stoppers, from three or 
| four inches in height, of thin clay, the upper part covered with a 


| green glaze. On the side is a slit for the introduction of money, 
of which they were intended as depositories;” and, as the small 
presents were collected at Christmas in these money-pots, they 
were called Christmas- boxes, and thus gave the name to the present 
itself. These pots were, doubtless, of early origin ; for we find analo- 
gous objects of the Roman period. One of the specimens in the 
British Museum is engraved above: it resembles the Roman 
Paganalia. Those described in the second series of “ Pompeiana” are 
earthen boxes, into which money was slipped through a hole. 

It is curious to note the changes in keeping Christmas—the going 
out of some customs and the revival of others. The Bellman, with 
his printed sheet of verses and woodcuts, is now rarely seen at 
Christmas ; although his office was for all seasons, as guardian of the 
night, to bless the sleepers whose door he passed, and this was often 
done in verse. Herrick has some lines ending with— 

‘ast one o'clock, and almost two ; 
My masters all, good-day, to you! 
And Milton, in “Il Penseroso,” has— 
The belman’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harme. 

From the Bellman to Waits is not an abrupt transition. These dis- 
turbers of our slumbers at Christmas are the successors of certain old 
watchmen, who were bound by their tenure to keep watch in the 
lord’s hall from Christmas until Twelfth Day. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century a tenant at Winterborne was bound, with another 
of the same tenure, to watch the lord’s court by night whenever and 
as long as it should please the lord or the bailiff, and on the morrow 
was allowed a dishful of wheat. In one of the manors of St. Paul's 


| Cathedral, a tenant was appointed to watch at the court from Christ- 


| or the Christmas brand; and at this time their 


| was 


| donshire, donations at Christmas are called lok, or lok-silver. 


mas to Twelfth Day, to keep a good fire in the hall; and he received 
a white loaf, a cooked dish, and a gallon of ale. Sums paid on account 
of yule-waiting are entered three or four times in “ Bolden Book.” 
We quote the above from an admirable series of papers on “ The 
Rights, Disabilities, and Usages of the Ancient English Peasantry,” 


* | now in course of publication in the Law Magazine and Law Review. 


We may add 
the Ce rpo! 





, that waits are the remains of the musicians attached to 
ation of the city of London; we find them mentioned in 


the “ Liber Albus.” A regular company of waits was established at 
Exeter in 1400; and, though suppressed by the Puritans, was restored 
in 1600. (Dr. Rimbault, in Notes and Queries, N.S., vii., p. 480.) 


Miss Baker, in her “ Glossary,” relates that the Corporation of 
Northampton, within the memory of her informant, had a band of 
musicians called the Corporation Waits, attired in long black gowns, 
two playing on violins, one on the hautboy, and another on a whip 
and club, or tabor and pipe. A Lincolnshire bagpipe was formerly 
provided in the streets of country towns “ for the common dauncing.” 
In the Law Magazine, just quoted, we find that at Christmas, in 
olden times, tenants and cther dependants, in many places, received 
from the lord an allowance of firewood, called the Christmas stock, 
poaes rents and 
tolls of Hunting- 
A tenant 
at Huntercombe, in Oxfordshire, on the feast of our Lord's Nativity, 
bound to give to his lord a loaf, with a penny we myn a 


other donations were usually due ; in the Hundred 


| gallon and a half of ale, a cock and a hen; and then, on the same 


| choose 


day, the said John and his wife, with another person whom ~e might 
to bring with them, were to dine with the lord. In most 


| of the manors of Glastonbury Abbey, the bailiffs and chief tenants 


| dined in hall on Christ 


| they chose to have it undressed. 


| 


| 


1s a barn, a poor stable, or a rocky cave, and each becomes “a temple 
full of religion, full of glory, where angels are the ministers, the 
Holy Virgin the worshipper, and Chr 1e Deity.” Very few 
accessorics are, however, admitted besides se necessary to denote 
t! subject is a Nativi properly so called, and not the Madre 
Pia the latter the Virgin is represented adoring the infant, but 
tl cessories are purely ideal and poetical, and have no refere nee to 
tit place. Botticelli, Lorenzo di Cr &c., excelled in works of 
. tion. 
] e mystical and poetical versions of the Nativity the Divine 
Inf s e centre of the picture, sometimes on a white napkin 
( 1 no other bed than the fi ry turf; sometimes his 
; on a wheatsheaf, always here interpreted as the bread of 
is often represented placing his er on his lip, which 
the Verbum sum—“I1 a he word,” or I am the bread of 
l fixing his eyes on the heavens above, where the angels are 
cing the “ Gloria in excelsis y his great Sacrifice is 
pret i by an angel, or the infant C ding a cross, 
a . or a crown of thorns. Frequently angel: 
J , as well as the Virgin, are intr joining in adoration. 
I are instances in which att ; St. Helena, St. 
Cat ne, &e., and votaries or t! are introduced. 
s is introduced in 1er marriage with the infant 
§ Any picture bearing or tical marriage was, for in- | 
t reasons, a favourite subjec nunneries. In a large and 
fan Nativity by Giulio Romano, which once belonged to our 
Charles L, St. John the Evangelist and St. Longinus (who 
pierced our Saviour’s side with his lance, and is afterwards 
said by tradition to have become an en nt convert) are placed 
side by side as equal witnesses to the divinity of Christ. “A most 
s deal Nativity,” says Mrs. Jan n, “is one by Sandro 
Bi sive poem, a kind of hymn 
o1 ic. In the centre is a shed, 
I which the Vi the Child, who has h 
f 1 his lip. Joseph is seen a little behind, as if in meditation 
( ght hand an angel presents three figures (probably >| 
sl is) crowned with olive; on the left there is a si a 
2 On the roof of the shed are three angels, with o - 
br s in their hands, singing the Gl , 8. 
Al ese are twelve angels, dancing or é in 
holding olive-branches between them. In the foreground, 
gin of the picture, three figures rising out of the flames are 
and embraced by angels. With all its quaint, fantastic | 
gra nd dryness of execution, the whole conception is full of 
meaning, religions as well as poetical. The introduction of the olive 
and redeemed souls may express peace on earth, or the olive may 
refer the period of universal peace in which the Prince of Peace 
Was By many of the Northern painters there are equally 
elaborate fantasias, so to speak, on this favourite theme, but the 
It Lorenzo di Credi, Perugino, Francia, and G. Bellini— 
surpassed all others in the poetry and grace of their treat- 
ment In later periods, the Nativity was almost invariably 
treated without the imaginativeness of fervid faith; the picture 
then belonging to the second class that we have mentioned, 


in which the subject is represented as an event, with all the 
accompanying earthly circumstances and human witnesses. In these 
pictur's the ox and the ass are always introduced as fulfilling the 
prc ph cy (in the Vulgate translation), ‘He shall lie down with the 
ox andthe ass.” Even in these, however, the artists often allow 
ticmselves a certain latitude for imagination. As an instance of 
this, we may mention the famous “ Notte” of Correggio, in the 


Dresden Gallery, in which the promised “Light to lighten the 
Gentiles ” seems to be rendered literally, and rays of light, symblical 
of Divine enlightenment, emanate from the body of the infant 
Saviour, an effect sometimes spoken of as original, but which is as 
certainly borrowed from earlier painters as it is repeated by 
Rembrandt (in his “Adoration of the Shepherds,” in the National 
Gallery) and other later painters. 


We trust we have raid enough, and given sufficient examples to 
, that the’ drawing we have engraved is conceived in the true 
pit early Christian poetic and mystic art. Yet it is free from 
servility of imitation. The crucifixion on the distant Calvary ; the 
Garden of Gethsemane beneath ; the star in the east ; the nimbi round 
the various heads ; the thorns hedging round the infant Saviour; the 
angel singing “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men!” and accompanying 
herself the Italian 





on mandolino, are all naive but poetical 
anachronisms entirely id the spirit of Early Italian art. The re- 
presentation of the Crueifixion against an advanced dawn—of course 
symbolical of the rise of the “Sun of Righteousness "—is, it appears 


to us, in the highest degree poetical and suggestive. The doves, the 
s, lilies, passion-flowers, and other floral emblems are introduced 
ste. The whole is admirably composed, and the varied 
ssion and beauty of the faces are quite equal to the elevation of 
ception and the delicate unconventionality of the drawing. 





Mr. Goodwin read a paper to the Society of Antiquaries, on 
Tiur-day week, upon scme Hi papyri, which he has lately deciphered. 
It is a story of 300 lines, relating the adventures of an Asiatic wanderer, about 





no. 2400. This flees from the Court of King Ammenemos I. into 
Et! iopia, where he is a entertained, tries daughter of a chief, 
and g:ows a rich man. his old age he longs to return to and writes 


to the King for pardon. 
his letter ic given. The adventurer describes his return to 

with which the King’s presence inspired him, the mistaken zeal courtiers, 
who, fancying that the King is about to the fugitive, cry out that he 
is guilty ; the turning of the tables by King, who pronounces him inno- 
cent, mn 


megnifiient ti mb, and continucs to smile upon him till the day of his death. 


| a yardiand at 





as Day, receiving bread and beer, meat and 
pottage ; some of the tenants would bring their wives and a third 
person with them ; they were required to furnish their own cups and 
dishes, and a napkin or tablecloth, if they wished to eat from a cloth ; 
they brought, likewise, a bundle of wood to cook their pottage, unless 
This entertainment was called a 
** Ghest ;” it was to be done liberally, and in good style. The tenant of 
Pennard, near Glastonbury, could have at his gest, 
or, revel on Christmas Day ten loaves and ten pieces of meat—tive of 
pork and five of beef—and he could have at the same gest ten men 
drinking after dinner in the lord’s hall. There was never more revel- 
ling and confusion in an ancient hall than at Christmas. Let us fancy 
the noise, and smoke, and steam—cooks dressing meat as though they 
were mad, hounds lapping blood and fighting for bones, men and 
women crowding, laughing, squabbling, talking, all at once ; lords 
and ladies gazing at the scene from the upper part of the hall. 

his was one of the seasons for rendering services for tenures in 
socage, some of which were curious—as lifting up the right hand 
towards the King on Christmas Day, wherever he might be in England; 
and rendering a red rose at Christmas. In the Boston municipal 
records, fat capons are mentioned as part of an annual rent of Corpo- 
ration lands in 1601 :—* A fat capon to be given to the Mayor every 
Christmas Day.” In the same year it was agreed that, in all future 
Corporation leases, two fat capons should be given to the Mayor every 
Christmas. (See Mr. Pishey Thompson's excellent history.) 

In the “Paddington Charity Estate,” as part of the manor 
assigned for the celebration of the anniversary of Walter, Abbot of 
Westminster, who died in 1191, we find “ Bread and Cheese Lands,” 
given by two maiden gentlewomen, for supplying the poor with 
bread and cheese on the Sunday before Christmas, and which were 
thrown from St. Mary’s Church among the poor assembled in the 
churchyard. Bread and coals are now given instead to poor families 
inhabiting the parish. 

At Oxford the celebration of Christmas was, before the Reformation, 
meee, with a pageant. At Merton College he bore the title of 

ting of Christmas, at St. John’s he was styled Lord, but at Trinit 
he was Emperor. Jesus College has a huge silver-gilt wassail-bowl, 
which will hold ten gallons, and the ladle half a pint. But the most 
famous commemoration, which is performed to this day, is at Queen's, 
where the Boar's Head, “decked with rosemary,” is brought in great 
state to the table of the Common Room, with the singing of the old 
Christmas carol and chorus, “ Caput Apri defero.” 

Carols kept their ground even through the Reformation. Hone 
wrote, in 1825, few persons, perhaps, are aware that the number of 
carols now printed and published annually is upwards of seventy; 
and they have since greatly increased, rird voce, as well as in the 
publisher's shop, each succeeding Christmas adding tothe number. The 
Christmas dressing of churches is now systematically carried out by the 
Church authorities, and even a manual of instructions is published. 
We doubtless had a Christmas tree in the streets of London more than 
four centuries since. Stow tells of a great storm on Candlemas Day, 
rooting up a standard tree in Cornhill, which was full of holme (holly) 
and ivy for Christmas. Then we read of a great Christmas tree in a 
pageant in the reign of Henry VIIL, “in the hall at Richemonde.” 

ame pies are made, though rarely to the extent they were some 
four hundred years ago. In the books of the Salters’ Company is a 
receipt for a Christmas pie, of the time of Richard IL. ; a pie so 
made by the company’s cook in 1836 was found excellent. The 
Corporation of the city of Gloucester present to the Sovereign every 
Christmas, as a token of their loyalty, a lamprey-pie, which is some- 





als him in a splendid house, with a handsome pension, builds him a | 


tithes a Costly gift, as Tampreys at this season can scarcely be procured 
at a guinea a piece: #0 says a little book, “ Fish, How to Choose,” 
| &c., recently printed at Launceston, 





FINE ARTS, 
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to seventy in nate, 
great room, in 
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icture from Lee Priory 
Sacon and Keeper of the Great Seal under Queena Elizabeth; and a 
portrait of O'Keefe, the dramatist. 

In a notice of Mr. Burton’s cartoon of “Jehu and Joram,” now ia 
the Water-Colour Painters’ Exhibition of Sketches and Studies, we 
suggested, knowing the artist had long resided in Germany, and 
Grawing the inference from a slight academicism in the work ia 
question, and also from an extreme vigour of action reminding of 
cartoons by Kaulback and Cornelius, that “its existence might, 
perhaps, be due to the influence of those German masters.” A cor- 
respondent writes, however, from Ireland to say that he saw the 
cartoon in the artist's studio before its exhibition in 1849, and before 
Mr. Burton had visited Germany. It is due to the artist that this fact 
should be stated; nevertheless, the characteristics of the cartoon and 
the artist's subsequent residence in Germany seem still to indicate a 
proclivity to a style of art not unc. mmon in that country, but which 
would not have been suspected from Mr. Burton’s more recent works. 

A monument is now being erected at Ajaccio (the birthplace of the 
first Napoleon), in Corsica, to commemorate the Bonaparte famil 
and the glory of the first empire. A group, representing Napoleon L 
on horseback, in Roman costume, and his four brothers standing 
behind him, cast in bronze, each 6 ft. high, will be placed on a 
pedestal of white marble; and in the rear of this monument a 
triumphal arch, with three openings, is to be erected. 

The working men of Leeds have determined to erect a statue to the 
late Sir P. Fairbairn as a public acknowledgment of the great services 
rendered by him to the borough. 

Up to the present time, Mr. L. B. Guinness, the brewer, has ex- 
pended £110,000 in restoring St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The 





The annual prizes were awarded at a general assembly of the 
Academicians, under the presidency of Sir Charles Eastlake, on 
‘Lburscay week, as follows :—The gold medal, books, and a scholarship 
of £25 for two years, to Francis Holl, for the best historical painting ; 
to Henry Bursill, for the best historical group in sculpture; to 
Richard Phené Spiers, for the best architectural design. The Turner 
gold medal to Frank Walton, for the best English landscape. Silver 
medals and books were likewise awarded to Arthur Ackland Hunt, 
for the best painting from the life ; to George Smith, for a copy made 
in the &chool of Painting; to Arthur Ackland Hunt, for the best 
drawing from the life; to Francis Holl, for the next best drawing 
from the life; to Edward Evans, for the next best drawing from 
the life ; to Richard Phené Spiers, for an architectural drawing; to 
Jobn Barclay Grahame, for the best drawing from the antique; to 
Augustus E, Mulready, for the next best drawing from the antique ; 
to Charles B. Barber, for the next best drawing from the antique ; 
to Samuel B. Long, for the best model from the antique ; to Frederick 
8. Potter, for the next best model from the antique. A travelling 
studentship for one year, with an allowance of £100, was awarded to 
Thomas Henry Watson, for the best design in archi 


s1tecture, 


MUSIC, 


As usual at this season of the year, there is but little at 
present in the way of novelty at matters musical. 

At CovenT-GARDEN the combined attractions of “Blanche de 
Nevers ” and “ The Desert Flower ” still attract but m+ agre audiences. 
Preparations are, however, being made on a large scale for the forth- 
coming pantomime, It is to the punning of Mr. Byron, the grotesque 
drolleries of Mr. W. H. Paine, and the gorgeousness of “ trans- 
formation ” scenery, that the management of the Royal English Opera 
for a time look to restore its fortunes. 

The Monpay PoPpuLAR CoNCERTS increase as they go on in 
their “popularity.” On Monday last the demand for places was 
unprecedented, and the hall was filled to overflowing with an atten- 
tive and appreciative audience. Beethoven's magnificent septet in 
E flat was repeated, in consequence of its favourable reception a week 
or two back, the executants, as on the former occasion, bein 
Messrs. Lotto, H. Webb, Payne, Severn, Lazarus, C. Harper, an 
Winterbottom. Mdme. Arabella Goddard's wonderful rendering of 
Woelfis “Ne Plus Ultra” sonata was, as usual, productive of th- 
greatest enthusiasm. The marvellous ease with which the fair 
pianist overcomes the apparently insurmountable difficulties of 
this work is now familiar to the Aabitués of these concerts. 
Méme. Goddard afterwards joined M. Lotto in Dussek’s sonata in 
B flat, the instrumental portion of the programme being wound up 
by Mozart's quartet in C (No. 6), the manifold beauties of which we 
should better have been able to enjoy had a t portion of the 
audience conformed to the printed request of the directors to avai 
themselves of the pauses between each movement to take thei 
departure. Vocally, the pro me was unusually strong. Mdme 
Rudersdorff, in Schubert's “ Gross ist Jehova der Herr,” and in the 
spinning-wheel song from “ Faust,” sang like the thorough musician she 
is ; and Mr. Sims Reeves declaimed Handel's “ Deeper and still” 
magnificently, while his graceful singing of Mendelssohn's “ Hunter's 
Song ” elicited such a hearty and spontaneous expression of delight 
and admiration from the audience as to induce the great tenor to 
depart from his usual rule and accept the encore. 

‘he first Christmas performance of the “ Messiah” was 
Friday in last week, by the Sacnep Harmonic Socrery, with a com- 
pleteness not to be su ed. To the well-trained chorus of the 
eociety the music of “ The Messiah” is, of course, familiar as house- 
hold words, and on ey occasion they sang with 

ision and effect. e “ Hallelujah Chorus” was, as usual, pro- 
Snctive of immense excitement and enthusiasm. Mdme. Parepa sang 
the music allotted to her to perfection, her splendid voice 
“telling” with immense effect. Mr. Sims Reeves, still 
evidently suffering from the effects of his recent illness, 
himeelf as unapproachable as ever as an exponent of sacred music, 
and Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s a “ He was despised” was as 
beautiful as ever, Mr. Patey made his first appearance as an oratorio 
singer, and created a most favourable impression. He divided the 
bass music with Mr. Renwick, who, though new to the profession, 
promises well. 

THE STUDENTS OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music gave 
their fourth concert at the Hanover-square Rooms on aT: and 

ginal com- 


iven on 


the result was creditable to the institution. Several ori 





positions by the students were given, all of which were more or leas 
was a MS. scena, 
iss Agnes Zimmermaa 


meritorious. The most noteworthy, perhaps, 
entitied the “ Maid of Orleans,” written by 
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(Kiog Rebates It is very cleverly written, and was charmin; 

—) ‘by iss Faony Armia Se Sane MS. “TE by Mr. Arthur a4 
Walstein were 

siderable promise of better sy ~%, . Charles 

played We Concert Stiick, and the concert, generally, seemed 

to give satisfaction to the friends of the students, who mustered in 

great force, 


M. JUuLLIEN’s ConcERTS are drawing to a close, after a 
prosperous season. rented by his Ia of a descriptive quadrille, after the 
manner of those invented by his late father, was on Saturday night 
attended with success. It is called “The Congress Quadrille 

although why it is so styled is somewhat difficult to determine. it 
consists of popular airs of all descriptions and nations, strung together 
with quite enough “sound and fury,” which, although not signifying 
much, was sufficient to satisfy the promenaders, 


THE THEA TRES. 





New Roya.ty.—A new farce, somewhat of the coarsest, and 
entitled “ Mad as a Hatter,” has been produced at this theatre. It is 
said to have been written by Mr. Francis Marshall, and to be his first 
dramatic essay. An objection may well lie to the subject of the 
piece as a motive for fun; and, indeed, for some time the audience 
appeared rather grave than gay in mood ; but the writer has evidently 
qualifications for farce-writing, and prevailed by force of them in the 
long run. The hero, Charles Hairbrain (Mr. D. James), is believed 
by his uncle, Mr. Crotchety Fuzzleton (Mr. W. H. Stephens), to be 
insane, and treated accordingly. The old gentleman will not 
trust him with a knife or fork, and makes him eat his 
lunch with a wooden spoon. Moreover, he has him examined 
by a couple of mad doctors, from whom he cannot escape 

without violence. At length he resolves to turn. the tables on 
his crotchety uncle, and, passing off an acquaintance as a madhouse- 
keeper, places old Fuzzleton under his + om has him bound in a 
chair, and offers to shave his head, All this is so wildly extrava- 
gant that it will scarcely bear detail; but the audience accepted it as 
the natural climax of an odd story and as a sufficient motive for the 
uncle yielding to the nephew's demand. 


FREE-TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER.—The Shakspearean 
entertainment by Miss Edith Heraud and Herr Krueger was given at 
this hall on Saturday, and has been freely commented on, and much 
commended by, the local press. The Guardian states that Miss 
Heraud has a fine person, an expressive face, distinct enunciation, and 
declamatory power; and that Herr Krueger is far removed from 


commonplace and s direct to the exhibition of passion, whatever 
it may be. The Examiner declares that Miss Heraud and Herr 
Krueger deserve peculiar praise for the admirable manner in which 
they dis ch argéd a truly onerous task. “ The whole entertainment,” 


it adds, “is in reality a capital intellectual exercise, and to realise 
its full merits requires a certain degree of culture in the audience as 
well as in the artists. Miss Edith Heraud possesses both great 


personal and méntal qualifications, and a rare intelligence marks all 


she undertakes, Widely different as were the emotions she was 
called upon to portray, a nice discrimination pervaded the whole, 
which visibly told upon the audience.” Of Herr Krueger, it adds, 


that there is no mistaking the fact that his task is indeed a labour of 
a8 ». “His appreciation of what we may term the more hidden 
uties of Shakspeare’s text was very apparent, and altogether he 


F oduced an impression which was highly favourable.” ——On "Monday, 
y, and Wednesday these two admirable artistes appeared at 
C he am in “ Macbeth ” 





and other Shakspearean dramas, 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

An investigation is being carried on at Queenstown into the 
recert enlistment of a number of her Majesty's subjects for service on board 
the Fodcral corvette Kearsage. 

Mr, Crossley, the ex-Mayor of Halifax, presented a bust of 
the Princess of Wales to the Co jon of Halifax, yesterday week, as a 
© mpanion to that of the Prince, which he gave a short tim —- Mr. Crossley 
has also commissioned Mr, Marshall Wood to execute a bust of the Queen. 


Tbe trial of George Victor Townley for the murder of Miss 
Goodwin, of Wigwell Hall, was brought to a close, at Derby, on Saturday. A 
plea of insanity was set up; but the jury, after a few minutes’ deliberation, 
found the pr isoner guilty, and he was sentenced to death—Mr. Baron Martin 
stating that he “ entirely concurred” in the verdict. 


Th e large screw-steamer the Pampero, being built on the Clyde, 


es lately been the subject of much speculation, on the allegation that, 
h ostensibly a passenger-veseel, she was intended for Confederate use as a 





pe 


war-ship, was on Thursday week seized by the Collector of Customs, acting 





under instructions from the Lord Advocate. 


The Gazette of yesterday week contained an Order in Council 
dirvectir x an alteration in the Northern, Midland, and Norfolk “ircuits, by 
which the county and city of York are taken from the Northern and 
annexed to the idland Circuit, and the counties of Leicester, Rutland, and 
Nerthampton are taken from the Midland and annexed to the Norfolk Circuit. 


The Birmingham papers narrate a desperate affray with three 
burglars which a Mr. Chivers, a gentleman residing at Birmingham, had early 
on Saturday morning. It was fortunate for Mr. Chivers that he encountered 
them singly. By his courage = determination Mr. Chivers saved his pro- 
perty, which was packed up ready to be carried off, administered a cumnd 
thrashing to two ont of three ruffians, and, though he was unable to follow 
a: 1 appt ebend them, yet marked them so that they are not likely to escape 
the attention of the local police. 


The Earl of Leitrim has been cast in damages, to the amount 
f £100, by a Dublin jury, for a libel on Mr. Studdert, a sub-inspector of con- 
bulary. The noble defendant, who appears to have been a good deal 
troubled with threatening notices, received one of these missives some time 
ago, and assumed that it was written by Studdert. He sent a series of letters 
to Dublin Castle on the subject; but the —_—— there, finding that there 
was no evidence to substantiate so grave , declined to comply 
with his demand that Studdert should be a t to justice. These letters 
contained the libel which formed the subject of trial which has just ended 
in a verdict against the noble Earl. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Fosulty of Procurators on 
Thursday week—Mr. A. Bannatyne, Dean of the Faculty, presiding—it was 
announced that Mr. ie, late Sheriff-Substitute of the western 
district of Perthshire, executed n deeds, conveying the sum of 
£18,000 to the Dean and Council of the Faculty, as trustees for the erection of 





ote 











that the sum con will, at 
With this sum Mr. Nie contemplates the erection of one or more 
librarics, as the trustees shall then deem expedient, to be constructed on the 
principle of the public free library established by Mr. Brown, in Liverpool. 
Another object which Mr. Baillie has in view, if the funds should admit of its 
being carried out, is the establishment of public schools for the poorer classes, 
in which education will be given at such moderate fees as the trustees may 
think fit to exact. — +! resolved to authorise the Dean and Ooancil to 
accept of the trust conferred on them, and to express to Mr. Baillie their 
gratification at yiry Aisinterested GR.—Setemen. 


ueful and in ume has long been the wal work of 
reference in the world. Every year, however, it grows ; eee sone 
contains 2428 pages, g ninety. than the ame of last year. 
London not only and addresses for compilation, 
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appear this year for the first time in the Directory are boot and shoe 
menu‘acturers, wind-engine manufacturers, pyri 
tial dealers, church and schoolroom decorators, 
talc merchants. The value of the — of 
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present issue we notice one or two cases, which will show to recent 
a date the lists have been revised and the information brought down, The 
name of Bonamy Dobree, sen., ., Whose death was announced on the 26th 
of November, is taken out of the Directory, p. 47 ; list of Direotors of 


Benk of England, p. 83; and list of City Liew + Pp. 2281. The new 
folicitor-General, Sir Robert Porrett Collier ov, 27, appears as such 
thronghout the book :—Streets, pp. 825 and 710; Commereial, p. 925; Law. 


pp. 1986, 2008, and 2012 ; Nag =" p. 2104; and Parliamentary 

2262, The appointment of Sir Gillery Pigott, Baron of the Court chequer, 
azetted Deo. 4, is noted in two places ;—Law, pp. 1985-1989; Court, p. 2185, 
"he name of the new member for Andover, W. H. amen gt 

Nov. 24, is inserted in Court, Daped ; and 1 12256 and 2261 ; : 

end the name of the rew French Ambassador, Prince de 


its 
: 
aft 


r 40 
- 0 wns presented at Court on nie 2nd of December, is entered in the list 
Foreign Ministers, p. 111; 


and Court, p. 2110, 
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regre Stanc 38 
is Mttle work may iarly acceptable, The volume, 
caiy On, is to be published by Be Bee a tae chee bockeclion: of 10, Kiug William- 


street, 
H. E. K1DS0N.—It shall be re-examined and the sous ven next week. 
MATFO DB ZaMORA.—Your solution of tnpa Ry is eee aaa, bat it reached 


in 
of Problem "Na, 1082 fe quite wound, Look at ths 
until goa hare tieroughly workad it gut 
L. E., 4 ‘arade, B: numbers required were duly 
Puza wet yl oy “by consultation neither BL Hs 
moving the men about. The rule on this point in “ Chees ” is as follows :—“It 
either party be detected in moving the mea when it is not their turn to play, or in moviag 
more than ope man (except in castling) when it is their turn to play, they forf 
oe eee they can show that the man was moved for the purpose of adjusting or 
t.” 


*,.* An Amateur of moderate skill, es CPF toe < on corretpondence, 


may meet with an antagonist by addressing 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 1033, 








WHITE. BLACK. 
1, Bto —ee: - (ch) Kt takes B 
2.Rto Any move 
3. Kt m 

PROBLEM No. 1034, 


By Mr. FP. HBALEY. 
BLACK, 















































WHITE, 
White, piaying first, mates in four moves, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 





ADMIRALTY. 
The ho Sitenteg promotion: s, consequent on the death of Admiral of the Red J. Ayscough, o® 
the 2nd have taken 
Mamirat of the White sir Bi KCB, to be Admisal of the Red. 
Admiral of the +. Sir J. Stirling, Ke., to be Admiral of the White 


Vice-Admiral the RB igh ht Hon. ©, Philip, Bar! of Hardwicke, on whe reserved list, to be 

sy on the same 
ice- Admiral of the Red Sir H. D. Chads, K.C. B., to be Admiral of the eae 

Vice Adeniral of the White Sir R. L. Reynes, K.C.B., to be Vice-Admiral of the Ret. 

ew of the Blue the Right Hon. Lord G, Paulet, C.B,, to be V to A dontral ‘of the 
i 

Rear-Admirals y bp oa and Sir T. R. T. Thompson, Bart., on the reserved ist, to be 
Vice- Admirals on 

Rear-Admiral of the Red R. Smart, K.H., to be bg — of the Bl rp 


Rear-Aémiral of the White * L. T. Jones, K.C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of the Red. 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue W ‘orshead, C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of the White, 
B. J. Sullivan, CB the iC 4 Ma and Sir @. N. B, Middleton, 
C.B, to be pu seo on the list. 
Jiffard, C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 


re) 
Retired Vice-Admiral c. ©. Lempriere to have the rank and title cf Retire] Admiral, in 
pursuance of the Order in Council of May 7, 1068, 


The Channel Squadron, consisting of the Kdgar, the Black | 
Prince, the Warrior, the Defence, and the Trinculo, left Plymouth on Tuesday 
for Lisbon. The Aurora, Resistance, and Royal Oak remain at Plymouth, 


The examination of candidates for admission to the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, commenced on Thursday, before Major-General 
Hamilton, C.B., and the members of the Council of Military Edacation, 


An order has been received at Portsmouth Dockyard for the 
entry of about 1000 men, artisans and labourers, in the various departments, 
to expedite the fitment ot ships ordered to be brought forward for service. 


Major-General Alexander Tulloh has resigned the post of 
Director of Ordnance, from ill health, and Lord De Grey > at 
Brigadier-General St. George, now president of the Ordnance Se 
mittee, to succeed him. 


The “ pardon” of Paymaster Smales—out of whose trial at 
Mhow the Crawley court-martial has arisen—has been followed by that officer's 
5 half pay from the date at which he was struck off the 

Seretigth of the the Inniskillings, 


The large military gymnasium recently erected at Chatham 
is complete, and only awaits the formal order from the War Office for its being 
taken over by the military authorities of the garrison. In future the exercises 
of the gymnasium will form a daily portion of the physical training of gs 
officer and soldier at Chatham, they being, in short, incorporated with hi 
daily drill. 


The annual cxmmiastion of of the bo Ay 4 canine’ on benek the 
main of vessel on 





ifty guns of apes 
of which has not yet been determined on—the Adm ty now being eagage! 
i on board the Excellent gunnery-ship, in o to 





4$00-pounder rified, 150-pounder roandshot, and other 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


The disteibation of the prizes oe wen by y the Ist 4 ring to 
r yesterday uartere, in Leicestor- 


then presented the prizes. After the distribution of the prizes a concert was 
given, and the proceedings terminated with a ball. 


An interesting contest between the corps composing the right 
and left wings of the 2nd Middlesex Administrative Battalion, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkinson, took pl 


wing) exceeded that made by the Hampstead, Hornsey, and Highgate (the 
right wing), and, as was quite right uncer the circumstances in a military 
point of view, the rear company of the battalion (the Barnet corps) was at the 
top of the column. Oné of its members carried off as a trophy of the 

a handsome cup, awarded to the highest score on the winning side, and also the 
highest in the match. 


The annual presentation of prizes to the 29th (North) Mid- 
dlesex Rifles, Colonel Viscount Enfield, M.P., took place on Monday even- 
ing, at the St. Pancras Ventsy- hall, ix tt» presence of a crowded auditory. 


y evening last, 
~ the last commanding officer's parade this - year. After going 18 
of battelion movements, which were admirably executed, 

Be ord err Sergeant Herman with a gold watch, value twenty guineas, 
~:~ by the members of the regiment as an acknowledgment of his 
serv 


The Maldon, or 23rd Essex Corps, celebrated its third 
A report and balance-sheet were laid before the 


te gee age included, as usual, a dinner, at which 
Captain Hewilton, commandant of the corper, presided, supported by the 
members of the borough and about 100 other gentlemen. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ibbetson inspected the Saffron Walden 
corps, under Lieutenant Wade; fifty members of the Ist Cambridgeshire, 

er Captain Barlow ; n members of the 8th Cambridgeshire, under 
Captain Clay; and twenty of the Saffron Walden Cadet Corps, at Cam- 
bridge last week. During the progreas of the inspection, Colonel Ibbetson 
put Sergeant-Major Newton under arrest for “‘answering” him. At the close 
of the evolutions the gallant Colonel expressed his regret that the battalion 
was not up to the average of the volunteers whom he was in the 
habit of inspecting. 


In Soffolk a match has taken place at the Sudbury ran 
between seven members of that corps and seven of the Hadleigh corps. 
Hadleigh seven made a score of 374 against 349 obtained by their opponents. 
——The best shots among the Ipswich corps have commenced a competition 
for two challenge cups, which"must be won six times before they become the 
absolute property of any member. The present holders are Private C, Johnson 
and Private J. Haward.——The Walton battery of artillery was officially 
inspected last week by Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, R.A. 








MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


THE Bank of France boving text nearly £500,000 in specie wit bin the last few days, the 
market for ee Securities teen veg inactive this week, and prices have bad ® 
t , for Money, have real 90) Ditto, for Account, 91 to 91 


and New Three Cents, 90) j: Backeqens ila, lls. to 63. x. vant. Stock 
bas been 234 to India Five per Cents have sold at 1055§; Ditt» Bonds, 136. to 5s. 
discount. There has been rather more inquiry for accommodation, and, for the most part, 


the rates bave been well supported. However, a few short first-class bills have been done at 
Continent span is held at extreme rates. ee tr 9,000 in bullion 





has arrived, chiefly from Austr merica, and Mexico. A portion amount has 
been disposed of to the Bank of England. but sevens have been withdrawn foe export 
tothe East, Most of the Continental : but there is still a proait 


on the Lom «f gold from New York. The dealings yy house have been tone’ 
restricted :—Mexicen, Satie, Greek, 8 ae, and Braziliwn Bonds have given way, and 
tbe scrip ‘of the Confederate -yb-4-% to 36, buyers. Joint-stock Bank and Mis- 
ellane us Fecurities have been dealt in toa ‘fair extent, at steady currencies, The Railway 
Share Market, however, has been somewhat heavy, at barely previous rates 


THE MARKETS, 


CONSIDERABLE inactivity has prevailed in the corn trade this week, and wheat has etgee 
way le. to Ss. per quam. ‘The wine cf other protuce has had a drooping ten The 
show it stock for Christmas consumption has been unususlly largé, and of fine 
os; 5 — ve slowly, at 5a. to Sa. 2d. per 8 lb, for the best nthe 
the transactions have been on a ‘imited ie, Sugar dec! 64. te 
ls oar owt. “To. rice have ruled a sta’ Tallow has fallen to 40a, 94. 
ewt., on Gomes ; but linseed ofl is ste Se. A tur, is nominal ; 

t Frencp qualities ae selling at 656 per cwr. Hay and straw have sup 


rates, but the demand for them has ruled inactive. Owing to short arrivals, 
bouse corals have realised 208, 6d. per tom. Potsetoes are coming to hand in full » 
sbrnéanre, and the inquiry for them is somewhat heavy, at from 50a to 9s. per ton. 
the various other mar! the transactions have on a restricted scales; nevertheless, the 
currencies may be com considered tolerably firm. 





1HE LONDON GAZETTE, 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
BANERU 

C. REYNOLDS, Beaumont-row, Mile-end. builder.—S. J. ae, t 
Kennington-road, at = 9 6G. PaRSae, ¢ eee epee agenen- eee, 
East, cornchandJer.—J. he gph a. A. CaME 
street, Church-st ber-merehant J. SLOWE, Old Ki 
and cheesemongrr.— TIDY. jun, Samy Ockley , 
Hackney, commercial traveller.—M b fey 
oO! neva wat ‘ancy goods. — Be! — - 
J. PAICK, jun., - Bermondse 
Beethi a thi; 
J. ROBINSO =f  FORTESUR. L Lich butcher. — 
F. L. and G. 2 CARVE Skinner-street, | show-itl, hat manufacturera—G, O, LANE, 
neer.—F. A. HARDISTY, Prospect- place, 





ey ne~ » architect and civil 
Ww -road, clerk in the Poor Law — gts —H. T. DREW, U 
Ishi boot and shoe manufacturer. —W. FURSE, Fi =P! Primrose. _ 
B. R. ROGALEWIEZ, Foxiey-road, K. —J. F. SH Su are, 
H. RICHARDSON ~ 1g te" Rawmarsh, 
Ds e onger. U 
’ r.—ANN MABIA BARTHOLOMEW, Tonbridge, dale w WHITE, 
ppleby —J ROOK jun., Hanley, ‘ordshire, buteher.— 
S. STANFORD, Wolve pton, horsedealer.—W. MARIO . N blican.— 
KERR. N re, licensed —W.C. T, SCHAEFFER, b 
Yorkabire, oil, stearine. ee manuf. Ww. HAW, Whi ¥ 
tailor “= —~ ae pai. hoot, boot ryi-te S -—C. FOX. Ki - 
upon-Ho er. — iver pool, butcher. CHARDSON, Wi 4 
Y — —P. CER, Herbert, ‘olk, ceachbuil a - 
‘ m ter ¥ wright. — W. le 
ture or iw. TRUREY, Newport, Moumouthshire, — 
E.G. Kingston. 


enh tee om, Rg Ere Rew v, Brighten, Cheshire, 


Manchester, 
—§ SAUNDERS, Birmingham, jevaller.—'w. 
and 


PRESTON, Bi Fixpos. Be. 














= a vi 
J. HUNT, joiner J. FINCH, Wiseeut, Suffolk, blackemith.— th ELIZA TOO 
pen ARILIn Beverley, orm bing rae ih. es paiteR dom 
sordmeker —R. DAVIES, an BSeme. Fotanire Wainfaur, 
; : sooTcH SRQUESTRATIONS. 

J. HENDERSON. Tw ithardine Cott Perthshire RVES, Kemeaburgb, 
Buteshire.—T, n SMIT’ Inegow, back Hl fot 3 hovel 
penchine ia JANE MCBE ™ risa E -keeper, 





ae, > a 15. 


. ROMER, Wi 
pti om! casters D Rea N, "SaAtHUMsT, City, comm - ry —T. J- 
WALKER ©. 


ce Se ee 














) Cy my MUNRO, Row. 

SMETR, sean, "Tae “os te DAE, = vier 

GooD nul, ie £ * DSAY, Bast 
Hiullbead, Monikie, farmer ; and "Atbroath, Beaher eafrow - te ——as - 
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LOBD WALSINGHAM., 


GOSWELL-STREET will always be 
famous as the residence of “ Mr. 
Pickwick,” but still more so as the 
locale of the Dolphin Yard, where 
the Smithfield Club first held its 
meetings, in a most supremely un- 
comfortable manner. The club has 
now such a fine balance (£4800) 
at its banker's that it keeps in- 
creasing the prizes year after year, 
and, as one of its leading members 
declared at the dinner, “ it hardly 
knows what to do with its money.” 
The president of such a society has 
certainly no need to be oppressed 
with care on its account. His duties 
throughout the official year are 
more honourable than onerous ; and 
the list, since its establishment, 
towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, presents a very fine array of 
names eminent in the agricultural 
world. Lord Walsingham, who 
was born in 1804, has been very 
gradually creeping (since the late 
Mr. Jonas Webb gave up showing) 

to the very top of the tree with his 
southdowns. As he said on Wed- 

nesday night, his primary object 

was merely to have good mutton 

He was then tempted to exhibit at 

local shows; and so, by judicious 
breeding and using the best of the 
Babraham rams, he has been en- 

abled to wander farther afield, and 

to collar the Rs Richmond, Radnor 

and Rigden, both at the Roya! and 

the Smithfield. Four secon 
three thirds formed the aggreg 
of his prizes in 1858-62 for fu 
wethers above and under 

two months. Last week he won 











in three classes, took the silver 
cup for the best pen, and came 
second to the Duke of Richmond 


in two other classes. At the Royal 







Agricultural Society he econd 
with his pen of shea ewes in 
1860-2 besides wit rd and 


a second for ol m and d 
H.C.s and C.s ; but at Worcester he 
came with quite a 
the first prize in all the Sout 
classes, and all the priz 
of them. His Lordship has never 
given very high prices for short 
horns; but Beauty, the Isl 

prize cow, and a “ very good one 
indeed” (as the “ Nestor of short- 
horns observed”), was bred f 
the Merton stock. The Nor 
President’s year should long be re- 
membered, as he and his county- 
men carried away seventeen nrsts 
six seconds, and two thirds. 
Nothing came amiss to them; 
and the shorthorn, Hereford, 
Devon, Suffolk, Galloway, South- 
down, and crossbred classes cf 
sheep and cattle all attest their 
prowess as breeders, or feeders, or 
both. 


res 












LORD 





WALSINGHAM, 








PRESIDENT OF THB SMITHFIGLD CLUB, 


THE CONFEDERATE SCREW-STEAMER RAPPAHANNOCK LYING AT CALAIS PIER,--SBE PAGE 637, 


REMOVAL OF THE LATE 
KING OF DENMARK’S REMAINS, 


Since the death of King Fre- 
derick VII., which occurred at his 
palace of Glucksburg, in Schleswig, 
on the 15th of November, the 
church bells have tolled through- 
out Denmark two hours morning 
and evening. The late King had 
forbidden the embalming of his 
body, and it was in consequence 
immediately inclosed in a leaden 
shell, and remained lying in state 
in a chapel at Gluckburg until 
Monday, Nov. 30, when, as de- 
scribed in our last Number, his 
Majesty's remains were removed, 
with much ceremony, toF lensburg, 
and placed on board the Royal 
steamer Schleswig, for the pur- 
se of being conveyed to Copen- 
agen. Having proceeded down 
the “fiord,” the Schleswig cast 
anchor, and proceeded the next 
morning on her mournful mission, 
Copenhagen was reached at four 
p-m. on Dec. 2, and the whole 
town was astir, the bells tolling. 
Before the coffin was disembarked 
darkness had set in. Innu- 
merable torches were lit along 
the quays and in the port, and a 
naval cortége was formed of a 
peculiarly solemn character. he 
Royal barge, containing the co# 
surrounded by officers and guards, 
was towed by barges of the Royal 
navy, and surrounded by more 
than fifty boats bearing torches, 
solemn music announcing the pro- 
gress of the almost mystic ‘pro- 
cession through a great part of the 
town surrounding the long inner 
basin of the port of Copenhagen. 
At six p.m. the pier of the 
arsenal was reached, where the 
landing immediately took place, 
and the coffin was placed on a 
hearse drawn by six horses. His 
Majesty King Christian 1X., the 
Crown Prince, and other Royal 
Princes, the Mmisters, and a great 
many other civil and military 
officers, joined the procéssion, and 
walked to the inner court of the 
Palace of Christiansborg, which 
was lined with horse and foot 
guards and brilliantly lighted up. 
The coffin was here removed and 
carried through the principal cor- 
ridor of the palace to the Chapelle 
Ardente, or Castrum Doloris, 
where the Royal Chaplain received 
the body and said prayers. From 
the 10th to the 18th the Castrum 
Doloris was open to the public, and 
to-day the funeral ceremonies will 
close by the removal of the remains 
of his late Majesty to the Royal 
vaults at the cathedral of Roeskilde. 
All the people of Denmark wear 
deep morning in token of the 
sevcrs loss they have suffered. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


1a Monthly ; oF 64. without the Supplement, 
[HE ENGLISHWOMAN 8 DOMESTIC 
London : 8, 0. BRETOR, 4s, Strand, W.C. 





6d. Monthly, 
HE BALA OWN MAGAZINE. 
: S, O, BRETON, 248, Strand, W 





Yearly, 
EETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
(4th SEASON.) 
London : 8.0, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


24. Monthly (No. 1, for January, only 14.), 


HE BOYS’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
London : § 0. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C, 





64, Monthly, 
HE BOY'S OWN LIBRARY. 
a London : 


8, 0. BEETOS, 248, Strand, W.C. 


One Penny, Weekly, 


EETON’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


London : 8. O. BEBTON, 248, Strand, 





One Penny, Weekly (soon), 


ILD SPORTS of the WORLD. 
London : S. 0. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


BEDS NOT WORDS. 
beg Why call ye me Lord, Lerd, and do not the things which 
T my a KE vi. 46. 
-{-} Gy hoon. man, 
Nyould Jehovah have thee found ; 
There are griefs Jchovah sees, man ; 
There are burdens thon canst ease, man ; 
Look around ! 


which God, de! 
gon beabs ven opened One man, 
mente affliction’s rod, man, 


Work is prayer, if hy tad God, man ; 
Prayer hied, hears, 


Not prayers, but earnest zeal, man, 
This is what is wanted more :— 
Put thy shoulder to the wheel, man ; 
Bread unto the famished deal, man, 
rom thy 


Not high-counting words of praise, man, 
Does ant, an gaan dome ; 
But that thou Coen aes, aon 
Bring the poor from life’ ways, MAD ; 
To thy home, = ™ 


Wesshlo Ges ty ésing peed, man 
w ot weeds ; kind asta, mos eveods :— 


He who God as he should, man 
his heart's love man 
By kind doeds, 


Deeds are powerful, mere words week, man, 
Battering at high heaven's door. 
Let thy leve by actions speak, man 
Wipe the tear from sorrow's cheek, men ; 
Clothe the poor, 


Be it thine life's cares to mother, 
And to brighten eyes now dim ; 
Kind deeds 


NEW MUSIC. 


OTICE.—HALF- PRICE —All Music, and 
the best Editions at balf the published price, sant post-tree 





ae 143, Now Bond-strest, We 
a ial drawing-room piece is 

ANZS fouvisne TOL 

wn morvena, Stun Serpe td lant” 





4 CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT. 
oOoT 8 NEW ALBUM 
Dance Music, Price 10s 64. 
_ Horwoon and CREW, 42, New Bond-strest, 


———<—  - 


OOTE’S NEW ALB U M, 
Price 10s, 


elegantly bound and Illustrated. 
HOPwooD and CREW, 42, New 


THE NEW VALSE. 
Georne VILLAGE ROSE, 
Price 4s. Solo or 
mei _Hopwoop and CREW, 42, New Now Bond-strect, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE. 
O°ore 8S COLOGNE, Price 4s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
HoPpwoop and Crew, 42, New Bond-strest. — 
THE NEW GALOP. 
Coors’ S ROULETTE, Price 3s, 
Very Dansante. 
Horwoop and CREW, 42, New Bond-street. 
A RIGHT MERRY SET. 
Gorse NEW YORK QUADRILLES, 
Horwoop and one, ak 42, New Bond-street. 
THE PRETTIEST WALTZ 
Or bs) DAISY WALTZ. Price 4s, 
h admired. 
Hopwoop and tune, 42, New Bond-street. 
A FIRST-RATE GALOP. 
(Goors 8 DOMINO. Price 3s, 


Always encored, 
___ HOPwoop and CaEw, 42, New Bond-street. 


OOTE'S KATE KEARNEY WALTZES, 














O’More,” “Terence’s Farewell to 
Kathleen,” ," “ Savourneen ‘a Solo or Dost, 
i morwoon and ; 42, New Bond-strest. 


OOTE’S VILLAGE-BELLS POLKA. Price 


Mm One of the very best +34 will excel in 
celebrated “ Great Eastern,” the same Com poser. 
HOPWOOD and CuEw, 3, New -strest. 





CONTINUED § SUCCESS. 


OOTE’S WATER-SPRITE VALSE, 


Price 4a, Solo, Performed all the Bands in the United 
—HOPWoopD and Crew, 42, New Bond-street, 


THE BEST SET OF LANCERS ARE 








done to one another, (yooese SOEs LANCERS, Price 4s. 
"= Barly in de M ” "tne Cure." and wher popu Aim A rel 
‘The above is from a vol cP ast published by Hateh merry set. No dance programme May & tehout them. 
and Con, 167, Plecadilly, London. ‘The voluu ta L : anded.—-HOPFwoon and Casw, 6, New Bend-cwes, 
poems are i paper, wii edges, 
tise, square vo. Price Sa. A’ ring honk fut Cheeumas t ERR Y 8S ON @ 8 
for “ ” by G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.RSL. Bee also Have youssentheGhost .. ..  «. %& 64 
pom ey NDON NEWS, Dee. 5, page 580, “ Who Shall Roll 5 | — eue~cee gee . => 
pace, Aha oe Ipabella wir ber Gingham Vibra . =e 
Rendy this day, Number 1, price 1d, Sar eer Giseusl' Peat eo noe 
ALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New dew Bond-street. 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS will contain Pictures 
he best artists, including J. Miliais, John Tenniel, and n NEW CHRISTY SONG. 
fully revised, with 2 rw besa of tet de (DUB ANGEL NELL. Price 2s, 6d, A soft, 
which, in former tions, are felt to be unsuited to the plaintive enoored. 
taste of the presen t day. Weekly Number, 1d.; Monthly Parte, 64. Horwoop and New Bond-strect, 


NOTICR.—Mesers. Ward and Lock hw me earned to poofase 
Series of Standard Work under the myle of jels’ Dlustrated 
Nights"’ is the first Imene, which will 
ao Eeneeneey followed bv Dalsiels’ lllustrated ith,” com- 
mencing with “The Vicar of Wak» field.” 
le : WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Breen BEADING | and | SPELLING in 
Gradations 
‘S Ra MOLOGICAL SPRLUING-B BOOK and 
puss ition. Price le. 64. bou 
BUTTERS GRADU AL PRIMER. 47th Edition. 


_ Tandon: SIMPKIN andCo, ; Whittakerand Co. ; Longman and ce, 


Now ready, the king! sh Edition of Frevlich's * Lily.” 
ILY’S DAY.—Designs by L, FRCO:LICH 
am by GOD-PAPA. Twenty Plates with Text, 4to, boards, 
“The im of the most delightful 
wotnn ply ay oS 8 _ A ig’ young mother’s books 
ore UL LAU andOo., =, Soho square, London. 
Now ready, at Madie’s and every Library, 2 vols, 


[= PELLEGRINO. By Capt. 
CLAYTON PROS. M8 ‘A. 
“es - Newey, Publisher. 


WO GUINEAS’ WORTH OF ORIGINAL 
COPYRIGHT 7o pesasitully Tilustrated, for ls 6d. per 
month. See MUSICA MONTH 
pts yy! Sent Maribesongh-ctrest, w. 
‘ "Ready Jan. |, price ln. 64, full music size, 


HE MUSICAL MONTHLY, a Magazine of 
Music, Literature, the Drama and Art In addition to 


J. W. 


Melodies. 
in coloura, Specimen post-fre for eighteen 
stam 
London : 40, Great Mariborough-stre-t, W. Sold by all Booksellers. 


CHOOL PRIZES and PRESENTS. 


Just 

ANFORDS CATALOGUES hers STANDARD and POPULAR 
KS adapted for & hool Prisee and Presents. 

May be had on applicstion, or will be ‘om post on receipt of a 


EDWARD STANFORD, Ef ucational Borks ler, 6, Charing-cross, AW 


BEVIOUS 1 TO PURCHASING BOOKS 
School lor the Drawing-reom Table, I'bu trated 
ift-broks a Broke of ae Litersenre fr the Library, secure. 
ae oe f and T. GILBERT’ various CaTAlsou Be 


containing wror me nt in every 
= ne fon every of wr of bayarn London, 4 Cop hall- wosinon tak 











ILLUSTRATED 





WENTY THOUSAND 


rel 
Fiesed Pro inert seek to relect in Lopdon.—at JOHN 
ible and Book Warehouse, 65, Regent's quadran’. 


iz BIBLES, Prayer-books, and ; 
90.000) "rian domes eran nesses ere 
Bie W, variety of b — he OHS pisiDe 
GUL KA PRAYKR- BOOK. for 63. 6d. 
t Wee Hy 


engre 
to te bad JOIST FIELD'S, 65, Regent’s-q: 





Now ready, 


HOMAS DBE LA RUE and ©’8 KED. 
LETTER Mea aod + pple bg & 1864 dive te 
yg! GLAISHER, F he mooniy JR 
a of the Rautire, Alvonvack 1 be "Ewet 

. an of «il 
he Photograph of oon. “ok 





Price 64, (post, 74) ; In elegant cave ta Oa. | (post, bs. Bd); pare 
Gilt, 2a. 6d. (post, In Ba. ,, 
GRACEFUL GIFT for CHRISTMAS is 
nat, pret nfo GOLDIN A UMANACK for tai 
m rencer comiains, in 32 pace of exquisire 
and all the inf ton the la mooks ; 
p= oo, nformat ot ger year took 


—London ; KIMPKIN, Stachmers’-cour. ; 
> owlett, 10, Frith-street, Soho ; and all Booksellers. 








THE NEW "MORCEAU. 
MPRESSIONE DI VENBZIA. PY C, M, 


Cc. BR. OLIVER. Romeam pews Fume 
Horwoop and CREW, 4, Bond cmee 


ENRY ‘FARMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR, 4, “This is decided) the most useful and 
best Instruction for the Pianoforte 


re seen.” 
Lonéon : J. WILLIAMS, Holborn-bars, and Cheapside 


ENRY FARMER'S GEORGIANA VALSE, 
Tilustrated by J. BRANDARD. Price 44 Solo and Duet. 

Sa—London: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 11, Holborn-bars; 

and 133, Cheapside 


sec FARMER'S CHRISTMAS 
QUADRILLE. Price, Solo, %.; Duct, 34; Septet, Ra 64. ; 
Sa (Postage-free) amirille boasts an 


This Q 
popularity.—London : WILLIAMS, 11, Holborn-bara. 
HE SPIRIT OF THE OCEAN, 











“In the blue depth of the waters, wed uiguay tv ie 
Erinn geez tended css unions Sect 20m 
HANDICAP GALOP 7 ERNEST 

HARTMAN 


is now 
performed by all the A rads bands hy ay ry em 4 
meee + X4 WILLIAMS, Holborn-bars, and 


HE PICKET OF THE POTOMAC, 
8. ¥. HEMY. 2, 


camp on 
from a rifie-wound whilst on f 
London ; JosEra ¥ Wittiams, u,  Helborn-bu , and 123, Cheapside. 
EL DEMONIO GALOP. By W. H. 
MONTGOMER Price Sa; Orchestra, 2 64. Played 
nightly at ay Real pew 
London : JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Ll, Holborn-bars ; and 123, Cheapside. 


HE BOLD MARCO, Sung vy M. 
Pechter in drama * Demonic.” Written by 
ROUG HAM ; M W. HH, MONTGOMERY. Price 2 64. 
; JOSRPR WILLIAMS, 11, Bolborn-bars ; and 123, 
EW BALLADS—*“ Cupid and Christmas ; ; 
Poetry by CARPENTER, Musi by HIME. “I Don's Care if 
La A AS BaRNEA, Music by A. MULLEN. Kaoh pot- 


free 
‘Lendens B, WILLIAMS, 11, Paternoster-row. 


EW COMIC SONGS—The Underground 
Retgee— Best m, will you Buy ?—Dark 


Fag Bm Mutu 
Thy WATKIN W Tm the Dark Girl Dred in Blue Words of 
all by W x WILLI AMS. Bach po t-free for 16 sternys 
Kh Witttamn, Pacer renner toe 





AST NEW Dahus ae! 
M MY any ty ay « Lt 
py Ly FY comp | Dasa, Dues, for 35 Dark 
Gisl Drom te Blue, Minships oa G ap ten 
; eoch free for 19 « 
Sas B. Willams, 1 Pv'qnetercen. 








PorutaR saCKED MUSIC (Half-price). 
beant CHAS W. GLOVER «nd a GLO 

NG ON JESUS, A Sacred & 
DAY BY bay THE MANNA PELL. A Sacred Song. 
WREN ALL CREATE > <T&BAMS ARE DalE. A dncoret Song. 
LEANIN? ON J&SUS. Tran-cribee for Piano. 
Half- Is, Sa. each of the Four Phos in me Veluue, neatly 





i Ga. 34, enivadle for Christmas or New Yours p esent 

: Bold by all Musice-lle a, oF may be teduf & « Publisher 
ty anting samp Aders—Mr. CG, PARK: R, 4 Adium 
a ie ne 





to Officers of ber Majesty's Army amd 
B erg Bands | “0 Ratler manu factan son see a * 
Corne a 


, Clreular Vibrsting Horas, Dumas, F Oh t- 
neta, and every four Panes, Oa dund the He cre: 
test as to tone, 


wuaran teed 
workman-hip, at prices mn h ae 
post-free » Haymarket, London. 





bowe Katimates ‘or B nde and 
BerLEB’s ARTIST MODEL CORNET, 
pecbellf ta vesn ene’ guinr we'ving tea | 


any other cornet yet laced. Complete in m'litary ewe, £6 ne 
—— in very oe eK Os. Milustrated price-lins | 
post- = 


APPIN, WEBB, and COMPANY’S 
LY LONDON STAB LISHMENTS are 


"Oatord-stret, 





APPIN, WEBB, and COMPANY’S 
TABLE KNIVES "FOR CHRISTMAS, 
10s, 6d, dozen. 
Cheapest and best bbe had in London, 


APPIN, WEEE, and COMPANY’S 
and FORKS for CHRISTMAS. 
ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 
Quality guaranteed. 








CHBISTMAS. Handsome and U: i 
en Fee, SS oe etl 
EP ume kai 


Set of 
Set of Four, £10, £12, £ 
Tend Gotten Sorrians, £3.00, Es loa £7, £8 Te 60 tar £14 7a, to £25, 
Bie, a, 38 





APPIN, WEBB, and COMPANY'S 
are 





only London 
71 and 72, Cornhill ; and 
77 and 78, Oxford-street. 
ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the Best,—The 
eT a. Patent 
pa CY oer queen. end 5. Contes Oe - 
sod SY Duos we (odjotni ) Established 17 F 








a 
: 
a 
= 
<-] 
a 
B 
° 
: 
g 





LIGHTS, and 
Gia Dinnee 

















EANE S (the Monument), : London Bridge. 
Established A 
URNISH your HOUSE = the Prog XRTICLES ; they are the 

cheapest in the end. 

DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, manufactured in every variety 
of syle and finish. 

DEANE'S— Electro. Spoons aud Forks, best manufecture, 

seamne- sea te, a Ba 1, P aay ef Tin Dish- 

DEAN a peste, Kettles, Stew and Preserving 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome 
assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bathrooms fitted 
com 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fireirons, in all modern and approved 

DEANES—Bedatrade in Iron and Brass, wi h Bedding of superior 
q 

BEAREG-OE 4 and nd Japon Goo Goods, Ironware, Kitchen requisites, and 

DEANE’S— Turner. pence, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and 

DRANES—Martical ural Toole, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, Wire- 

wor 

DRANE’3—Gaa Chandeliers, new! oy i pattems in glass and 

trated Oatal pte 
New Illustrated Farabaing List gratis 


free, 
Deane and Co., the cutment, Lenden-bridge, 


s “i 


Prorsrrvre OABRIAGE- FREE any 
part of the Kingdom, 
Drawing-room Suites, com) o a - £2500 
Sy 





J. MAPLE ont woe for CARPETS, 
New Patterns 





d. MAPLE and 2. fot FIRST- CLASS 


IMMEL’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and 


Baskets, 
ita with per- 
from 64. 











os. HAIR, beautifully and 
fp teen 
UEFITY’ Inventor, yy  strest, Gray'einm-road, WC. 


WALKER’S PATENT RIDGED-EYED 


oy 











HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
for all who court the GAY and FESTIVE SCENES. 
WLANDS’ 


AMES L LEWIS'S MARROW OIL, prepared 
Janet Cape 
aamin. 3a. 64. Tatine Sogo Ded. Prise MM Medal, 1303, 











OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE a Grey . 


Hair to a Natural Brown or Black pormanen: 
the dye. In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s, 
and ALBERT’S, 24, 
EAncen and POMMADE REPARATRICE DE 
FRUCHET, ys —Infallible to 
Chemists and opt - 
oon ac 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 








is best and onl; 
| oe of Se yam, the 4 
pa hair, wh’ ‘ 


ee aie 
Potuman ‘Bor chiiieen's hate te to meme 

UTS FOLL OF SCENT.—PIESSE and 

ees ne on eee Ot 
The an -~-t, modei bottle of scent, stolen 
k & snap and « new motto, 4s. per dozen ; 1 
dcemn delivered free anywhere for 40s. No. 2, New Bond-street. 


OVE AND KISSES.—PIESSE and 
LUBIN have made several new 
season—LOV. KISSES, 
bam ad nee Sate A oe Stee 0 3 Sa oe 
sweet odour wy Rath y gf Three bottles one 2 
om, ve aT ng AL ; & sam any perfume, ry 
~ Bond-street, London. 














~ SCENT FOUNTAIN FINGER RING, PIESSE and LUBIN’S, 


yas GREATEST NOVELTY OF THE DAY, 
enh Ring can died wih “Whine i orany 
= A - —4 — Factory : 2, Wow teat aieth — 


REY HAIR.—LE BRUN’S' HAIR- 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HRH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
used in the 
and awarded tise Medal, 1862, le 
R. D a om elim’ s 


Knight of the ott A ae 
oa — fr pnowN cop. —— 
to be incomparably oe to eal lohe tee kinds. 


DISEASES OF THE Lunes AND CHEST. 
The extraordinary virtues of Dk. DE JONGH'S Cod-liver Oil in 





throughout the world 








MAPLE and CO. for BEDSTEADS in 
. woes, Tron. and Brass, fitted with Furniture and Bedding 
lete application. 


a - 145, et road, 
yo ITURE, CURTAINS, CARPETS, 
LOADER and ©O., 


Sa Teen Tae Fron , London, 
Prices, Pisin F = 








required 
ian 


VENERAL DRAPERS—Blankets, Sheetings, Linens, Table- 
covers, Damask Clotha, 
SILK” MERCERS—'A large aud well-assorted Stock of Silks, 
Shawls, ™ &e 
WHULESA! DEP. _—Pfame & pee insti- 
‘ties, Atkinson and especially 4 the 


pmenen e y — —S- 
Woollen Clothing, Fiannels, &e., to the poor at thi» season to this 


69 to 75, air birt = 





ILLIAM 8 BURTON, GENEKAL 
ONG to HRA, 
the PRINCE UF WA sonds a CATA ‘UB gratis and post- 
e i Five H n “= of 
jimited stock of serling Silver and teckel Silver, 
Feadece Markie Oot Kitchen Gaseliers 
ky wary Tran a Table Totlet 
Jasinet Furniture, ith lee of 
large Showrooma, at eines ake 4, New. 
man-strest; 4 5, and 6. ‘end L. eames 





meet font cP largest _Rarnishing 
1) ustrated by yy pos -f = 
J. BABIN, Manger, 0 mud 5H, 





on the local 
to the Hereford Infirmary, bears 
to ten etbency im diseases of the chest from 


disease.” 
In of general debility p of Dr. de 
cases y . 
Jongh's Light- brown Cod-liver Oil ve been 
and it has resorted to wish most beneficial afver the 


I 
tried, merely as @ last resort, Or. de 's ‘brown Oil. 
received immediate relief, and its use was aaa my restor- 
ation to health.” 

















HUBBS' PATENT DETECTOR-LOCKS, 


locks and false keys, are strong, 
vines and for every purpose to 
mee of all +inee, Travel hae, Letter 
Fotwerved thst lock ot maf tn ~ 
a sor safes of 
‘of their bck» ‘neal we 


» mF, Of Strong wrought iron, and lined with best-known 
Teds ing and nun-contucting ¢ mpo tion. 
Goors wre, il secured by Chabbs’ Patent Drill-prevencive and 
Oe ee Se Locks 
J 


s SRWING-M ACHTNRS —These 





meld ~ 0 “aenlinmes Gon equal 
. on Newpate-street 
—— A, - - i, = 





“ Por several past I have been in the habit of prescribing 
Dr. de Jongh» Ligh -brown Cof-liver Oil an find. it be muck 
more efficacious other varieties uf ube same madicine which I 





Physician to H_R H. the Dake of and 
“T invariably preseribe Dr. de Jou naeb tive On = 
to any other, feeling «sured tha 1 am recommending a genuine 
article and nut a ctured c] 








lah led 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GEN —e 
ANSAR, HARPORD, and ©O., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
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*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths is Five Shillings for each announcement. 

BIRTHS, 

pe House, Bucks, the wife of 


On Oct. 4, at ot South Australia, the wife of James 
Todman, a M.D., of a daughter. 
the 29th of October last, at Hong-Kong, the wife of 


a@ son. 

the 13th inst. at Hisale, Yorkshire, the wife of John 
Burstall, Eeq., of Quebec, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 


On the 11th inst.,at Monte Video House, near Weymouth, 
Colonel L. Percy D. Eld, late of the 9th Bengal Native 
Infantry, from the effect "ot = received in the Indian 
mutiny, aged 55 years and 2 da 


psovipex: 
No. 6 





LIFE OFFICE, 
t, London, W. 


Policy Holder®’ ital, £ — 
anieal Incense, £195,301, 


t Honourable Earl 
Directors— Hon, Arthur Kin: 
Deputy Chairman—- 
anaging | . A. mont, 
The Protite (subject toa the tare are divided 


anne See 
Examples of Bon es issued by 
THE PROVID IDENT I Lir Hy OFFICE. 


Nomber of ‘Date of} Annual 
Policy. Policy emiam. L 


a, M.P. 





fum Amourt with 
Bonus Additions. 

















4915 10 
1% 15 10 
2513 2 


1s35 7 1 


= 
& 
0309 OM ee Gr & 


JOHN HooDINOTT, Secr@tary. 


ATCHES.—A, B. SAVORY and SONS, 
WATCHMAKERS, 11 and 12, Corohill, London ( ite 
the Bank). First-class Patient Detached cowe © 
latest improvements and Poe xy we 5 power, to eontiens g ring 
whilst being wound, recom: yt a durability. 
PRICES OF SILVER 4 
jewelled, 





Patent Lever W: L ial,and seconds £4 % 6 
oy - een iied in a pe oe Hin 7 H 
Ditw, nest » ° ° 
in Cases, 10s. 6d. extra, 
LD WA’ 
lave Sie, ae o* o - 2 bi 4 
Ditto, with richly-engraved case. . o *s - 

Di wht at ee on ne led in foorholes .. 1414 0 
patent ioe MATS mal dial and sounds "- 10 10 0 
Lg - 

Ditso, cates Gl qidtiioes” :: :. iff © 
jewel Ww a re oo 
List of prices with on gratis and post-free. 





ATCHES, CLOCKS, and FINE GOLD 
FREDC. 


JEWELLERY — HAWLEY, successor to Themes 
, many years watchmaker, special ea, to 
, Cemge IV., invites inspection of his carefully-selected 





Gold Bracelets, 55a to . 
Gold Earrings, 12s. 64. to £5 5a. 


per ¥ 
Locketa, 10s, to £16 16s, 
| Gold Scarf Pins, 58, to £10 10s, 





Stones en ‘in Exchange. 

} a and Jewellery n d and d Cata- 
sent per post free. Country orders accompanied by & remit- 
or reference prom o Hawley. Watcha any article not approved 
of cocengel. Frederia awley ae and Goldsmith, 148, 
street, W., from 75, Strand ; and © ry-street. Established 
e Secchints and Uelgperenyetiod. A liberal dis- 








ROT? T~ ~ 


BONDAGE Pine, 
TARY CANTEENS for OFFICERS’ 


£8 Se. each (Oak Case), containing 
PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, | TVORY Bee ENIVmA, 


£44) 45538 
Table es O12 0! 1 Gravy oe @ 7 8 
6Tableforks .. eo O18 oT Skee meee tongs 036 
6 Dessert . «+s O13 6 2 Salt spoons ° o. O8 4 
6 Dessert forks .. «+» 013 6/1 Butter knife .. 036 
GTeaspoons .. +» © 8 O 6 Table knives .. - On 0 
a Eee a «+ © & O 6 Cheese knives .. - 08 0 
1 Soup ladle ee «+ O12 © Pair of meat o7 6 
| Pair fish carvers es O14 ©) Pairof chicken .arvers 0 7 6 
2Senceladies .. «+» © 8 O Ivory-handle © 030 
1 Mustard spoon +. © 1 8 Ouk chest.. ° - 080 
~ re 
Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete... «£8 8 0 

Ev other size and i 


ttern in stock, 
Sil and Catlera, West-eni Flouse, 
222, Regent-street; and 67 and 68, King William-street, London- 








both houses as at their Macufacwry, 
Queen's Plate and Ww Sheffield. 
address, 
LAC Ks’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
is a coating of pure Silver over Nickel. Manufactured solely 
} pak! P i —— fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof 
“i Dosen. rr ivery Table Kaives, full Per 
Ze , Balance Handles, Doz, 
Table Forks 1 10 Sandi 18 ° Firs Quality. £44 
Demert Dito 100 , 110 Table Knives .. « 1 20 
Fok 100, 1 is 0 Dessert Knives. - 0156 
ttle 1 00, 110 Carvers ( bn 069 
~~ «Oa owo , 0180 Kitchen Knives & Forks 0 86 
< 5 Or post-free, carriage- rail. 
RICHARDand JO OWN SLACK, 896, Strand, London. ‘ished 1818 





LD OAK FURNITURE—a complete suite 


for s dining-room, com a magnificently-carved cates 
sideboard. plate-g a ditto dining table, a 
a, and eight chairs in morocce ; the wheto te SOLD tor 
55 guizeas—helf ite value, Also, 


four extra other fir 
niture, suitable for * aaney —At ROBT. GREEN and CO,’S, 2, 
Mortimer-street, Regent-st: 


ALNUT SUITE of DRAWING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, « great bargain, of ctutiog anstiey, e, nal to 
orice #) guineas, half its origi inal cost ; consisting of a fine oval 





loose « vers, a a w ional cha 
Spenis? dining-room suite, 38 guineasa—At z GREEN 
and CO.'S, No. 24, "Mor.imer street Regent-stres. 





OULKES’ CEMENT for GLASS, CHINA, 
Toys of al) kinds, Leather, Marble, Wood, Maché 
Fcewily, Jewellery. ee ae ‘ancy work, is 
~y ite tenacity and easy mode of 
a] Chemists snd Basnars, and ed the Depot, Argyle-w, Birkenhead, 
BROWN AND POLSON'S 
p ATENT CORN 
Packets, *d. 
Tina, le. 
rigs MANUFACTURERS 
TO B.A. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
( ‘ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used 


and warded the Prine. Medal, ‘1862. 
Ev HRISMA —Prepared only by H. P. 
urlington-arcade, — 


FLOUR 





TRUEFITT, B This truly cer fata 
" combining 9 bale a and => a3. aid 
realy peas 


Notice. — H. P. Tmehits 
arcade and Aldershott. 





Y OUne’s | S ARNICATED CORN PLASTER, 
= ben, YOUNGS ARNICATED BUNION 
PLASTER, Is, tA < Sent by post 14 stamps, 





2 #2 2 =» 2 BR IR G. 
BATESsS APPLIANCES fof the COME OF 8 OF STAMMERLNG, 
Address 9, Great Castle-street, Cavendish-sjuare. 





WANSIED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, 
= Bavine f 


by er ood 8 
Srrlokeoe a ore Se Semen sud — 





NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, price 2s, 6d. (free by post, 28. £4.), 
PECTROFIA ; or, Surprising Spectral | 
De Sight Ghosts everyw here, and of re | a 
BROWN. 
GRIFFITH ap 


Sixteen Tit 
novel and wordrons amusement. 
FARRBAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
STANESBY’S NEW ILLUMINATED WORK. 


HE FLORAL GIFT.—Every Page richly 








1 4to. price : 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. 1 ~ -+—] 
Price 0, each ; cl 





l4a.; moreceo antique ; every page 
in Gold and Colours, 
HAKSPEARE’ S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Oe ee Portrait from his Mona 
APHORISMS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. With 
guveree and FARRAS, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Portrait 
With Frontispiece, feap 8vo, price 2a. 6d. each, cloth 3s., gilt edges, 
ILLIAM ALLAIR ; x.) e, Bunning Away to 


OUR BIRTHDAYS, Ts, AND HO! How Tc TO} IMPROVE THEM. 
By EMMA DAVENPORT. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAY, Corner of St. Paul's-churchyard. 
Just ont, 5s. each, cloth, with Dlustrations, 
UKE ASHLEIGH; or, School Life in 


Holland, a ALFRED ELWES. 
tg gs TALES OF LANCASTRIAN TIMES. 
By the Rev. P. DUNSTER. 
PETER THE WHALER. By KINGSTON. 3rd Ki. 
GRIFFITH and FABRAS, Corner of St Paul's-churchyard. 


Price 3s, 6d. each, cloth, illustrated ; 4s. 64, coloured, gilt edges, 
HE poAPPY HOME ; or, The Children at 
House. By LADY LUSHINGTON. 
MY GRANDMOTHER: s SUDSSS OF STORIES. By 
MRS. BRODERIP. Dlustrated bp ah er, Thomas H 
PLAYROOM STORIES. By GEORGIANA CRAIK. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAS, Corner of St, Pau!’s-chu: 


Price 2+, 6d. each, cloth, [llustrated ; 3s. 64 coloured, gilt edges, 


fPINY STORIES FOR TINY READERS, 
TUPPY ; or, The Adventures of a Donkey. 
LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of ous heur-daieed Pets. 
‘churchyard. 














GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of 





Price 2s. 6d. each, with Coloured 


Plates, 
HE LOVES OF TOM TUCKER AND 
LITTLE BO-PEEP. Written and Illustrated by THOMAS 


HOOD, 
PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. By the late THOMAS HOOD. 
TiJustrated by his Son. 
NURSERY FUN ; or, The Little Folks’ Picture-book. 
Comfe Subjects. By CHARLES BENNETT. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St, Paul’s-charchyard, 





Price 2s, 6d. plain ; 42. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant, 
URSERY NONSENSE; or, Rhymes 
without Reason. By DARCY W. THOMPSON. Sixty 
the author equals the > humour of theartis. . . . 
This la: zhter provoking p 
GRIFFITH i and FARRAN, OF Paul's-churehyard 
Price 2s, 6d. each, with 200 Illustrations, cloth, 


HE BoY's mS | TOY MAKER, By 
ELLS. Sixth Edition. 
THE GIRL’S OWN TOY MAKER. Third Edition, 
GRIFFITH and FABRAY, Corner of St. Paul's-charchyard. 
Price 64, each, with Frontispiece, 


HE GRATEFUL § SPARROW. A True 


Story. 
DICKY BIRDS. A true Sto ag “Second Edition. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, The Corner of St. Paal's-churchyard. 
Oblong §vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ITTLE BYLITTLE. A Series of Graduated 
Leseens in the Art of Reading Music. By the Author of 
“Conversations on Harmony.” 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, The Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Third Edition, enlarged and improved, 
Hu QW 1 BECAME A GOVERNESS, 
the Author of “ Little by Lictle,” &e 


, cloth extra. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAS, The Corner of St. Paul’s- 

















Ry 


sharchyard, 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
HE NEW BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE 
ey BOOK OF "BL DCKHBADS. By CHARLES 
SNET a, Plain , 7s. 6d, 


BE. oured. 
2. STANTON "GRAD NGE, By Rev. C.J. ATKINSON. 
3. rif BLAC K PANTHER. By Sir LASCELLES 


° Wik AND MRS. RAIN. By PAUL DE 
De LITTLE BLUE HOOD. By THOMAS MILLER. 
— MORE FUN. By the Author of “ Great Fan.” 


plain ; 7s, 6d., coloured, 
Lon SAMPSON LOW, SON, and OO., 14, Ladgate-hill. 





Dey 





This day, sent post-free on receipt of six stamps, 


SPECIMEN LIST, with 32 Page 
Diustrations of ATTRACTIVE BOOKS for PRESENTS, 


nted on toned paper. Gilt edges, price 64. 
es Ay SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14, Ladgate-hill. 


OPULASL NOVELS. 
ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 
mR ADOWLEIGH. By the Author of “ The Ladies of 


er HE "SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of 


“CHRISTA TMAS AT OLD COURT. By the Author of 
* Richelieu in Love. 
NED LOCKSL ey, Mae ee 
THE CREAM OF "Al Ar. 
THE LAST OF THE CAV "ALIERS. 
AT ODDS. By the Author of “ Initials.” 
RichARD BENTLEY, New Barlington-street. 








on ee, De Oe, ee “Se oF 
iy TLLUSTRATED g BGOLDEBY. 60 Tlus- 
trations t Tenniel. 


HANS CH ChiisTiAN ANDERSEN'S: ‘ICE MAIDEN. 
39 Illustrations Oa, 6d. 
LAR EDITION OF THE INGOLDSBY 


THE POP 
LEGENDS. Se. 
FRANK B UCKLAND’S 8 = at ~ ied OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 1st Series, 6s. 
SIR EDWARD “chmAsy's *PIFTEEN DEJSISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD. lie. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New S puttingten- street. 


TANDARD COOKERY BOOKS 


ANCATELLI’S COOK'S G GUIDE. 1000 Recipes. 45a, 
FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK. 1690 Recipes. 12s, 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 2s. 6d, 
EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 2s. 6d, 

THE LADY’S DESSERT BOOK. 2s. 64. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burli 


N EXQUISITE WORK OF ART.—The 


pole of the ART OF ILLUMINATING, « work 
be heen, purchased by 8 and Gitpeer, 
low price of 30s. 


tains 
Bank of Ragland, 1 tie, 


D-fvEn Olt; 
PREPARATION, 
that the most effion- 











N CoD. 
TS PURITY, ‘MODE OF 
“* from 


New 
Chemists to the Quesn and 
Ungton-etress | and Savory nd Boor, Chonaiets to th <* 





| Gu sorts by will-kaown Ax hors, handsomely bound and nicely 





NEW BOOKS, 


OOMBRIDGE'S SHILLING GIFT 
mai, 1, UNION JACK, and other Stories. By MRS. S. C. 
2, tHe TOWN OF TOYS, and other Svories. By SARA 
oan NO aro a] LAND, and other Stories, By THOMAS 
ss - THE SEA SPLEENWORT, ont peer Stories. By the 

Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe,” & 
IB’S HALF SOVEREIGN, re other Stories. 


5. 
a rs, RUSSELL GR 


6. THE Lt ay LORD, and other Stories. By 
JULIA COR: N 


ER. 
1. 738 CAPTIVES. DAUGETER, and other Stories, 
By W. HEARD H ARD. 
", THE ORPHANS OF ELPHOLAY, and other Stories. 
FRANCES BROWNB. Price | 
GQROOMBRIDGE and Sons, s Paternoster-row, London. 
ST FOR PRESENTATION.— Ready 


this Day, elegantly bound, moroc antic ted 
— paper, with 36 initial Tras cnt Sane rd Tileseions 


THE WARS OF WAPSBURGH. 
tte," 





By the Author of “ The Heir of Rede): 
[GROOM BRIDGE and SONS, 5, 


RACE AGUILAR'S 
os "INFLUENCE. on A Tale fi 


Tow, 





WORKS, 


NEW BOOKS, 


—_—_—_ — 


AN a a Size: BOOK. 
In 2 vols., 4to, handsomely boa: in loth, price 3s, 64, each, by 


HE MUSICAL HERALD, 
oy cca, and other en hel a by Bishop, 
Streak 


BR BLAKE, aal, 
iow ready, price 3s, 6d., post-free, 
GUtcHs s LITERARY AND SCIENTI FIC 
“ A more portable com: 





REGISTER = ALMANACK FOR 
m Can & be aA - 
mito 421, Strand. rer 


EXCEL . 
Now : LENT GIFT-BOOK. 


-Ti imes, 











CHRISTMAS saeanana by the late 
ea BEB, D.D. Set to Music 4 WILHELM 


London: DUNCAN and DAVISON, 244, Regent-street, 





THE PASHIONS FOR Data RY. 
HE LONDON 





eats MOTHERS iS. ARMTRASE With a Portrait 


Lustrations. nie: 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSA P. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 52, 
THE VALE OF CEDARS. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6a. 

BOMB SCENES = HEART STUDIES. Tales. 
With frontispiece, cloth gilt, 
THE WOMEN OF ISRARL. Two vols. coth gilt, 10s. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, _Paternoster- 

Forty- ninth Edition, price Eightpence, post-free for nine stampa, 
DELL’S SYSTEM OF SHOBTHAND, 





LT ey y 
aid a Traene-Gnvecantnel cot and } ry 5, Paternoster-row. 


Cloth, gilt, price 2s. 64, with thirty Dustritions, 


HE MAGNET STORIES. 
temas 3 We, 3 Julia Toll Conver, Prances Browne, We tear Hilteeea’ 
yend Fanon Be Brolang Bow 5, Tow, 





OTICE TO OLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, 


and STUDENTS.—The HOMILIST oa. .— iy; post-frea, 
10d.) contains : inal —Germs ought—Biblical 
E Year—The Preacher's be post, 
aan oy 4 — PTs now ready, price 5a, 6d. és. Vola i 


comprise the whole of the numbers issued (0 the 


ae an and contain above 120 
London : W. KENT and Oo., Paternoster-row ; = all Bookeellers.* 





“far NM ae et a 
—} k- completing, the work, wht be 108, 
Bik be ready in the spring, and 


BOOTH, 307, Regent-street. 
HAKESPEARE’S SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


R.A. One volume royal lémo 
days. 








BTEB PARLEY’S ANNUAL for 1864, 
snenitonsly ental by Woah Meowe Se. 
Z : W. Kent and Co., all Booksellers. 

Fifth Eaition, e enlarged, price ls. ; post-free, ls. 2d, 
INTS ON ILLUMINATING AND 
ORNAMENTING IN GOLD AND METALS, with Litho- 
Tllustrations 


Henry M. 
London : J. Stay et, Oct 








Price 1s. ; gecbdees, ta $4, with i4 Lithographic Pistes, 


LPHABETS and DESIGNS, of different 
Stn yaa Pa ne  Diemtrsten sat Demet, O76 


Price | each Part containing four beantifull, ted f 
Golo eh hy 4p ay 7 


OPIES FOR COLOURING, for the 








of 
Mihnery Flaten Cut Patterns, deer ith full descrip- 


tioma, By = 13 
London : B. BLAK®, 421, Strand. 


GAaaD CHRISTMAS NUMBER O8f 
fit hy This Richly {astra illustrate] Namber is 
Christmas I lustrations by Diatingaibed Artis cad 





T., UNITED LIBRARIES. —BOOTH'S, 

onsoss, HODG pastes ants SAUNDERS and OTLEY’ 3— 

nm. from 0 G Au 

a ets New 4~% in English, =. Seonen, —— and 

age ~aleake s00n 2 et, in large num ers, io ensure 
perusal all pubseribers,—307, Rege: 0 

Polytechnic Institution), en oe one 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW- 


YEAR'S GIFTS.—ali 
nko of art po A pap and Cartes de V isite, in the highest 
selection wy 





celebs rated maou- 
facturers. Stationery rtment, SOUTHS LIGRARIES 
307, tA W. (next the Royal Polytechaie Institution) ” 


NE HUNDRED AND  FIFTY-SIX 
really COMIC SCRAPS, ty and y. ~ on super- 





fine paper of varions colours, for 13a, 6d. 4 
stamps. be | of cous calli lenghable =. forming a saeeb 
——~ 5 Sa A books, Scree 

w ing: room Large sy be in a > om — 





DF ecoaR and CanStS 
jes can 


Menara. Th MARION nd. OO. Teet. They 
ay just received a of various rt Sade in ching, 
opale glass, and JES selection of she best 
esig the above work. Boxer, fitted tied with maseriale suiiabl 
for Presents and New Year's Gifts, Sa, 6d., 10s, 6d., and 

Ornamental note paper gasce at 1a, and 2. ; by port 
ls. 24, and a. 4d. Tinh © valley of Goold on 4 New Year's 
Cards, PAPETERIEZE MARI ‘MARION, 152, Regent-sureet, W 





POBTBAITS PHOTOGRAPHED on 
AMEE, g terable like Sévres paintings, not 
requiring « glass to them. Enlarged or reduced to any size, 
trom Carte de Visite Portraits or any. Lind of soatereayae. 


ABTS I DE VISITE, 12 for 2s, 6d. Forward 
add to the 

DON PHOTOGRAPHIC o GUEYING 1%: INSTITUTION eh tere 
lington-road, b> ~rond, N you will receive 1%, the exact 
> and copy of original, which will be returned. specimen sent 
ang Shteun on vemighes four stampa. Address WM. CHAR LESON. 


ABTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 








>) portraits (0: on @ page), ; for two on 
page), 1s ee ag 5s to 60s, : fn (fous on & page), 
WO wae oe Portra oslebri is, Gd, Ca - 


its tee, 
nes “Travelling ay wilting eck, inkstan’s, blot:‘ng-dasat 


At T.&T TUENSDN'S, , Oxford-street, W. Ratablished 1542. 





REST, Monogram, or Address, STAMPED 
on PAPER and ny poem, iw Colour, without any charge 

, by a ¥ REED, Stationer, 67, Oxford.street, W. 

The ¢ . Seren House i 


Monograms designed. 
London for Note Papers of every description. Samples free ty post. 











Cortes, Friese J. RARSARD and SOM, S00, Oxtond-cteech, W. MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY 
SSTGNG for WINDOWS of difeeat syle | BEWARE Sw Eade Yantras 
E for WINDOWS rent st mu 
D tte a TATMANIR 3 0 € ry es Fleet-street, Ev Inspection invited. 
on 1d: BARNAMD and SON, 88% Oxford street OTS of FUN for 1s—APPARATUS 


~~ Bighth Edition, with 22 Lithographic Plates; posi-free, 84., 


TAINED WINDOWS: the Improved 
Transfer Process of DIAPHANTE, easil at email 
coet.— London : J, BARNARD and SON, 339, 


ECA LCOMAN IE —Boxes, containing 


Desigrs, M for this beentifal A: 
rice 10s, 6d., sent on —_ t Post Office order. 4, BARNARD — 
Sole Agenta for the tee, 339, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ECALCOMANIE. — Instractions, 6d, 








fon, 








Boxes, complete, 10s, 64., Mla, and 42s. 
A} i of soSwi and white wood les, 
rr hee WINDOWS : By new process 
DIAPHAN nstraction , E 
BARNARD, 58, terrace, Londoa, W 
THE MOST USEFUL MAGAZINE FOR FAMILIES IS 
HE LADIES’ on BEASURY. 
vol 7 Se, 24, 
Myoutston aod Walomr, Paternostel-tow, Landon. 





ORPULENCY AND ITS NEW SELF- 


hand it BVANS, 42, 
FTY FUNNY STORIES for SIXPENCE, 


Post-free of any Bookseller ; or of B, W. ALLEN, 20, Warwick- 
, Paternoster- row, London. 


IGHT HON. F. E. DENISON, MP.; 


the “ Times” C 
. One Penny. Notices, 
Double Number of FUN will be published. Onl: 


1864 —ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 











a DIRECTORIES, PRERAGES, ANNUALS, 
pA by 8. 
sed f Sicanar t's Sopa o¢ Moe mae 74 
al gratis and postage-free. 
IBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH 
VICE. 


SER 
FAMILY BIBLES, Steel Engravings, handsomely 
ind, 10a. 6d. 


PRAYERS. Gost oP , roan, gilt Aang haw 
CHURCH ah a a Very clear rench morocco, 


vas alae * or Dit Papen ant Geet Sarees suitable 
free. WILLIAMS and Oo.'s _— 
Watthense, 194, Oxford-street (a few doors west of Regent-circas 


Joa GILBERT begs to invite the s attention of 
generally to 


te EROWROGED 
Ars ATCAMED, and ot Hooks. In the Showroom w 
latest and best Atlases and Mapa. 
Ls lates shock of Dibien Prapens Chureh Services 
and Books Is Yor Prewnta Qutaloguse poss free, : 
, Gracechurch-street, 





for APS: all 
contains 


for performing SIX wonderful MAGICAL TRICKS, and 
netructions for more, 14 stampa. The great M ney 
Trick, 7 stampa — A. ANDERSON, ‘Acton Cottage, Acton-street, W.U 


LAYING CARDS from 








6d, per pack ; 
De La Rue’s, 10d., la. 3d., Is, Od, 2n, SA, and 25.63. A pack 
forwarded by post on receii stampe, with 2d. extra for postage 
ion : J. SAT, 

18 and 19, Gracechurch-strest, Eo. 
LAYING-CARDS—Secondhand Club 
a ee eae These cards are recomm-nded as 
much more - im use than cheap new cards 
are sold in ¢ verity, and Bancks (late 
Hunt's) best Cards. Is, and la. 31 Saks lia. and 144 adoven. At 
MUDIE and BONS, -gtreat (opposite the Hayma:ket), 





HOMAS DE LA ROE and CO.'s PATENT 

New Mandarin , Willow Pat- 
the season are now ready, an I may 
be bad of all Stationers. 


UNNY PLAYING-CARDS, 





just out, 


and character ; post- 
of P, ey A ANDERSON, Acton Cottare, Actun-strest, 








ever i 
compe k. ANDERSON, Acton commen LF Lon! 


OY’S OWN MOVING PANORAMA, = 
novel, fitted with p-owenfam, rollers, and many-coloured 
ly tnoam d. free 35 stampa. 
GON, 9, Wine-office-court, Fleet-*.ree*. 


oy’s OwN GHOST. Startling [lnsions. 
pO MP ag St ty : ceed Carving “ime samp 








London : G. DOREISG TON 4, W 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS .—The best 
Youth ty J, we 
Send three stam 
yale: HY ePaTaaM, ith Be 





for 
~~ -~4 web om iwement, 
Semana, wa. 
INDING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS—The Half. ie yearly Volumes bound in the appropiate 


nde ie tant PO, SON, and tana igo, 1 Shse-lane, AS 
ee ES of COLOURS 


Scientific 








complete with orem | for this Art, suitable for Christ- 
Sis, emertenent t of Child 
mee Freeeats, 90 ae nam « large tos 8 





VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER,—The 
PEOPLES PRINTING-PRESS, eek>. 
Oe Te ken eke, Wat H.M."s Post Office, 





NVITATION and ACCEPTANCE Note, 
Papers cota of and Household eo 
J. GILBERT'S, | RG 


PsRoLs, BL BLAOK 1 LEAD, and O COLOURED 


Lauhon, Bo. ENTAIL nod RocfUaaE, pid nd. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY 
NEW TEAR Cortstess Bete Paper, Bavelopes, and Cards, 
7, GILBERT'S, 19, EQ 





AIR JEWELLERY. —G. HOOPER, 

ARTIST IN HAIR. Solid Gold for Hatr, from 

Hair from On, 64, each, Hair trom Vin. each, 
&e, Tlastreted 


conh foens-0ibe Regent stsens, Lenton. 
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NEW _MUSIC. 


EL DEMONIO QUADRILLE, 4, introducing 


the melody of Mr. iw 
from “ Bel Demonio.” " Compo W ILMONTGOMERY. Price tc 
At A, 0, Oxford-street. 


Durr and 





B*. DEMONIO VALSE (performed every 

omnes at the Royal Lyceum Theatre), introducing the 
Feeb and admired airs in “ Bel 

| Ad Compra . MONTGOMERY. Price 4s, 

Du ‘euesea, #4 Oxford-etreet, 





EW SONG, *ae Oak AND THE 
SAPLIN HEN SMART. Price 2464. 
ot half price. Tats one cf the mast mek Geeks gras the 

Bu vr and Hobasos, No. 20, Oxford-street. 





HE BROKEN FLOWER, Son 
oe sprano, Voice, Composed by the Hon. A 


Coon, serie 8 and CoO., 62 and 63, New Bond-street. 


HE HON. ALFRED STOURTON’S Popular 
Song, THE SPELL =: =Ry 5 maury. now being sang 
Se. 64. Can be had either in F or A Flat. 
Coce, HUTURINGS, and UO., 68 and 63, New Bond-street. 


EW BALLADS,—“I dream of thee in 
the silent night,” “The Hawthorn Tree,” mw tk 
oer the rolling sea.” Words by D. G. BERRI; Music by EB. 
ERRW HLL. Sissi AND FOREIGN HERALDIC OFFice, 
3, High Boiborn lon, W.C, 
E NEW, ‘ELEGANT, WALNOT- f-WooD 
DRAWING- poom F PIANO, ge. 
COCKS and OO.,6,N Darlington = 


Rs COCKS AND CO.’S CHRISTMAS 
yf ——y7 8) “yo ye 
Her bright smile haunts 











Embossed, 2s. 6d. 
oe ay — bossed, 2s, 6d. 


THE MUSIC 2a, 6d. 

"TWAS THY LOV'D VOICR 4 AND AINE ALONE. 2, 6d. 

THY VOICE IS NEAR. Song. 2s. 6d, 

FAVOURITE SON > A+ T. WRIOETOS, highty 

for b fre, “The 

- ishers surpasses 

teh St 

Sacred Song, by Miss M. 

ay M. Lindsay. With 

the Season. Words by 
8 . Words by the 

4. Masic by C. @, Hamilton. 

ae Song by F. ‘iicken (Composer of 

oe HIS BELOVED SLEEP. Sacred Song, by F. Abt. 

G, PF. WEST.—12 NEW es 1-4: PIBCES for Piano, care 
fal) throu >. 6d, 
0m VNC WALLAGE "Oi, Nanny,” for Piano, 34 Valse 

2 
ft at MABCH, for Piano. By 8 GLOVER. Solo, 

BRINLEY RIC tA RDeS NATIONAL a at FOR PIANO. %.61. 

WARBLINGS AT NOON. B Brintey 3s. 

THE DANCES OF THE IN N— Boudotr i -* 4. ; Doet, 
«. Happy Fam’ yg 2 and R Exh, 
po OF WALES'S OXFORD MARCH. By Mrs. H. 

SHAMiLTONS i MODERN INSTRUCTION FOR PIANO, 403rd 
MPeur HUNDRED VOLUMES muitable for Presenta, Lists gratis 
rt free. 

BERT COCKS and 00.8 CIRCULARS of New Music and 
DRAWINGS of PIANOS and free. 

COCKS and 00.8 yay FORTSS, in Walnut and Rose- 
wood, 65 outoons, Y_) £35, £42, and £ 

London - T Coc =. and Co., oad Bate w. 


Publishers ry the H.R. ales, « the 
Raggee Rootes . Agents for Solas dion, BuaEINToUwe 
Co., Caloutta. 


a 
; 


eld 
ag 
Sees 

: 
“tehog i 


coat 
aa 








EW MUSIC AT A QUARTER PRICE 

ext ra.)\—Catelogues the same sent per for two 
Mampa—ROnenr VERN and CO. “iguste Publishers 65, street, 
Portman-equare, W. 


rue 





BEST GALOP. OF _ HE SEASON. 


HISTOPHIL 
By HENEI TALBOT Price 3 
POSTER and KiNG, 16, Hanover Ragent-stree Ww 





us QUADRILLE FOR. CHRISTMAS, 


TWELFTH-NI 
HENRI TALBOT Price Sa 
16, » Hanover-street, Regent-ewee:, W. 


pus MOST POPULAR BALLADS OF 


__ POSTER and Rise 


* The wild waves whi \— # — Daggan 3... «8a. 6d, 
i eg ml 1 past?” Do, ee . 64. 
“ Wild bells.” a ee - . Ba Od, 
des the cllite by 1 ne sea.” _Hacton s +» 264, 
“Cone take thy lute and ring. ae ee - Mad, 
“Conel Linn.” Vi gin nia @ je) . . - Sor, 
Tle listening mot! do. Sa, Od. 
ls ve me in t epring : a " a, A Mactarren 2s, Gl, 
“ The mountaineer’s » Do. oe 3s. Od, 
" The parting gift.” ner nb Favarger ee ga oe 
The stare are with the voyager.” H Smart ee 
Fostma and Kino, 16, Hanover street, Regent- strc, W. 


IANOFORTES LENT ON HIRE. 
~. free; Option of Purchase; Convenient Terms | 

The as assortment in London of every mee a 

a PEACH Maker to i! ne Queen), 78, Bishopa , Within. 








IANOFORTE S.—The new 20-guinea 
seaewens Com, © 


a ne full com: arranted perfect. 
ro patent. oa street, No commision 
allowed. No reduction of price. The best possible piano for the money. 


IANOFORTES.—H, TOLKIEN'S 





having elicited v jon, the lic is ly 
imviced to hear t ex nary Piano. ice, from its low 

re, is not named, oo tee ate & coming to 
inepect ite beeuties. Pianos for hire, with option tehase on 
easy terms. lvrawings free.—H. Tolkien, 27, King Wi ~street, 


London Bridge. 
ONCERTINAS,—JONES and SON, 
e nglo-German : 





Maberany, in covered , 
Catalcguee of other yualivies gratia 


HOMSON'S 8 PRIZE MEDAL a 


r[\HOMSON’ = MEDAL CRINOLINES 
are made from Want-crvtag Steel, 
the best machinery, 
“with Se best materials, 
in six countries, 





ecu = PRIZS} NEPAL CRINOLINES 

* - ry came of et Pine, 

vestas Fa Wire 

HOMSON’S PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES 

do wor from oRieitieg,” 

Prices from Two to Two Guineas, 
HOMSON’S PRIZE eee CRINOLINES 
are 











kable for D 


fFHOMsOn's PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES. 
Charmin ae Comfort. 
Sought Lightness, 
=i 5 


HOMSON’ 8) PRIZE MEDAL CRUICLINES 











At PETER BOBINSON'S 
Another 


the most eminent man 


FO 
Anes eS Giaste, ait now and tefitient ecioans, 
afacturers In Lyons 
samne eo 


#8 ott 
Patterns free.—-PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-street, W. 


HRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 
J Sever Light Coloured 








oO LADIES IN TOWN. 
PETER ROBINSON to announce that he is now 
for rale a stock of Rich Moire +, of the choicest Colours, 


ht and dark, at about half- 
~ Patterns free.—Peter on aan Oxford-street, W. 


N FABRIO, 
A. mm seem goieee Dn 


every colour, 
Patterns free.—PETE! 





Dress, 
BOBINSON'S, 103 wo 103, Oxford-strees. 





SPECIAL, FO! 
HRISTMAS. GIFTS, 

















for preserving the 500 PIECES RICH FOREIGN FABRIC3, 
re ens eel All the new materials, both and Fancy, inclading 
just suited for Morning Dre a, The Popeline de 
HOMSON'S PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES. 25a, 81 t0 3 guiness the Full Dr 
yom pres 4 Poomer ade, The above are most perfect ties, and d y under value. 
ee tee An immense assortment of for sent post-free. 
for Evening Dress, PETER ROBINSO. 108 to 108, © cford-street, 
HOMBON’ sane MEDAL CBINOLINES. EST ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
‘hly_ recom widest mo 5 34. per yard, all Colours. 
, Happiness, saa 5 dewey for ¢ Children, amoog we: ape = a decided Novelty. 
for Parties. ieces for Selection. 
EE ee Also a very ‘fal Gaal at oe 6d. and 16. 64 the Drass, 
rI\HOMSON’ 8 PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES P tree.—PET: INSON’S, 163 to 108, Oxford-strest. 
for Picnics, 
for Balls, BAtt and EVENING 
HOMSON’S PRIZE MEDALCRINOLINES in variety of style and colour, 
fur Con 8. 


for the ra, 
for Travel: — 


HOMSON’ 53 PRIZE MEDALCRINOLINES 
for the Seaside, 
for the Crystal Pala« ~, 
for the Flower Shows, 
for the Horti ultaral Gardeae 
HOM>0ON’S PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES 
for che Races, 
for the Fancy Fair, 
for the Town or te Coun‘ry, 
for Foreign Travel. 














PaoMson's PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES 


end a Treasure every where. 


yywouscr's| PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES, 


vabionstie for use in England, 
ure in 





France, 


2\s, to 3 
- ROBINSO! INSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
EVERAL HUNDRED WASHING 
RESSES, 





or Pisin, 
Fall Dress, 
‘ETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, 














soi ue in countries 100, 1067708, 108,107, 108, Oxtor atest, London. 
ae PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES T ELVET MANTLE 8&8, 
for Presentation being the eating Otten, of Ge comm, on bet endy & 
— take te Dree ot wall, Totti at 
Illustrations of New poe oo 


/ \eemeeeales -— SPRIZE MI MEDAL ORINOLINES 
.— Good Figure, 
- grace oo 
sive ettest toa thexs Figuss” 


fr HOMsON's PRIZE MEDAL CRINOLINES, 
‘al exe plosond wish rom. . 
rPHOMsoR" 8S PRIZE MEDALCRINOLINES, 
Nobility on 
use them. 
Queens and Hempuesees use them, 


ry.O SUM UP the PROPERTIES of these 


Cc ~ yn in a sentence— economical, convenient, 











To see is to admire ; to wear is to all others, 


ADIES’ DRESS ARTISTIC ALLY 
in perfect good taste a lady should 
philosophy of Dress is not 
hich female rex indis- 

pear equally well ; 
wearer is clearly 
to one is easen- 
i+ ; while some costumes (the 


simply an’ article ot use—a tw 
criminately can wear, and in whieh each will 





Bloomer, for i po fitness for any, and simply serve to 
make the wearers ridiculours. "hen y things are merely utilitarian 
in r, , and have no claim to the slightest 1 beauty, but are stiff 





be convenient for 
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Og ar ae AND SONS, Pianoforte 
Manufacturers (from Messra Broad woods’), 61, Rerners-strest, 





W. Stadio in selid walnat, 
end cases, from 30 guinean 


NGLISH 








is remove! from 


Instruments 
wll 12, Cornhill, Loudon. List of ‘uces and prices gratis 





56, Cheapside, 
sed, dese Varo Meal sah’ 
Tac ie oe et i sat 
IANOFORTE (OOREABR) ta : in a beautifal 
Se cold an ball tcvahen of A ORMMM ond COM D0 Bice 
Regent street, W. 


RESENTS.— PARKER'S PATENT 











yas WINDSOR 
Patented). International 


ae — alam 











CAUTION. 
CBINOLINES stamped 


‘Thomson's Patent,” or “ W. S. and C. H. 
mile for inferior goods Thomson's Pries Medal 
ines are rever stamped thas, bas always with ther Trade 


“ Thompson,” 


heen aetied Ont peetines will be com- 
menced, unless former are 

Tree M a Grown, or me ae ° aL 
; —" Licensees, as are L and them 





SOLD BY GOOD DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
\HOMSON'S PRIZE MEDALCRINOLINES, 


ark, a Crown. 


onc BLACK SILKS, Post-free, 

ie ons se lara of Shh a 
N icHOLson's “NEW CLOAKS, 
ees a ees B's 














on — a, 
EES sass nom petetreeee pemypintealaretving 
cstentions of Bow eates, Cams and 
and sent on apse mums 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, iene London. 





R EAL FUR SEAL 
JACKETS and PA 
A stock to select frou 
made from the choicest tafe toi he prot fusion 
87 inches + § guinea, 
Paletot 38 . a ee * 0 oe 
>. x : ; ~ 13 - 


Fadetoen, tai med Grebe Fur. Ti ‘and w anda 
PETER ROBINSON, 109 to si gana street, W 


YyUSseix CURTAINS, 


Last Season’ 
at PETER ROBINSON S. 
A clearance of upwards = xO 1." at half-price, previous to the 


Fine iano Cupteinn, 4and 3'yards ome, ‘and 2} yaris wide, 
A quantity of very Rich Pattern at iS 18s. 64., and 2is, 
formerly 312. 63 and ¢2s. owe 


pair, 
A Sample Pair sent anywhere on can be returned if not 
ee 
LACE Sawa FF SG, 


previous to the ad 
PETER nonlnsox has Piaaure ia anno that he will 














free. 
Family Moarning Warehouses, 
103 and 104, Oxford-street, London, W. 





j 
i 


eifitii 
i 
yP? 


y 


, 168 and 
ALL AN D 
Tarlatan and 





EVENING ~ DRESS BS. 
Tells, Extra W & specialty, 














HE FASHIONABLE OLOAK of the 
IN is the ENOWSTOKM.—Qan be purchased only of 


SEASO) 
FARMER and 
Real Mantles, from 8 ruineas to 25 guineas, 
Handsome Velvet Bitto, from 7 guineas to 00 guineas, 


— Cloaks, from 21s, 

‘arm Winter Cloaks, from 42s. 

The Great Indian Shawl Warehonse, 171, 173, 175, and 1 
Regent-street. 





INTER SHAWLS, at an enormous 
a in price —F ARMER and ROGERS, having re- 


a and English Shawis 
sol: eee te ths tal kT rdinary 
French ‘Shawls, 5 guineas, usual price 10 


inear. 
Ditto, ditto, di guineas, usua) price 15 guineas, 
Warm Hi oni, Ss Let 10e. e. ~~ 1 prfoe 21a 
Warm Chenille Shawls, 16s., osua! 

171, 173, To ana 179, _ 1. 





NEY MANTLES in CLOTH, VELVET, 


and § 
GRANT and GisK 
are exhibiting an extensive collection of these fashionable 
in Astracan, Veal, Coin, Do, 26 v 
In the new department for Sealski 
a eee 
Real Sealskin Mantles, Rich Lyons Velvet Mantles, Trimmed witb 
Seal and Ermine, from 8 guineas each. 
eclteus nt Family 


and Illustrated Fash 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; yyy + en 
OIRE ANTIQUES, VELVETS, &c. 
GRANT and GASK 


garmente, 

prices, 

~ ta &e., 
is usually 








Patterns forwarded free. 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; 3, 4, and 5, Wells-street. 


Ww CLOAKS SHAWLS, 
and Ma 
Dres« 





and 
ackets for 


— *- Rivtons, 4 ‘Wendl “hiefs, Woo) od 
an ers nsey Woolseys, &: 
Tweeds for Skirts and Petticoata. — forwarded. " 


AMES LOCKE and CO., 
The Scotch Warehouses, 117, 119, and 127, Regent-street. 
RENCH MERINOS, at 2s, 2. Yard, 
and besutifal shades 





ow well wo send for pat- 
fies caat or pre Zabeth Mouse, Westminster Bridge, ©, 


EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS (not cotton), 
p Rab ane Wie) 06 be 08, pur yend, Sus eguaet. All the nice 
HARVEY and 


CO., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, ©. 
IDERDOWN PETTIOCOATS. — These 
Petticoats, 











patronage, are not to be op whe 1 
are to legance, lightnes, 
comfort. List of on Q ite of 
every rize and colour. 
W.H. BATSON and CO. |, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 
8 ON, 
w. 


trim: : ‘Trappers, and 
in Fur, of the finest quality, at a moderate price, 9, 
Oxford-street, W. 


EAL FUR SEALSKIN CLOAES and 


JACK 4 new in sha 
r~) 





Lam 
Bable ae | om, to 25 gs ; 
affs, at po Ss 


250, 6d. thine aren sed and mo: Ry Dealer in all Kinde f Foreigo 
English Skina— W. P. LILLIORAPP. Furrier by appoin:ment 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 194, Davies-street, Berkeley -eqaare. 


ie REBE SKINS EXTRAORDINARY. 
\. ohmroriaat | to] ladies 10 Giwke ya 42.63. 00 Mattes 
of 7a Od. ; 550 at Ze. od ; |, made from four 





, 


‘aaa made from ae 
Fh ended Jannett Skins, ewo yards syuare, lined and trimmed 

let 
ot lined and igimmed with A large lot as Hudson's Bay Baffalo 


guineas. White 





tun, Went Raccoon, and various kinés rom 3) to 
nail ene. Gentlemen's fea’skin Costa, from guineas 
Coate, 15 to 35 guineas. Cloth Coats ned with Far, 

5) to2 guiness A lar, of AS Mais at Ss Hearth- 


to*ia. Fars of every des-ription 
taken in exchange, ,f P. LiLti icharP, Farrier by Sees Ah tow at 
to H_R.A, the of Wales, 194, Davies-street Berke'ey-s.nare,W. 





jy ~ and most fashionable designs and the best workmansh )» 
Moses and Son give particular attention to this important 
a2. of their business, and they can with confidence affirm chat 
the prices are such as must satinfy the most economical 
































be os great conven ence for Latics and G emntees, wi ch wil} 
MOSES AND Ss ON N 
‘4. respectfully invite public attention to their lange and well- 
ersarted Automn and Winter Stock. 
“SANDRINGHAM WRAPPER suadnon ots) 
i . N ais Boke a Se fo 
MOSES AND SON'S 
. READY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTHING, 
for all Classes and all Ages. 
MOSES AND SON'S 
. CELEBRATED “ INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, 
Pol ee from 30s. ce 7 . 
EB MOSES AND 8 O N's 
. HOSIERY and DRar ERY, for all Classes and all Aces 
BE MOSES AND SONS 
e HATS and CAPS, for al! Classes and all Aces. 
iD MOSES AND SONS 
. BOOTS and SHOES. for #!! Classes and al! Agea 
iD MOSES AND SON'S 
e OUTFITS, FOR ALL enna all Ages, and all C.imases. 
E. MOSES AND SON'S 
LONDON HOUSES, 
son. 18, 187, Minor Minories ; 4 Se 88, 89, Aldgace ; = 
are reed ; (488, Bistonsrend. cha 
E MOSES AND SON'S 
Bradferd, Yorkshire. 
BE MOSES AND SON'S 
¢ Establishments are closed every Friday + San 
| until Saturday evening at San ta b es — | 


All articles are marked om 

po ey i ee or the money 
List of Prices with Rules for, Scif-mensurament, Pash Pashion Curd, 
py ET he On Modern Costume,” a sequel to “Goss p 


LSTOB'S ae TROUSERS, 2is., 
and country 
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CHAPPEL 


Geshe and CO,’S NEW ROOMS 


contain Pianofortes by every celebrated maker, and form a 
a 


Room No. 2 —Pianofortes from Thirty-five to guineas. 

Room No. 3— Pianofortes from Sixty to One H guineas and 
armoniums of the best kinds. 

Room No.4 4.—-Harmoniums of every description, from Six to Sixty 





Rooms, Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are approp 4 to Pianofi and 
Barmoniums for Hire. 

have thus the fi hearing, by 

Pianofortes by Ca maker, and texming a far more 

correct jadgment of their various mergs can bly be ob- 

tained by visiting the it LK acoustic pi oe pomp 
differ greatiy, uently deceive ear 

ithe _ freq y even 


eennanerietty ot tane of » Harmoniums is too well 

ished to aee@ any comment ; but, besides tbe Prise Medal, the 

Seay award was accorded to them’ a ee anes of 
aod fine qualley of tne 

An immense assortment may be seen suitable to the Schoolroom, 

Gun, « _ enwrang-aeem, ranging im price from Five to One 


so * my be d within six months of the date 
of hase should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 

perfectly new Pienefeste or Harmonium may be hired, if taken 
for for twelve months certai 


HAPPELL’S NEW TWENTY- GUINEA 
ig ny ‘ORTE, with check action, in mahogany case ot 

















Co, ly seocmmnend this Pianofo orte aa superior in 

to secondhand or other cheap instruments. The advantage to pupils 

in practising on « pianoforte, with a perfect touch, will be 

found inestimable. — # 
ECONDHAND | PIANOFORTES and 


HARMONICUMS — ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS and 
NOFORTES of every description, nearly as good as new, at 
reduced prices. Secondhand Instruments ef every deseri 
tion, and in great variety, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Chappe 
Kirkman, &c. 


Oo 


MERCHAN 8, SHIPPERS, 
AND Pte, ABROAD. 

CHAPPELL and CO., ©. NEW BOND-STREET, 
are red te supply rs in emy part of the world with the 
best MUSIC of every tacr pti pm, in | er small quantities, on 
the most favourable terms; also PIAN YFORTES, from 25 to #0 
guineas ; and HARMONIU Ms. varying im oem > anaes, 
all of the best manufacture, and selected their stock, which is 
now the largest in Lendon. Catalogues of Masic or of Instruments 


will be forwarded (free) on application to Chappell Co,, 0, New | 
Bond-street, London, se | 
IMBAULT’S 8H ARMONIUM TUTOR, 
A concise and easy Book of Instruction ~ ol _ popular 
instrument, adapted to sacred and secular music. Py 
HURCH H. ARMONIU M, with Two Rows 
of Keys.—Just published, A GUIDE TO THE USE OF 7 
NEW AL EXANDRE CHURCH HARMONIUM WITH 
ROWS OF KEYS; to which is added, a Selection of mo Ht 





sical Masters, expressly arranged for this instrument by Dr. 
RIMBAULT. Price 5s, 


L AND CO.’S 


50, 


ROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD, 


, including all the 





ion 
PELL and oon £0, New Tondeeureet 


HAPPELL'S FOREIGN PIANINO 
Pianino 


HAPPELL’ Ss ENGLISH “MODEL 





Model will be found the most og t, 

& moderate price. of the same sim description as 

the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted to country 

where the more complicated actions are ble to the 

tuners. by elegant rosewood case, with full similar in all 
respects to ts at : in 


(\HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL 
PIANOFPORTE, price 50 guineas in —p~ or in welant, 
This Instrument has Three Strings and the fullest gran 


land at the same price. Every i 
(if desired) cuubensgel wihin ths enautae of Gro uae 





Finland im all respects comparable, has —— = 


CG AAPPELLS © ORIENTAL MODEL 


Te — 

Ae wR Be, ah. tf. 10in. PA 6§ oct. C to A. 
with square 
5 


Size, 4ft, 4in, by 2ft, Sin. ; mat, att, Com oct, C to 
by bei ae pass, 6§ A. 
ineas. net cash. 


The above Instrumen: roughly , and are comstru 
of solid ry. with: metallic braci: and everythiag necessary 
to resist the of extreme climates. hey are meal suc. — 


ony acture threughout, that they are confidently recommended 
eons ‘cml adapted for INDIA and for the EASTERN 


inel asting-cnses of tin and woed ; 


(2) A mit- 


able tuning hammer or + (3) a taniag-fork ; (4) some additional 
strings ; (5) a Book on ning and Preserving the Instrument ; 
(©) and the carriage to th he Books, 

LEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM 


HARMONIU Ms, 
No. 1, Three stops, permasign action, additional blower, and 
in rose: 
No. 2. Eight stops, pereussicn ction, additional blower = 
No. 3. Sixteen steps, p ditional blower gs. 


yuu DESCRIPTIVE LISTS (Illustrated) | 


- & 
+ 
60 








PIANOFORTES 
NEW BOND-STREET. 


AND 


EW_ SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM by 
ALEXANDRE, with five octaves, two and in 
These instruments are lower in 


oak case. , and superior to all 
CHAPP and CO. 580. & - ? 








Tixonica. ALBXANDBE _SERAPHINA 
played with 


ied 

and austen ited by the 
of the new Patent Box. Price £5 5a. ; with 
Bom, £9 Ibe 


| LEXANDRE’S UNIVERSAL CHURCH 
Instrumen 








ad tent ts are made scenes Ge 
a cost, also to 
the Susie ng, by x reducing the number of without 
terete unt ee tee for Chureh Musee 
ag 


co 


Oe ees eS Cone apteeat ino Gaels, t San or ble. 
Cases are Oak, ions are made express): 
withstand damp. on 


Flute, Cor hs Clarinette, 
i Mah Gana 
at Gown by Grand Jen for 


Price Rightern gular, 


No, 2. More Powerfal than the ordinary Fourteen. Stop Instrument, 
Lo wen, by SE 3 ft. high. 


Four Rows of Vibrators, equal Bo 26h, Guta, 
Fifre, Clarion, Hauthola, Batson” ‘Tee w Stope— 
One iow always ap the others é rand 
: rawn by G Jeu for the 
heel. Knee well Po Bass and Treble. d s ones 
Price = 
No, 3. The most Powerfu 


of all Harmoniums. 

me Rowe Vireo Seals Fis" hae, lara 
ul 

ep 7 yt ey ty at, Second Finte, 
Second Basson, Second Hautbois, Baryton, bardon, Musette, 
~e . on Draw Stope—vis, Expression, Tremolo, 
@nnd Jeu Tar Chote Organ by right hee Grand Jeu for Swell 
Knee Swe Petals for Bass and Treble. Extra Hand-blower at the 


back. 
This is the most powerful and effective Instrument yet made for 
Church use or Large Hails, 
Price Fifty Guineas. ee 


EW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two 
eed, ¥ ALEXANDRE. 
cond math Conte Sap-ceaes, 8 stops, and 3) rows of vibrators, in 





45 evineas 
ble keyboard, 22 stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in 
or polished care, price 7) ruineas. 
No. 1, ie preston ome pan Sena 
Tous ecemenine J others for charch purposes, and are 
e insQ uments surpass ai lor ¢) 
| aniale wo the to the ist's ose in the drawing-room. Testi- 
J--4 


Professors 
Rimbauit, ue oe Gon, Mr. Tarle, Herr Engel, and th 
descriviive Lists, will be forwarded 





of Pianofortes and Harmoniums 7 be sent on app 
CHAPPELL aud Co., 50, N sureet, 


2 | 


ane organiste, 
on application to CHAPPELL and O0., 50, New Bond-street, 





HARMONIUMS, 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 


MODEL HARMONIU ML 





Expreasion ‘e the use 
Bwall 30 Guin Oak Case. Price, 32 Gemens ; or without the 
No. tetas THE Fn Tle gpl 


See eo a OL pr, *o any ete 


ome. Ts has o Venetian Swell worked ta 
with the knee Pod aes one Aas by 





other Modal to get oat of ort 

HABMONIUMS FOR HIRE 
CHAPPELL’S. —ALEX ANDRE'S 

No. 1 and 2. One 


pen pe lama 





Stops F 
Eight Stops, Two Keyboards.. 
es MODELS. 


oo 2. 42m Od. 
iderable eetastion tress the ative chasyest2! Shara. 


and paying for an Instrument 
Ferhasing hiring, the amount due for hire 


discount for read: ready money. 


RE’S NEW PE DAL 


, from 
= tal and the ost eminent 
Fn application to CHAPPELL and GO be | New Bond-street. _— 


NTOINE COURTOIS' CORNETS.-A- 


are used by i the mess ete 
agers. | - fbition, 180k re SH, one 


No. 1. Koenig's Model Cornet, with 
2. Koenig's Model 
3 Koenig's Model 
(Imitation of es ‘ oe 
4. Solid Silver Cornet, with Water Key .. - +. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM FOR HIRE BY THE MONTH OR YEAR, 


CHAPPELL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
| FOR PIANOFORTE. The Opera 


complete io cloth, lettered in gold. ‘Price? 


UST COMPLETE, with the Words in 
Bogit h, Italian, or French, each 16a. 


HAPPELL’ 8 COLLECTION of OLD 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS, ~— the, Tones to which they are 

; chiefly traditional, with some few of more modern date. 
ised for one or more Fy. Sixty pages, from engraved | 
plates, and with ornamental cover. Prive 2a 64. | 

a, above collection of Carols has been gathered from various 

Sometimes from the lips of the rustic singer, sometimes 

from toon ob MSS., and eometimnes $e frm printed books. They have been 

carefully harmonised and ar ; some as solos, and others for 

four voices, and may a!) be weed on the Pianotorte alone, or sung 

& single voice accompanied by the instrument, The present 

(unlike oubers) consists of the old traditional Carol tunea, 

with the original words. 


HAPPELL’S COLLECTION of NURSERY 
RHYMES, with FAMILIAR TUNES, for Voice and Piano- 
Ads a pages, from 





+ 


. 


.) In oreamental cover, Pri 
work bas been prepared for the express gratification of the 
young, and contains a large number of well a of the 
nursery —* & song of +i ” “ Little ” * Girls and 
boys,” “ Three bi mice,” ** aay yh = made of ?" &c., 
&e, They have been carefully arranged for lorte (to suit 


performers), eae alone or sumgto | 
de-ired. 


HAPPELL’S ENG LISH BALLAD ALBU M: 
ni £ Barker, G) 
Lover, "Walter Maynard, and other’ popular sajeamn eh wok 
tn thts Lites will Uo tones mungten Uke moms pegeiar ballads of 
favourite com posers. 








HAPPELL’S lst ALBUM DE. Danes 





ciety ain Pathe wate wet 
HAPPELL’S 2nd ALBUM DE DANSE 





Pianof ; containing Quadrilles, Valses, 
iy FF --y ~R Polka-Masurkas, Redowas, 
me ~~ ~-4 


Price 4a. bound, with gilt edges ; Lye 4a, 6d. 
N.B—The two Albums eames sos a complete 
Pm TR RR A 


HAPPELL’S CHRISTY MINSTREL 
ALBUM : containing 583 Songs, with Choruses and Pianoforte 


imenta 
B.—Phis collection alone contains 
s “Tn leaving thee in sorsew, Annie,” wins oleae at oe of my 











toclad ing *.. 
cenit re 
HAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM 
afm Norvon, Smart Ab — Price 4a. bound, 
HAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG BOOK: 
containing 32 Italian end by Vi ae 


Pant —The following are 





AND CO.’S 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


the most 
lar arrangements for the Pianoforte from this most 


Upera 
“The Favourite Aizs, as in Three Books, ¢ach 5s. 
KEBOCOLLBCIIONS == LS get or 
pause, pe 


ny Ginglini. Tiga tiechne, Mision, Dig Fl ane 


Sa, 
Eue Pyreuste Aim, as Bests, to Time Bests 


Renaud de 
Vilbac, nerd 


ire 
a 


as, 
Price 3s, 64. 
Prive 4s. 


vee 
if 
{ 


i 
f 


rc 
He 


oer EE yooy 














E’S DESERT FLOWER. 
-_ toe te charming 


Beater RICHARDS’ STIRRUP OUP. 


is 








x 
justrated with a new Photograph of H.R.H. the 
by Hering. 


HE PRINCE OF WALES: a Fantasia on 
National Meiodies for the Pianoforte, by BENEDICT ; 














Wariscs OPERA, THE DESERT 
complete, with a me words, as sung at the 
Ragel Begtich Opes, In boards, price 2 eg 


Bees CANTATA, RICH ARD 
DB LION, complete, with all’ the words, at sung at 
Pestival and St. James's Hall. 


PELL’S MUSICAL GIFT BOOK, 
(it -__ Fa ef Punstese, Mose ot fam oes 


for the CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 





> deme for one or more Votces, 
or 
L No, 45 of “Chappell’s Musical Magazine.” 


Just published. 
OOTH’S WESLEYAN PSALMIST. New 
or Pianoforte 
vee a “ie See aon Jone Perera, Ate, 


HARLES HA amtakD WORKS. 
CHARLES HALLES <f SERTROVETOSURATAS, 
y fingered and edi L-y— -4- 3 vole, Zi la 








UHE’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH, 
"for the Planoforve, splendidly Lurtrated in Colour, Priee 4a 


UST FOR VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS, 
favourta 
Piancfortea —Two F. 


Price 4a. eseb. 
the favourite airs for Violin in one book. ls 
The celebrated Soluter® Chorus, by 


Panstens—A Pantesie on favenrite matolies, ty 3. 





Sovwurtn che fo ene beck} Pric) Is. 
os —A Fantasia, Wy Baar Bagel 








NEW 


MUSICAL 


DANCE MUSIC, 


| [ALBERTS PRINCE OF WALES or 


ST. JAME¥8 GALOP. Besutifall, Toh Prive Sa with a Pos 
trait of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, by BA BAXT 


eee EST-END POLKA. 
Colours by = 


x ——— Tilustrated 

BLTER-SKBLTER GALOP.—Just ont, 
Galop, by CASSIDY (Composer of the Burlesque and 
Capitally ; | Dust, 30 











Illustrated. Price Sa, 
wy HARUM-SCARUM GALOP. By 
CASSIDY (Composer of the, Burlesque Galop). Just 
at &e,, he. Price 38. ; Duct, 3s 


OOTE'S FAUST WALTZ, on Airs from 
er oT eer Hvustrated. Price, Solo or Duet, 
4s, ; Geptet, 2. ; Orchestra, 3r 


OOTE'S 








FAUST QUADRILLE, on 


a 


PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SONGS, BTC. 


a . SANTLEY’S NEW SONGS, 
Lae oy ae  - od. Prisca 
bee pe be A life, Grand scens ~ 

_™ Richard Cour de Lion.” & 





eee ne ae CUP, 
—~t ,.-4 com) 


MR. SANTLEY’S 


i Signor 
‘ea? Arditi, 


Miss Louisa P. 
“Though born in woods,” song ty Mr. W. Ge 8d)" DR 
pengs love” sung by Mr. Weiss (24, 6d 
These three extremel, attractive ballads were 





[ SaGEeo is INVISIBILE, NEW BOLERO. 
Sung by Maile. Tietjens, also by Maile. Volpini, at M. Jullien's, 


Compena ty ARDITE. Price® ~~ 
ILY MAVOURNEEN. 
iT in Bened 


Sun 
ict’s “The of 


by Mr, 


od 





(oote's _ FAUST GALOP, from m_Gounod’s 
Opens, Deonsifully instreted, Price, Sole or Dust 
OOTE’S DESERT FLOWER QUADRILLE 
Aire from Wallace's Opera, Beautifully 


on favourite Airs 
tented. _Pries, Golo or Dust, és, 


OOTE'S DESSRT FLOWER WALTZES, 
pA hte ~~ fimesoaee.” Pees we Duet, a 











d every ¢ 
[%44 M ALONE, XE. Sung by 1 Miss 1 
p -  | Price 2s. 6d. 


N MY WILD MOUNTAIN VALLEY. A 


isite bal 
The A Killarney® Prise moa 7" Dmeticrs 


Louisa Pyne in 


Killarney,” and most enthu- 


ABOvR. hrvaad HAS RAISED, HE HER LAMP 
othe Lily at = a 


Sse aS soko, price Ba nome < 


HAPPELL'S 'S CHEAP WORKS for 
VARIOUS Price la. 64. each, post-free. 



































EW SACRED WORK FOS THE 
UDING 








ay ON siecind from works of 
toa chapel De. Tr Price 4s. ; in 
IMBAULT'S 100 INTERLUDES 
for & otented —t. 1 1 Tunes 
by De Rimbealt. 4s. ; in cloth, 5a 


































































































HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE OF 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. SHILLING I's Popular Violin Tutor. 
Coe rae —_- Snapp r Popular Fuse ‘rotor, 
aS sat ay guves 's Popular English Concertina Tutor. 
No, 44, 100 Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte. 1s. Chayppell's Concertina Tutor. 
No. 48. 108 Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforve. a 's Popular Guitar Tator. 
Bo. 42. PA Lo GY Sa dy o - wad yy Lad 
Ne. a0, Vales DAibert and eter Composers, la. Ch Popular Harmonium Tutor. 
Ee Sa esee eet Sherpas pops ey Tee 
No. A Dance-book for tho Pianoforte, la. a ‘s Popular . 
Gas. Cumy Soe, ee SS SS by » Rapaies Gee See. 
Ne 58. Chsteyy end Bucktey Wi Airs for Pianoforte. © . S Q opsae teraphina a 
fle bef Chrlstmas Albums of Dance Musis, ab Popular V! ae ee. 
ae eee onal goo - ie F: Aime tram (Fatah 
poaee, ro ee pape . ppell's Favourite Airs ‘Alarney.” 
fe. ax * Somaten, edited by Chartes Hlalie a) ie ~ t-} —— | —_eeellesteamanas Second Ser ios. 
S fom Conmnite Gongs, Vz Sine, Rebess &e., 1a. ¢ 2 " 
Kear, Pree of y wala y Chart nee. ta is Raven ke Aire “ Latline” and “ Victorino.” 
No. oe *\damarhan, we, by DrAlbart, e., 1a ny Rosa, Sign, Se. 
ge mest Fopulat . Sesee sire too irise and Seston ire, 
ie me See Se A eer th Plamchns te Chappail’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 
No. 2. rent one Chrinty amd ockiey Minera oo meen ot yt 
fo 5. Bins wy Ascher », 10 Pevensie Sip foun | eee 
Be eee Seen. Seopa feces oe Borate a : 
Rew. tein, nd Comralae Vohoes, 1a, Spespdze tee Gomette Ae. ; aa 
“ra : Shy Schaar, SS German Went 1 © appeil’s Favourite Airs “ Larline* and “ Victorine.” 
tt Foaee y.- TA, vi ln Chappeil's 100 Lrish and Scotch Airs. 
i Sonatas, Halls tke. 1, ia. Conp all's 100 Minatret Melodion 
Ro. 11. Six Pianotorve Pieces an acute onion tion 
ay Piney Fey Bein icra Shebpeli's Fovourise Airs from = of Killarney.” 
‘alban, Konig, Chappeil's F from “ * and “ Traviata,” 
: unten ta t-te 100 Demand tpeinetpeily D’Aleorts) Secund feriea, 
la, 
: "Ach'Tuslian and English Words, In. 
Ten Bones is no 4 RT 
i Faust 
5 Dee ee LA Meta a enpaninen. Tes Forcier LY 
Ten 





a 
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THE CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 
BY THE OLD DOCTOR. 

WE do not trouble ourselves very much, in our quiet village here, 
Layndon, with what goes on in other places. We are ten miles—at 
the Raven Hotel they call it eleven, but then the Raven keeps post- 
horses—from the railway, and we are not much visited, chiefly, I 
suppose, because there is nothing to come to Layndon for, unless it 
te for a sight of our old church, of which we are as proud as it is 
right to be in regard to a place in which we are warned against pride. 
But we manage very well, or at least entirely to our own satisfaction, 
without taking example from other folk, or having other folk con- 
stantly coming down to disturb our social harmony and put us out 
of conceit of what has been good enough for Layndon for many a 
long year. I know—for as the one medical man in the village I hear 
a good many things—that some of the other villages affect to look 
down upon us. I know what was said at the vestry meeting at 
Daresbrook about our having no gas, and I think that the church- 
warden, who was in the chair, might have said a word against such 
uncalled-for remarks, especially as his youngest daughter married into 
Layndon. If I mention that there was an explosion of gas at 
Daresbrook the very next week, and that two of the gaswork man’s 
pigs were blown in at a bedroom window, I am sure I do not set itdown 
out of any unfriendliness. I am quite aware, also, that the people at 
Gladdington contrast the knobbly pebbles with which their streets 
are paved with our single narrow row of flagstones, which, I allow, 
are not in the best order; but I would rather see those flagstones than 
a distress put into a house for paving rates, and the collector of 
Gladdington will know to what I refer. We can bear these little 
insinuations that we are behind the age. Perhaps we choose to be 
behind it, and to let it clear the way for us, We could have all the 
improvements if we liked, for there is no want of money in the parish ; 
and though, as I said before, we know better things than to indulge 
in pride, perhaps the subscription-list for the Lancashire folk will 
show that Layndon did better than Daresbrook, with all its gas, and 
than Gladdington, with all its paving. I know that Daresbrook sent 
£14 6s, &d., while Layndon sent only £11, but Daresbrook has no right 
to include a cheque for £5 5s. which was paid by two commercial 
gentlemen to compromise the charge of breaking two cherubs off a 
tombstone. This went into the subscription, and it did credit to 
David Womblow, the stonemason, that he mended the cherubs for 
nothing but Daresbrook cannot justly call that fine a charity gift. 

There is one thing that I will say. Iam an old man now, and I 
travel about only in the exercise of my profession, which, I am happy 
to say, has taken care of me, in return for my taking care of 
it. But 1 went about a good deal in other days, and I used 
to be fond of attending cathedral services. Now, although 
Nichebury Cathedral is within twenty miles of us, I have not been 
there for years. But 1 will say this much—a cathedral has an organ, 
and the organist is a great man, ard is allowed to conduct at the 
musical festivals (much, I am told, to the discomfiture of the 
musicians) ; and there are vicars-choral, and choristers, and all is 
dore on a grand scale. But, for the real feeling of the music, I do 
not believe that at Nichebury or anywhere else the anthems are better 
given than in our own old church. I know this is a bold thing to 
say, and that I shall be told that I am simply making an insane com- 
parison, whereas I am making no comparison at all, I should as 
soon think of comparing the architecture of Nichebury Cathedral 
with that of Layndon Church (though, by-the-way, I have heard that 
Mr. George Gilbert Scott thinks our east window one of the gems of 
sacred architecture) ; but I speak of the earnestness with which we go 
to work, and the real feeling of all our people. Now, it is notorious— 
l am sure I do not want to wound anybody; but the truth is the 
truth—that the grown-up persons who sing in the choirs always look 
as if they were bored, and the way the chorister-boys pinch one 
another and eat unripe fruit is perfectly inconsistent with propriety. 
I am a very quiet man, and I like to see such things done quietly 
Perhaps at Daresbrook and Gladdington they may 
but I can afford to listen 


and reverently. 
be good enongh to call this behind the age ; 
to remarks of that nature. 

If there is one anthem with which we take more pains than 
another (though I will not say that it is so), it is the Christmas 
Anthem. We begin to rehearse it in October, but we work at it harder 
in the following month, and then we have the three weeks before 
Christmas for what Mr. Screebes, the clerk, calls polishing off. We 
have no organ, and I do not know why we should want one, as we 
have nearly all the instruments separately which are combined in the 
organ, while we have this advantage—namely, that a dozen players 
are co-operating instead of leaving all the work and all the credit to 
one. I consider that it is more churchlike, if I may use the 
expression, that as many people as possible should join in the service. 
Eut it is only right for me to say that Layndon could have, if not an 
organ, certainly a harmonium, if we wished it. The matter has been 
broached and the parish has been sounded, and there would have 
been plenty of money forthcoming; but it was clear there was a 
general feeling that we were quite satisfied with our present musical 
force. Mr. Screebes, who, though only a parish clerk, has had a 
sound education in music, considers that all the necessary effects can 
be got out of such a band as ours, if, as he says, it will only give its 
whole mind to the work. If a band will not do that, it may be very 
well to have a noisy machine to smother all blunders, But ours does 
give its mind to it, 

I had a voice at one time, but after that fearful cold which I caught 
the night I was out in the snow with the poor gipsy woman in the 
fever my singing days were over. But though I can take no part, 
] like to sit in a pew and hear the rehearsals, and the rule that shuts 
out all who are not engaged in the business is relaxed in my favour. 
If I am wanted, my assistant sends for me; but I am not called out 
very often now—patients are very considerate, and desire that the 
younger doctor may come to them instead of troubling the old 
one, and this is kind. I can trust cases in Mr. Spinkling’s hands, for 
he is a very shrewd and prompt young man, with much nerve, and 
people like his cheerful manner. I suspect, between ourselves, that 
though he does not come to church to the anthem rehearsals, he will 
be coming there one of these mornings to say a few words to that 
very pretty young lady who is now governess at Franton Hill, The 
children there seem to require a great deal of attention from him, and 
yet they are rosy enough. The young folks think that because we 
wear spectacles we can see nothing. Vell, well! I can see enough 
to say that Mrs. Spinkling will be the prettiest creature in Layndon, 
and as for Daresbrook and Gladdington, there is not a girl in either 
that ought to be named on the same day. 

I like to see Screebes at rehearsal. He wears spectacles, too. I 
made him do so, for he got into an awkward habit of losing the place 
in Lis Prayer-book, and not finding it in a hurry, and Mr. Mortimer, our 
worthy Rector, did not much like it, and, himself wearing glasses, he 
saw vo reason for Screebes insisting on having young eyes. So, one 
@ay when I was atiending him for rheumatiem, IJ frightened him a 





little with a word or two about sudden loss of sight, and the safeguard 
which science offered, and the very next Sunday he had mounted a 
pair which Mr. Mortimer gave him, and the responses went twice as 
correctly. It is a good sight to see him drilling the children at the 
anthem, spreading out his fingers, and repressing their exuberant vocal 
efforts, but keeping them up, notwithstanding, so that they may not 
be extinguished by the accompaniments. His whole heart is in the 
work. I know that after one rehearsal, at which the children did not 
do very well, he took them away to his little house by the duck-pond, 
and kept them singing there till their parents went rushing about 
the village in alarm, and, finally, they discovered the whole party at 
supper on beans and bacon, Mrs, Mortimer, also, is a most valuable 
assistant, being a perfect musician ; and, then, the children mind her, 
and half a look from her, if any one is careless, sets matters right in 
a moment, She always comes, and brings that lovely little Edith of 
hers, who is too young to do much singing, but who has a belief that 
she leads the entire affair. Mr. Mortimer comes for a short time to 
see how we get on, though, between ourselves, I do not think that he 
knows much about it, for I have seen him smile and look satisfied 
when everybody knew that they had been anywhere that time but in 
the right place. But it is well that the clergyman should be seen to 
take an interest in the ,business. Then there is the Rev. Cecil 
Swinton, the handsome young Curate, I do not know how it was, but 
he used rather, we fancied, to look down upon our performances, 
and could not be got to take any part in them. But all of a sudden 
he changed his manner, and joined us, and sang away in a style that 
made it very clear that he had sung other things besides anthems 
before he took Orders. He never missed a rehearsal. It was a curious 
coincidence that our choir was strengthened at the same time by 
another voice, that of Miss Muspratt, the sister of Mrs. Mortimer, and 
a very sweet young lady, indeed—just what a Curate’s wife should 
be; but I am not saying, you know, that the Rev. Cecil Swinton 
thinks so, I only mention the coincidence. 

I said that we keep our rehearsals private, and this is quite right, I 
think, The musicians are undisturbed, and, besides, the effect on 
Christmas Day is all the greater, because people have not been hearing 
fragments of the anthem. But when the time comes to put up the 
holly it is difficult to get the church clear. The wonderful reasons 
why the children who have been helping with the greenery, and do 
not sing, have for lingering in the hopes of hearing a little music— 
how they “ thought they were told to stop,” or how they “wanted to 
ask when they should come again,” or how they had impossible 
messages from their mothers to Mrs. Mortimer, amuse us; but Mr 
Screebes is firm, and, in spite of Mr. Mortimer’s good-natured plea 
in their favour, turns them all out before we go to work, All, that 
is to say, that he can find, for upon one occasion little Ellen Woodman 
was too many for him, and secretly trotted up into the gallery, hid 
herself, was put to sleep by the music, and woke up in a fright 
screaming for her mother. She was fetched down to be scolded 
dreadfully ; but Mr. Mortimer would allow no scolding at all, and 
sat her in his own pew until the business was over. He is too much 
given to spoil children—that is certain ; but Mrs. Mortimer isa firmer 
person, and I think Edith is kept in very tolerable order. I judge by 
the unhesitating way in which she takes cod-liver oil, which I have 
had occasion to prescribe for her, and which I myself would not take 
even if it would have the effect of macassar oil, and give me back 
the curls of my youth. 

I have also said that there is nothing to tempt visitors to Layndon, 
and, if there were, no persons are likely to visit us on Christmas Day. 
But if astranger should find his way into our village and should come, 
as I trust he would do, to morning service, he will hear our anthem 
and a short and excellent sermon from Mr. Mortimer, who is content 
on that day to confine himself to reminding us of our duty to be 
thankful for all happiness, and of our duty to show that thankfulness 
by trying to make others happy. He could preach a long and 
eloquent sermon if he liked, mind; but he never does upon this day. 
Then, ifthe stranger looks as if he had been pleased with our singing 
and our sermon, and likes to ask any questions about the place, he 
may address himself to a cheerful-looking old gentleman, whom he 
will recognise by his lingering nearly to the last, and by his wearing 
a large pair of gold-mounted glasses dangling on his waistcoat. Then, 
if the parties should seem to suit one another, and the stranger 
is inclined to stay, he may give the old gentleman his arm, 
and, in return, when they have reached a comfortable-looking 
house, with gables and ivy, at the other end of the village, 
the old gentleman will give him an invitation to hear all about 
Layndon over a Christmas dinner, For Mr. Spinkling is going 
to dine at Franton Hill (the children will have him, he says; but the 
pretty governess should teach them better than to say “ will”) and 
his chair shall be at the stranger's service. There will be no one 
else at the board, for all the Old Doctor's children have settled else- 
where, and there is no one in Layndon who does not spend this day 
with his own friends. A dozen households would rejoice to welcome 
the Old Doctor to their board, but he passes the evenings of his 
Christmas Days in one place only—in the room where hangs that 
picture of the gentle and faithful wife who for years made his home 
blessed—who used to listen, by his side, to the Christmas anthem, and 
who has gone before him to join the anthem that ceases not with 
Christmas Day. 8. B. 








KING HENRY VIII. KEEPING CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR AT GREENWICH, 
BY E. F. BLANCHARD, 


Royal residences in England are so few and far between that all 
records of them become more aad more valuable as the days pass by. 
Excepting to antiquarians, the palace at Greenwich is a palatial 
residence long since numbered with the things which have been ; or 
is only remembered by the few students of ancient customs and 
manners, who give to modern times pictures of what has gone before, 
making that which is indeed dead apparently more awake than 
sleeping. When gay holiday folk go down to Greenwich, some of 
them may be struck by two several ways of making the journey. 
Whilst speaking of Christmas revelry, the short, sharp journey by 
railroad seems to be the best means of getting over the ground 
quickly, as, indeed, under any circumstances, it must always be. But 
the idler, faneur, or lounger, as the man with time on his hands 
may indifferently be ealled, will lovingly linger over the delights of 
the river passage, where many places of interest will strike him, 
from busy London Bridge to the comparative quietude of the moor- 
ings of the old Caledonian, hospital for seamen of all nations. 
Without paying more than ordinary general attention to such 
curious stations as Cherry-garden Pier, or the Thames Tunnel, 
where the Naiad or Osprey is always emptied of foreigners 
and re-filled by them, it is our present business to make 
Greenwich at once, and then to conjure up visions of the old place as 





it wae patronised by Royalty some three hundred and fifty years ago. 








Londoners who remember the celebrated fair, and those youthful 


| mutual adorers who still find annual pleasure in rolling down One- 


Tree-hill, or taking a pennyworth of observation from the telescopes 
on the mount, may be unaware that thereabouts a Royal residence 
stood from at least the year 1300 until a century later than the reign 
of Mr. John Anthony Froude’s favourite King, Harry the Eighth. 
Mr. Gilbert’s picture of Christmas and New-Year's festivities gives a 
good idea of regal merrymaking in the year 1513; but, as the Royal 
residence is probably unknown to a large majority of readers, a few 
words about the abandoned palace will be, doubtless, welcomed. 
Greenwich was a Royal palace in the year 1300—the earliest fact 
about it known. Edward L, Longshanks, the “greatest of all the 
Plantagenets,” as an admirer has called him, “made an offering of 
seven shillings at each of the holy crosses in the Chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, at Greenwich, and the Prince half that 


treen' ; sul, 
three and sixpence.” No modern chronicler is quoted. Hee 
Henry IV. made his will, long before that scene of hunger 
for his empty chair with the Tennis-boy of France, as 


Leigh Hunt styled Harry of Monmouth. Henry V. granted 
the manor of Greenwich for life to his uncle Beaufort, Duke of 
Exeter; and after that it fell to Duke Humphrey of Glo’ster--a 
name well known amongst the non-dining fraternity of the Mall and 
Paul’s Walk—who was, in fact, founder of Greenwich as it stands, 
In the year 1437 he obtained a Crown grant of two hundred acres, 
with license to himself and his wife “to embattle and build with 
stone, and to inclose and make a tower and ditch within the same, 
and a certain tower within the park to build and edify,” That same 
tower was built on the site of the present Observatory, Perhaps, in 
grateful acknowledgment of this grant, Humphrey Glo’ster was good 
enough to rebuild the Royal Palace, which stood on the spot where 
the west wing of Greenwich Hospital now stands and he called it, 
from its pleasant position, L’ Pleazaunce, or Placentia. Then it 
changed hands—into the fortunate hands of Henry VII. Here 
Royal Harry was born, and here many of the principal events of hig 
life were divided with what happened at Windsor, 

Henry VIII. was born at the palace, 1491, June 28—same day ag 
the coronation of her present Most Gracious Majesty, as the loyal 
reader will remember. Here, too, he married his first wife, Katherine 
of Arragon, widow of his brother Arthur, in the year 1510, when 
Lambard, the historian, describes it as “a pleasant, perfect, and 
princely palaice.” Here he held tournaments, to which, as Stow 
describes them, all comers were challenged, and he kept Christmas 
“with great and plentiful cheer.” At Greenwich, also, he married 
Anne of Cleves, but the records of that important event in Henry's 
life are but frail and scanty. But we know that over her wedding- 
ring she had a “keeper,” inscribed within, “God send me wel to 
kepe.” How well she was, and what was sent her to keep, English 
history knows, 

Turning to something brighter than were most of the lives of 
Henry VIIL.’s wives, we come to his celebrated merrymaking, por- 
trayed on pages 628-629 by Mr. John Gilbert. Hall, the old chro- 
nicler, seems to say that such festivals held by Henry were by no 
means confined to Christmas Day, but extended to the jollities ac- 
companying the inauguration of the new year. Mr, T, K. Hervey’s 
“ Book of Christmas” (now very scarce) is sufficient evidence that, in 
even very recent times, great licenses in social custom were allowed, 
and boars’ heads were by no means unfrequent ; but three hundred 
and fifty years ago the games were fast and furious, compared with 
anything that modern society could tolerate. Here is chronicler 
Hall’s description of King Henry's Christmas at Greenwich verbatim, 
the ancient spelling being kindly sacrificed :— 

“The King, this year, kept the feast of Christmas at Greenwich, 
where was such abundance of viands served to all comers of any 
honest behaviour as hath been few times seen; and, against New- 
Year's Night, was made in the hall a castle, gates, towers, and dun- 
geon, gernished with artillery and weapons after the most warlike 
fashion ; and, on the front of the castle was written, Le Furtresse 
Dangerus ; and within the castle were six ladies, clothed in xasset, 
satin laid all over with leaves of gold, and every owde knit with laces 
of blue silk and gold: on their heads coyses and caps, all of gold. 
After this castle had been carried abovt the hall, and the Queen had 
beheld it, in came the King with five others, apparelled in coats, the 
one half of russet satin, spangled with spangles of fine gold; the other 
half rich cloth of gold; on their heads caps of russet satin, em- 
broidered with works of fine gold bullion, The six assaulted the 
castle ; the ladies seeing them so lusty and courageous were content to 
solace with them, and upon further communication to yield the castle, 
and so they came down and danced a long space. And after, the 
ladies led the knights into the castle, and then the castle suddenly 
vanished out of their sights. 

“ On the day of the Epiphany, at night, the King, with eleven others, 
were disguised after the manner of Italy, called a masque, a thing 
not seen afore in England; they were apparelled in garments long 
and broad, wrought all-with gold, with visors and caps of gold ; and, 
after the banquet done, these masquers came in with six gentlemen 
disguised in silk, bearing staff torches, and desired the ladies to dance ; 
some were content, and some that knew the fashion of it refused, 
because it was not a thing commonly seen. And after they danced 
and communed together, as the fashion of the masque is, they took 
their leave and departed, and so did the Queen and all the ladies,” 

This pretty scene is the text of Mr. Gilbert's large drawing of 
Henry the Eighth’s revelries, Contemporaneous accounts assure ug 
that such jovial occasions were common enongh at Court, For, 
whilst Henry was strong enough to defy the all-important Pope, he 
was a man who wanted but little unbending to associate with any of 
his courtiers disposed for an evening's amusement after the day’s 
hunt, or fruitless chase of Herne the Hunter in the park on the 
opposite side of London, In the picture may doubtless be seen with him 
such men as Sir Edward Howard, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
who married his sister, the Queen Dowager of France ; and Edward 
Neville—all his bosom friends, as much as if they had been school and 
college fellows, Also, there may be the Earl of Surrey contemplating 
poetry and the fair Geraldine, and little conscious of a Shakspeare and a 
rare Ben to revolutionise that decorous school of verse which he had 
done so much to conserve. Conspicuous are H himself and his 
Queen, and Wolsey is accommodated with nothing short of a 
second-best place. But yet the centre of attraction is the tower, 
which the King and his comrades are about to besiege, and which the 
fair ladies will presently surrender. Upon the whole, they look very 
happy where they are, guarded by merry buffoons, who drop flowers 
and morning-stars, and care but little for picking up the laugh of 
the light-hearted dame or the sigh of the enamoured maiden, The 
knights are going to the ladies, soon to play the sanctioned pranks 
of the seasonable revelry, and, before long, those young gallants will 
be questioned by the “ patresfamilias” of the period as to their 
intentions in regard to Amabel, Amyrillis, or Sacharrissa. They will 
be happy—happy as the evening itself; and there is no doubt that 
that went off pleasantly enough, 
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FREEMAN’S PHANTOMS. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 


“At last,” said John Freeman, shipping agent and citizen of —, 
as he shut a private ledger with a shdden snap, and with a little key 
locked the heavy, square patent brass lock. “At last! At last!” 


He repeated the words so often that they must have afforded him 


peculiar satisfaction. If they did so no sign appeared on his face. 
It was a hard, square face—not without marks of refinement—not 


without intellect ; the brow was open and broad, the mouth shut and | 


determined, the complexion a clear light brown, indicative of health 
and strength, but bearing traces of hard work, that hard work which 
had wrinkled his forehead and had made those shrewd-looking marks 


at the corners of his eyes. The eyes themselves were bright, clear, and | 


cold, of a grey colour; the hair on the head was thin; and around 
the temples were silver threads, which could be only seen in the sun- 
ight, and not where John Freeman sat. 

For he sat in his little office, in a street of a seaport town—a private 


reom at the back, with a glass door, through which he could see his | 


two clerks at work, when they were at work, in the outer office—the 
first floor front, a room hung with notices of sales of indigo, of foreign 
timber, of shares in ventures, of notices of the date of sailing of 
many a good ship of goodly register, A 1, and copper bottomed; of 


placards which told of voyages to Jamaica, New York, to Prince | 


Ecward Island, or to Matamoras—a room in which there were great 
Jedgers and samples of strange goods, and where heavy porters in 
fustian coats came and thrust in invoices of export and import goods, 
or took away bills of lading through the rails of the high wainscoat 
cesks. But no clerks were there then, although a new desk within a 
fresh partition had been set up—for John Freeman’s business was 
increasing every day, thanks to his energy, punctuality, and business 
habits. 

John walked into this room and looked round him, took down a 
large ledger, and extracted some figures on a slip of paper; then 
went again to his own office, and, sitting down, unlocked his private 
book, and, checking again the figures by the extract, rubbed his fore- 
head and the thin hair that grew above it, and said, “ At last, ten 
thousand pounds |” 

Still his eyes did not brighten, and he looked sternly at the opposite 
wall as he said, “ Gained, one thousand pounds a year. Well, and 
what is that? Why, nothing—merely nothing. Fagging hard for 
ten years! Why, there’s many a man in these stirring times, who, 
by a contraband adventure, has cleared the sum in ten months! 
Ay, double the sum, too—a paltry sum—a pitiful, paltry sum, unless 
as a nest-egg—a nest-egg that may attract other geese to lay other 
golden eggs in the same nest ; 
too.” He tapped the little ledger again, and locked it tightly, and 


was about to place it in his breast pocket, when a knock came at the | 


outer door, John Freeman started, almost unpleasantly, and called 
out gruffly, “Come in.” 


He was busy placing his ledger in his strong box, with his back to | 


the door, when his visitor entered. 
“TI am sorry to say my clerks are gone,” said he, speaking with his 


back to his visitor ; there is some absurd notion now about Saturday | 


balf holidays, but if I can do anything I will. 
holidays? I'd work to-morrow.” 

“IT know you would, you good John, you,” said a soft voice—that 
of a woman—nearly in his ear, 
I thought you might be working late, and I brought you down this 
letter.” 

“Oh, it is you, Susy, is it?” said John, turning round and saluting 
his sister, 
consequence, only a woman's.” He flung on his desk the unopened 
letter, the address of which was in a thin Italian hand, faltering and 
trembling, and weak and thin as the foreign paper it was written on. 
“Of no consequence whatever ; but thank you, Susy, you're a woman 
of business,” 

“I wish I were only a man, John, to sit by you and help you,” said 
Susy, but without any warmth, “I should so like to make money, 
It is all Teare about now, except you, of course, And how goes 
business, John? Pretty well, ay? More ventures and more 
money? I thought it might be a commission, so I brought it, 
especially as I had to come in the town; but as it is of no use burn 
it, John ; burn it without reading it. It is not upon business, I dare 
say, and why need you distract your brains,” 

Miss Susan made her way to the letter, but Freeman put his hand 
npon it, and said, “ Susan, I never burn letters; they may be useful 
come day.” 

“Very good,” said Miss Freeman, sharply, dropping her earnest 
intention ; an intention which showed that she had a very strong 
interest in the letter. “Very good, I don't care; I thought that 
some old lady might have wished you to do something on com- 
mission for her. Commission, don’t you call it, John?” 

“ Yes, commission,” he repeated moodily, not looking at Susy's 
wicked eyes, which plainly told what a story her tongue had 
invented, 

“ Well, John,” she continued cheerfully, “ I’m off ; I won't bother 
yeu; cast up your accounts for the year, like a good brother, and 


Holidays! who wants 


come and tell me whether you have not got more gold, more gold!” | 


And so away Miss Susy bounced ; a hard, well-built woman of thirty, 
cold, caleulating, and clever, with nothing young about her but her 


curling hair and her name ; a woman who had always looked out for | 


the main chance, who worked well for her brother and herself, and 
who, though three years younger than he, determined to keep him to | 
herself. 

“ So,” she said, “she’s pestering him again, is she? I thought 
I had given her a pill, a bitter one, too, in the letter John let me 
answer. Now, do go away, my good woman, if you have those sort 
of things you must take the consequences,” 

Those sort of things! The sort of thing was a fat brown baby, 
burnt brown by lying with its face to the sun, and being dragged by 
its weary mother from town to town to the seaport where its father 
worked—a seaport not far off now, thank Heaven ! thought the weary 
mother. The poor thing—the mother, not the baby—gave one 
glance into Miss Susy’s face and turned hopelessly away, just in 
time to be relieved by a stalwart workman coming late from the 
docks, who caught Susy’s hard glance, and saw the poor woman turn 
away. 

“Eh, lass!” said he, stuffing his finger into the baby’s clenched 
fist. “ Eh, lass ! That sort o’ thing’s a fine one, at any rate. You'd 
better buy him a crust, or he'll swaller his fist tho’.”. And a ready 
sixpence fell into the mother’s hands, 

Susy saw the whole affair with half a glance, which was as hard as 
a steel bead. “The folly of these people is immense, They will toil 
like horses for a shilling a day, and go and throw away half of it to 
a beggar. It is like their grand notions, It flatters their pride to 
be generous.” 

If it flattered their pride, it did not flatter Sucy’s; and, as r ’ 
the matter of sixpence, the giver took 


ta value out in good humour 


and I to work for it, and for so long, ' 


“T know you would, John; and so | 


“How do? Thank’ee for the letter. Ah! I seeitisof no | 


for the rest of the evening, during which Susy walked to her next 
home, and sat waiting for John, and studying that interest table of 
which we are all too fond—the table of self-interest. 
| John Freeman, however, did not come. He had intended to be 
home early ; but as the evening closed in the letter still lay unopened 
| before him, and he sat there in deep thought, At length he started 
| up, and with a match lighted his jet of gas, shut up his strong box 
| and his book in it, closed every drawer in his desk, locked them, shut 
| the shutters, buttoned his pockets like a man with a fatal resolution, 
locked the door, and then opened the letter. 
Timid little letter to cause so much alarm ! 





What was in it ? 
John Freeman at last made up his mind, and after open'ng pro- 

ceeded to read what the thin note-paper contained, and the small, 

delicate hand had traced. It began thus’:— 

“ Dear Mr. Freeman,” but that was run throngh, and the letter went 

| on thus— 


“ Dear John,—It is now just ten years since you gained my heart, 
and after much persuasion—how fond, how often-repeated, I need not 
say—made me promise to become your wife. That promise I have 
never forgotten, although since then my father, who wished me so 
| much to marry some one else, and my mother, who grieved so much 

to leave me quite alone, are dead and at rest. You know that all of 
| us had natural objections to long engagements, all except the writer 
of this, who trusted that the generous fervour of youth would last 
through life, and waited for the man she loved till his vow had been 
kept and he had made his fortune. It would be ungenerous of me, 
John, and untrue, to say that in this long and weary waiting I could 
have married others, and might have been now a happy wife and 
mistress of ahome. It is true that I have had many offers, but I 
could have married none because I love you.” 

John’s hard eyes glistened a little, andthe paper crackled and shook 
as he read this, 

“ And now,” continued the letter, “and now comes the point to 
which I am driven. Ten long years, John, have turned me from a 
little girl almost into a mature woman. They have also tanght me 
much ; oh, so much! They have made me feel that man’s love does 
not last as woman's does; they have tanght me to sit, as some sad 
Vestal might have sat, watching the sacred fire as it died down, year 
after year, till the glow had paled month after month, and the mass 
was charred and black, and cold as death. I have felt that, John, 
with you "—— 

There were no tears upon the paper; it was written so neatly, so 
evenly, if in that weak hand that Miss Susy hated; no, there was not 
one sign of emotion, except in the calm words, when John read them ; 
but, as he read them, a heavy drop fell on them from his own hard 
eyes. 

“T have felt that so with you,” he repeated; “and so have I; I 
have, by heaven, every day and hour till I won my prize at last. I 
| am changed, too, Patty; I feel I am.” He set himself to read 
| the letter again, very quietly and more softly. He passed his hand 
once or twice over his eyes, for it was plain that something was the 
matter with the gas, which burnt dimly enough. He held up the 
letter to the lamp, but beyond the shadow of the paper upon the 
| hard white-painted wall where some notices of ships hung, and an 
| almanac, as hard and dry as a miser’s heart or a ship's biscuit, dangled, 
| and gave commercial men all the trade events of the week, with the 
Sundays left out ;—beyond this shadow a white circle kept growing 
larger and larger on the wall ; a white circle, in which two diminutive 
figures grew also with the space upon the wall, and took form and 
action. 

“ And so, John, I have determined to take the step which will 
surely have to be taken, and to anticipate you in the determination, 
which I feel that you will take, and thus break off our marriage. 
Rumours I have heard that long ago you had achieved that which 
was to have been the reward of your ambition. I believe it true, for 
I have seen you every day grow colder and harder. My love has not 
changed, nor altered where it alteration found ; it is still yours, John, 
still yours as firmly as ever; but it is content to be yours at a dis- 
tance; and because it is yours, it forbids me linking my fate with 
yours, or burdening you with a marriage which would only add to 
| my misery and to your embarrassments. Good-by, John, dear John, 

and God bless you, I feel happier even now I have written these 
words, because I feel that I have put an end to the long wearying 
anxiety, the restless days and nights, the sickening of hope deferred, 
| the misery of disappointed and unrequited love. Good-by! Your 
letters and your portrait—the fond words you wrote, and that which 
I thought once had the same fond look you had—these I have packed 
' wp and sent to you; in a short time our love will be but a memory 
with one—with the other forgotten. * MARTHA CLEAVE.” 


| 


The letter fell suddenly from John's hand, and his eyes were 
wet with tears as he started up and stared at those unwelcome 
visitors at the opposite wall. There, in the magic circle, were two 
figures : the one, an elastic, bright-looking, upright young man of 
twenty-two, but who looked younger—almost boyish ; the other, a 

| sedate merchant, still young, but stern and unbending—a man in 
years and carriage. It was indicative of the reflecting mind of the 
elder, and of the impulsive mind of the younger, that the latter 
assumed the superiority over the other, for they were in high alter- 
| cation, and treated the more staid and ripe man as if age had con- 
ferred folly, not wisdom, John Freeman had, moreover, this strange 
feeling, that everything he wished to say seemed frozen in his mouth, 
| and that, when the elder figure seemed brought to a standstill, not a 

! word would come out of John’s mouth to help him; and he noted, 
| also, that he felt much more sympathy for the elder than for the 
younger figure, although he could plainly see that both figures were 
himself, or, rather, his two selves. It was strange also that, although 
he knew that the younger one was himself, still he did not feel at all 
friendly towards him, and was once or twice hurt at his words, which 
he knew were his own, but which sounded like the recollection of a 
dream. 

“So,” said the young man, almost insolently; “so, you are now a 
British capitalist. You have achieved the dream of your youth, and 
the first use you make of your wealth is to break loose from engage- 
ments; and a promise which you once thought sacred as an oath— 
which was an oath "—— 

“ Cireumstances,” said John's other self, calmly ; “ 
alter cases.” 

“ Yes, I know,” sneered the younger ; “I know ; it is the old story. 
You would once, and now you would not. In the fever heat of what 
you called love yeu desired to possess a heart that you could call 
your own, for you were poor and struggling, and you felt somewhat 
lonely then,” 

The real John moved his lips—the elder shadow said, “I did, 


circumstances 





indeed,” 
The younger then went on. “In the deep, fervent feeling of young 
Jove, you promised what you felt. Her heart leaped up to meet yours ; 


| she believed in the pictures that you drew; she thought—what 


woman dort pot 





think of bim she loves ?—that you were wiser, 


more clever, more capable than you are, and that a few short months 
—a year or so—would make your talents seen, and would grant you 
that modest stipend upon which she and you, with the money she 
had—and which was yours as freely as her love—could live cheerfully 
and happily, with children clinging round your knees.” 

“Such was my dream,” said the other, sadly ; “but the time has 
not yet come. Look at me now!” 

“Took at you!” cried the other, with rare scorn, “look at you ! 
What are you? A blighted, cowardly miser-—a half-souled creature ! 
Between your love and you the world stepped in. You worked at 
first with love and energy; you reached the goal which you had 
appointed, and then you paltered with delay—you would have a 
little more. Your fortune, you thought, should be larger than your 
wife's, It grew larger; it grew ten times as large last night. But, 
as it grew, your true heart shrunk and dwindled; and you did not 
hesitate to let the woman you loved wait and hope, and wait and 
hope, till ,hope itself became but blank despar, and patience 
folly |” 

The younger figure dilated as he said this ; the elder figure shrunk. 
John saw, as plainly as ever he saw in his life, that the younger was 
a gentleman of high blood and feelings, the latter a mere tradesman. 
He wished to aid the tradesman, out of mere fellow-feeling, but he 
could not. The elder phantom spoke. 

“The world taught me a hard lesson ; schooled me with icy sen- 
tences and frozen wisdom, but wisdom if you like. I resolved to pay 
it back. I saw it worship gold and success; I determined to win 
gold.” 

“And to worship, too,” broke in the younger. “ You were not 
and are not, the only fool. People throw away youth, life, hope 
itself, and all the pure bright feelings they inspire, to follow in the 
dusty track which leads to fortune, and which, when won, they know 
not what to do with. Well, you have taken the course you once 
abhorred ; you determine to persist in it, and you are satisfied. Iam 
not so. Keep on your path yourself and by yourself; go on your 
selfish way, and hug the gold you win, but go alone, for I dis- 
own you,” 

The grand air with which the younger John said this might have 
made the elder phantom start with offended pride, or curl his lips with 
deadly sarcasm, or a thousand things, but it did no such thing. He 
absolutely rather, to John Freeman’s disgust, fell down on his knees, 
and shrank up tremblingly, and wept. In the thinnest of voices he 
seemed to plead, But young John stood up, like a prince of men, 
grand, calm, wise, and majestic. He shook his head, and turned 
away from the other phantom, 

“Yes, I disown you. True to my promise, remembering how I 
loved, and what I firmly purposed, I must do so. Your youth 
disowns you. No more gentle thoughts, no memories of summer days 
and winter frolics, shall be yours; your manhood's earliest, freshest 
wishes are all gone; the boldness and the hope, the tenderness of 
heart which, if it felt another's woes and grew a moment saddened, 
was repaid a thousand fold by sharing the others’ joys and simple 
pleasures. Go; once more, for all, I tell you I disown you! You 
are not many men in one as others are. You have cut yourse!f away 
from the others of your youth. Go; ponder on your business, your 
money-bags, and books, Your mind is undivided and fitter to 
sneceed, and I renounce you.” 

So saying, away walked young John like a gentleman, as he was, 
leaving the elder on his knees, confused and helpless. At the time 
of the departure of the younger phantom the real John Freeman 
felt such a despair, such an anguish and sinking at his breast, that 
he could no longer bear himself, and rushed up to his double and 
nervously threatening him and crying, “Get up, you fool, you; get 
up. Run after him and lay all your gold at his feet ; tell him to come 
back. Would you lose yourself, your goodness, the memory of your 
thoughts, your youth, the childhood prayers, the sunny days of 
school—for mere gold? Get up, I tell you. Will gold buy it? No 
more than it will old blood or family ties, or a gentleman's thoughts, 
you oaf, you, Get up, I say.” 

The figure groaned and sighed and did not rise, for Freeman's threats 
seemed to have little effect on him. “Get up,” said John,” more 
earnestly, his head growing colder as every moment elapsed since the 
younger phantom had left him. 

The same hollow voice then spoke, “I learnt the lesson that you 
set me, John Freeman; it was you that told me every day that 
women with plenty of money would gladly marry you—that the 
sisters of rich merchants would add their store to yours, and give 
you prospective advantages until the money generated and grew 
double without your aid, and you were rich even beyond your 
wishes, I studied every day that refined selfishness which is called 
worldly wisdom ; I prospered at my lessons, I loved my gold, and my 
gold grew with my love. What is the next lesson I shall learn to 
please you?” 

But John Freeman was not to be taken in with this sort of answer 
from a phantom, and, feeling himself more and more lonely, he cried 
out more lustily than ever, “Get up; get up, you lout! Rush after 
him; offer him anything to buy back the fresh feelings and the 
wisdom of youth.” 

John pleaded so effectually that he forced his double on his feet, 
and then, by great exertion—for the other was slow to move—he 
drove the shadow from the bright and magic circle on the wall, 
which, as he stood up, wondering and excited at himself, faded slowly, 
and grew into dim darkness on the wall. 

“There is nothing the matter with the gas,” said John, slowly 
folding up his letter and pocketing it. “Ah! I must go home to 
tea. Susy will be waiting. I am glad of it at last; it has come at 
last.” 

What was he glad of? Not that Susy was waiting; and waiting 
she had been, with a dry, semi-political novel in her hand 
which she had been trying to read; and the tea nearly as cold as 
the toast, 

“Why, you dear John,” said Susy, “I suppose you have been 
making money enough for botlf of us. Well, I won't blame you. 
There is nothing like devotion to business,” 

“Umph !” said John. 

“I believe,” said Susy, “that if the world were carried on upon 
strictly business principles, that there would be no poverty, nor dirt, 
nor trouble, nor anything which disturbs the routine of a weill- 
regulated family.” 

“Umph |” said John. 

“ Here's your favourite journal, John, I've cut it and aired it—and 
80 Susy had, and read it too—and there is such a capital article in it 
exposing the folly of all those who attempt to marry under a thousand 
a year,” 

“Umph !” muttered John, “I suppose, Susy,” he said, softly, 
“after all, the present dispengation has its advantages, and the 
different layers of society are of use to each other, If we had no 

poor we should have no servants and no rich; and—— but I am 
so confused that I do not know what to say, What o'clock 
is it?” 
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“ About nine. No; it is half-past, I declare,” said Susy, looking at 
the timepiece and herself in the glass. 
“J shall go to bed,” said John. 

to-morrow, upon business, too.” 

“ Well,” said Susy, “I suppose it must be done occasionally. The 
wind and the rain do their business on a Sunday, and why not we? 
‘That's a good argument, John, is it not ?” 

«I do not know, I am sure,” said he, meekly; “ but I must be at my 
office, and I shall journey also to-morrow. Good-night !” and so John 
left Miss Susy, with her political novel and her dry thoughts of 
business; and she, who did not care for his presence very much, 
looked round the comfortable room, and plumed herself upon its being 
all her own. 

The very next morning John was early down, breakfasted without 
waking Miss Susan, and went to his office. He took a master-key, 
and descended into a strong room where a heavy box stood—one of 
those strong boxes in which gold is placed to be shipped away abroad, 
for gold was scarce in America at that time, and John knew that 
when his money reached New York it would buy 10 per cent more 
goods than bills would—that is, realise its own premium as well as 
te Dr alpen bo eens Sather be te pert ese oman 
be transported aboard ship, was half John’s fortune—five thousand 
pounds. Had Susy seen him cause this to be taken by two stout 
porters to an early train and to be ticketed for a little country station, 
she would have pronounced him to be mad. But it was evident that 
John thought otherwise. 

When the train stopped at the station John hired a little horse and 
a light cart, the proprietor of which was hovering about in search of 
a job, and ordered him to transport the box and himself to Miss 
Cleave’s cottage. The railway porters, who were full of the news of 
the gold-dust robbery which had lately been discovered, looked suspi- 
ciously at the box, and thought that it was “main heavy.” They 
lingered about also to ascertain its destination, but, having heard 
Miss Cleave’s name, they went away satisfied. 

So the cart and the box of gold, with John Freeman sitting on the 
top of it very stern and determined, but handsomer than he had 
looked for many a day, arrived on a bright Sunday morning at Cleave 
Cottage, a little ivy-embowered, low, but pretty cottage, not much 
larger than a gentleman's park lodge, in which Martha Cleave and 
an old aunt spent their days. 

Miss Cleave was going to church, and was in her bedroom putting 
on her bonnet; and so John was shown into the room she had just 
vacated—a room so full of Sunday quiet and peaceful calm that, when 
the big, heavy box was put down in its centre, John sat on it and 
wiped his heated, fevered brow, and sat with his hat in his hand 
wondering at the quiet, and stunned, as it were, with the noise of 
nothing. 

The breeze. scented with garden sweets, lifted the curtains on one 
side and stole into the room, taking with them scents from a fresh 
nosegay on the table, played round John’s thin hair and cooled his 
temples. As it did so once or twice, the man so hard grew softer, and 
softer, and softer. He looked round the room with an almost awful 
look. It was so different from his heated business-room, with tele- 
graphic message-boys, noisy clerks, hurried clients, and persistent men 
of business, that he felt as if he had been buffeted about in a heavy 
storm and had escaped now into a quiet little bay, wherein he could 
perchance cast anchor, in happiness and peace. 

Then away stole the breeze, murmuring and sighing, and John 
thought of his phantoms, and wondered whether the elder one would 
ever catch and bring back the younger, and then, his eye falling upon 
an open book, he went to the table, looking into it more out of 
vacant curiosity than anything else ; for Miss Cleave was a long time 
making her appearance, and John had time not only to take up, but 
to read the book. It was “ Herbert's Poems”—those quaint, poems ; 
stiff, angular, and fantastic as Gothic carving, but, like it, preserving 
an ever-fresh poetry and beauty. So, almost without understanding 
the words, John read Herbert's sonnet on 


“T want to go a little journey 


SIN. 
Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us, bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 
Pulpits and Sundays . 


“ Ah!” thought John, “I have forgotten those, and made every 
thought run upon one track, upon one idea.” He shut his eyes for a 
moment, and saw the younger phantom as he stood on the previous 
night, bm, he thought, with less fierce denunciation in his looks, 
John read on, skipping a line or so :— 


Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without our shame ; within our consciences ; 
Angels and giace, eternal hopes and fears. 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 


John Freeman felt almost stunned. The verse had been a holy 
messenger, and had opened his heart. He returned and sat down 
opposite his box and covered his eyes, and thought oi his own bosom 
sin. 

The door opened softly, and Miss Cleave stood before him, calm, 
elegant, fresh, and with the whole beauty of goodness beaming out 
of her pure eyes. John looked down, not caring to face her steady 
glance, so full of pure kindliness and an almost motherly friendship, 
but without, he thought, one ounce of love. But then Miss Cleave, in 
the secrecy of her chamber, had been at prayer. Hence it was that 
she had kept John waiting, and was then upheld by a secret power 
of which John knew little. 

Martha saw that she must speak first ; which, by the way, argued 
badly for her lover. Holding out her gloved hand—so small, so fresh 
in its Quaker neatness ; and putting aside the little lace fall from her 
pretty white bonnet, she advanced towards him. Her clear tones, as 
she spoke, mingled with the church bells which rung out in the air of 
early autumn, 

“ John,” she said ; “ Mr. Freeman, I suppose that you have brought 
me back my letters. Yours are now at your house, for I have had 
them taken by a careful messenger. I can understand why you come 
to-day. Time is valuable to you men of the world"—(the words 
stung John, thongh the ‘speaker did not mean it)—*“ and so you have 
brought your message rather than write it. I can understand that, 
too. You were always prudent. As it is so, will you say your last 
words—I can bear them well—and let me go to church ?” 

“ Let us go together,” stammered John. 

“That can hardly be,” she said, sweetly. “Our paths are so dif- 
ferent now, and I have been enabled to put away the love you know 
I felt, I hope for ever. My life henceforth will be spent here, I hope, 
in doing good, until quiet hours, and days, and years, gliding by 
easily and softly, will bring me gently to a quiet grave.” 

How soft and how roundly fell the voice; how sweetly, even 


without one tremor of emotion, one inflection of sadness, calmly and 
softly as those Sabbath bells. 

But if she were calm her bosom heaved slightly, and her colour 
came flushing with maiden blush her ripe cheek, and with a cherry 
tint her pretty lips. If she were calm John was not. With a cry of 
anguish such as he gave the previous night when his phantoms were 
with him, he knelt down before her, saying hurriedly, 

“Oh, Patty, Patty? do not leave me, I have grown selfish, mad, 
foolish ; I have forgotten my better self, and it has forgotten 
me. I saw him—him, the John Freeman you remember ten years ago.” 

“Ten years ago,” said Patty, looking up to heaven and speaking 
calmly, though the tears ran down her checks. “Ten years ago; 
ah ! I saw him, too, last night. How noble, good, and generous he 
was; how careless of the world’s verdict or applause so he were 
right; how tender, how compassionate; how ready to believe in 
good ; how hard to be persuaded of evil—— 

She stopped, with her hand upon her heart, pressing the lavender 
silk boddice tightly, and crushing the delicate pink ribbons that 
fluttered in a strange unrest upon her bosom. 

“Well!” said John hurriedly, “I saw him last night, and he has 
AE ete ee a ee ET 
thoughts, his good purposes, his hope, his faith. Help me to find him, 
Patty; help me, for . old, and worn; help me to find my better 
self.” 

He stared wildly about him, with outstretched hands. Patty sat 
down on a chair for one moment, and then stood up again irresolute, 

“T shall find him soon,” again said haunted John. “ Look here, 
Patty, look here!” He fumbled away with a patent key at his 
box, and, opening it, showed her, not her letters, but a box of bright 
gold, showing all the brighter in the mouths of the little sacks into 
which John plunged his strong hands, bringing them out again full 
of bright sovereigns, and laughing strangely. “This is all your 
fortune, Patty. This is the money I give you to keep the letters; 
this is the dower with which I dower you in order that you may help 
me to find my better self.” 

Poor Miss Patty, whose courage had sustained her up to this point, 
had absolutely untied her bonnet-strings, taken off her gloves—as 
ladies do when about to give way—and had sat down and actually 
given way ; and Freeman, very unlike a man of business, was kneel- 
ing at her feet, trying to clinch the phantom-hunting bargain by 
filling her lap and spoiling her pretty slate-coloured silk dress by a 
whole lapful of sovereigns. “Help me, Patty!” he cried, on his 
knees, holding up his hands, his face beautiful with emotion, his eyes 
beaming with love. “Help me, my darling! Help me to find my 
better self.” 

“Oh, John! dear John!” said Patty, putting one soft hand on his 
shoulder and one on his forehead, her calm eyes melting into little 
but deep wells of liquid love as she looked at him. “ Has it come right 
at last. The search will not be difficult. I think I have found him 
now. 

She pressed her lips to his eager lips and rested her cheek against 
his ; and he and she both murmured the words with which I have 
begun this history, “ At last! at last !” 

* * >. * * . 


John Freeman and Patty Cleave certainly went to church together, 
but whether or not on that particular Sunday, History does not say. 
Miss Susy was pleased to express herself “ utterly disgusted with his 
romantic weakness,” and to betake herself off on a visit to the 
daughter of a stony-hearted millionnaire, whom she had destined for 
John, She kept up this acquaintance with great self-sacrifice and 
spirit for some time, the rich daughter being both old and ill-tempered. 
But what would not Miss Susy do for a purpose? The stony-hearted 
millionnaire—stone being liable to decay—had evidently one soft part 
about his head or heart, for one fine morning he married Miss Susy, 
and she is absolutely able to look down on John and Patty as 
poor people. 

But John is not poor, and is absolutely rich in love and happiness. 
It is to be presumed that the elder Phantom, after a good chase, 
caught and brought back the younger ; for as John and Patty, man 
and wife, sat, upon one winter evening, in their pretty wayside cottage, 
just out of the town wherein Freeman and Co. were well known and 
respected, he told her how the night before, as he was in his office, 
executing some late and important business, the wall grew light again 
and again ; the Phantoms came, not two, but three. The young one 
was between two very old Phantoms—one a pleasant grandsire, hale 
and hearty, with children round him ; the other a crabbed, single old 
man, clutching useless money-bags, praying against death, yet cursing 
life—dreading the grave, yet hastening to it. John quite believes in 
the reality of these visions, and Patty has too much reason to be 
thankful to them to doubt the reality of Freeman's Paantoms. 








TELL US A STORY. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD.’ 


THE Christmas dinner, pudding and all, was overs. the wine*and nuts 
had held out for a time, but they had given in at last ; and even snap- 
dragon would snap no longer. The children, some of whom were 
very young, and others with grey hairs younger still, drew round the 
drawing-room fire. There were a grandfather and grandmother, and 
about fifteen grandchildren, with three papas and three mammas, 
besides two young aunts and three young uncles, one of whom the 
children called Uncle Bogie. He was, in fact, no uncle at all—quite 
the contrary. But the children liked him the best of all their uncles, 
and so did one of their aunts, The reason why they called him Uncle 
Bogie was that he knew all about bogies. You would have thought 
he had been the papa of all the bogies, he knew so much about them. 

No sooner were they all seated, and the responsible ones thinking 
what should be done next, than a long-haired, solemn little girl said, 
staring hard into the fire, and never turning her big, deep eyes 
towards the person she addressed :— 

“Do tell us a horrid story, Uncle Bogie.” 

“You little Goblin!” said Uncle Bogie ; “because you like horrid 
s\.~ies you think every one else does,” 

“T do.” 

“ And I do.” 

“ And I do.” 

And all the children called out “I do” except one child, waose 
sweet face faded a little as she turned and got hold of her mother’s 
dress. 

“Uncle Bogie,” said the child he had called Goblin, going up to 
him, “you know your head is full of stories about ghosts, and giants, 
and fairies ?” 

“ How do you know, Goblin ?” 

“T will tell you. Mamma says stories of that kind are all nonsense, 
and Auntie says your head is full of nonsense. So I know, you ses.” 

“Which Auntie said so, Goblin?” 

“Why, Aunt Kate.” 








By this time Aunt Kate's face was as red as the Christmas fire. 
Uncle Bogie caughi sight of it, and, being very good-natured, 
replied instantly, 

“Well, Goblin, Aunt Kate is quite right; my head és as full of 
nonsense as it can hold, and I must positively let some of it ou. I 
will tell you a story directly.” 

“Oh! thank you, Uncle Bogie ;” broke from all parts of the circle. 

“ What shall it be about then?” 

“ A wicked fairy.” 

“No; that’s stupid. I'm tired of wicked fairies,” said a scoraful 
little beauty. 

“A good giant, then,” said a priggish imp, with a face as round aa 
the late plum-pudding. 

“T am afraid I could not tell you a story about a good giant; for, 
unfortunately, all the good giants I ever heard of were very stupid ; 
so stupid that a story would not make itself about them; so stupid, 
indeed, that they are always made game of by creatures not half so 
big nor half so good ; and I don't like such stories. Shall I tell you 


about the wicked giant that grew little children in his garden instead 


of radishes, and carried them about in his waistooat-pocks* en4 st. - 


- -_ —— 


Gue a5 OPMa as he vemeuibered he had got some 7?’ 

* Yes, yes, Uncle Bogie ; please do.” 

“He used to catch little children and plant them in his garden, 
where you might see them in rows, with their heads only above 
ground, rolling their eyes about, and growing awfully fast. He liked 
greedy boys best—boys that ate plum-pudding till they felg as if 
their belts were too tight.” 

Here the fat-faced boy stuck both his hands inside his. 

“ Because he was so fond of radishes,” Uncle Bogie went on, “ho 
lived just on the borders of Giantland, where it touched on the 
country of common people. Now, everything in Giantland was so 
big that the common people saw only a mass of awful mountains and 
clouds ; and no living man had ever come from it, as far as anybody 
knew, to tell what he had seen in it.” 


Somewhere near the borders, on the edge of a great forest, lived a 
labourer with his wife anda great many children. One day 
Tricksey-Wee, as they called her, teased her brother Buffy-Bob till he 
could not bear it any longer, and he gave her a box on the ear. 
Tricksey-Wee cried, and Buffy-Bob was so sorry and ashamed of him- 
self that he cried, too, and ran off into the wood. But he was so 
long gone that Tricksey-Wee began to be frightened, for she was very 
fond of her brother ; and she was so sorry that she had first teased 
him and then cried that at last she ran into the wood to look for him, 
though there was more chance of losing herself than of finding him. 
And, indeed, so it seemed likely to turn out; for, running on without 
looking, she at length found herself in a valley she knew nothing 
about. And no wonder; for what she thought was a valley with 
round, rocky sides, was no other than the space between two of the 
roots of a great tree that grew on the borders of Giantland. It led 
her right up to what she took for a black, round-topped mountain faz 
away ; but she soon discovered that it was close to her, and was a 
hollow place so great that she could not tell what it was hollowed out 
of. By staring at it she found that it was a doorway, and, going 
nearer and staring harder, she saw the door, far in, with a knocker of 
iron upon it, a great many yards above her head, and as large as the 
anchor of a big ship. Now, nobody had ever been unkind to Tricksey- 
Wee, so she was not afraid of anybody. For Buffy-Bob’s box on th- 
ear she did not think worth considering. So, spying a little hole at the 
bottom of the door, which had been nibbled by some giant mouse 
Tricksey-Wee crept through it, and found herself in an enormous hall, 
as big as if the late Mr. Martin, R.A., had been the architect. She 
would not have seen the other end of it at all, except for the great 
fire that was burning there, diminished to a spark in the distance. 
She ran towards the fire as fast as she could, and was not far from 
it when something fell before her with a great clatter, and she 
tumbled over it, and went rolling on the floor. She was not much 
hurt, however, and got up in a moment, when she saw that she had 
tumbled over something not unlike a great iron bucket. When she 
examined it more closely she sew that it was a thimble, and looking 
up to see who had dropped it beheld a huge face, with spectacles as 
big as the round windows in a church, was bending over her, looking 
everywhere for the thimble. Tricksey-Wee immediately laid hold of 
it and lifted it about an inch nearer to the nose of the peering 
giantess, This movement made the old lady see where it was, and, 
her finger popping into if, it vanished from the eyes of Tricksey-Wee, 
in the folds of a white stocking, like a cloud in the sky, which Mrs. 
Giant was busy darning, for it was Saturday night, and her husband 
would wear nothing but white stockings on Sunday. 

“But how could he be so particular about white stockings on 
Sunday, and eat little children ?” asked one of the group. 

“Why, to be sure,” answered Uncle Bogie, “he did eat little 
children, but only very little ones; and if ever it crossed his mind 
that it was wrong, he always said to himself that he wore whiter 
stockings on S unday than any other giant in all Giantland.” 

At that instant she heard a sound like the wind in a tree full of 
leaves, and could not think what it could be; till, looking up, she 
found that it was the giantess whispering to her, and, when she tried 
very hard, she could hear what she said well enongh. 

“ Run away, dear little girl,” she said, “as fast as you can; for my 
husband will be home in a few minutes.” 

“ But I've never been naughty to your husband,” said Tricksey-Wee 
looking up in the giantess's face. 

“That doesn’t matter. You had better go. He is so fond of little 
children, particularly little girls.” 

“Oh ! Then he won't hurt me.” 

“T am not sure of that. He is so fond of them that he eat, 
them up.” 

“ And I am afraid he couldn't help hurting you a little. 
very good man, though.” 

“Oh! in that case,” began Tricksey-Wee, feeling rather frightened ; 
but before she could finish her sentence she heard the sound of foot- 
steps very far apart and very heavy. The next moment who should 
come running towards her, full speed, and as pale as death, but 
Buffy-Bob, She held out her arms, and he ran into them; but when 
she tried to kiss him she only kissed the back of his head; for his 
white face and round eyes were turned to the door. 

“ Run, children, run and hide,” said the giantess. 

“Come, Buffy,” said Tricksey ; “ yonder's a great brake, we'll hide 
in it.” 

The brake was a big broom, and they had just got into the bristles 
of it, when they heard the door open wi th the sound of thunder, and 
in stalked the giant. You would have thought you saw the whole 
earth through the door when he opened it, so wide was it ; and, when 
he closed it, it was like nightfall. 

“ Where is that little boy ?” he cried, with a voice like the bellow- 
ing of cannon. “He looked a very nice boy, indeed. I am almost 
sure he got in through the mouschole at the bottom of the door. 
Where is he, my dear?” 


He's a 
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* T don’t know,” said the giantess. 

* But you know it is wicked to tell lies, don’t you, dear?” 
the giant. 

“ Now, you ridiculous old Thunderthump,” said his wife, with a 
smile as broad as the sea in the sun; “how can i mend your white 
stockings and look after little boys; you have got plenty to last you 
over Sunday, Iam sure. Just look what good little boys they are!” 

Tricksey-Wee and Buffy-Bob looked through the bristles, and dis- 
covered a row of little boys, about a dozen, with very fat faces, 
and goggle eyes, sitting before the fire and looking stupidly into it. 
Thunderthump intended the most of these for seed, and therefore he 
fed them well first, though now and then he could not keep his teeth 
off them, and would eat one by the by, and without salt. 

“ Now, Uncle Bogie, you know that’s nonsense ; for little children 
don't grow in gardens, I know. You may believe in the radish-beds, 
J don't.” 

“T never said I did,” replied Uncle Bogie. “If the giant did, that’s 


retorted 


* Why don’t you trust it to me, then, dear Thunderthump?” said ! 


his wife, “I would take the best possible care of it.” 

“I don’t doubt it, my love. The responsibility would be too much 
for you. You would be no longer my darling, light-hearted, airy, 
laughing Doodlem. It would transform you into a heavy, oppressed 
woman, ‘veary of life, as I am.” 

The giant closed his eyes and pretended to go to sleep. His wife 
got hie stockings and went on with her darning. But the giant’: 
pretence became reality, and the giantess began to nod over her work. 
“ Now, Buffy,” said Tricksey-Wee; “now’s ourtime. I think it’s 
moonlight, and we had better be off. There’s a door with a hole for 
the cat just behind us.” 

“ All right,” said Bob; “I'm ready.” 

So they got out of the broom brake and crept to the door. But, to 
their great disappointment, when they got through it they found 
themselves in a sort of shed. It was full of tubs and things, and, 
though it was built of only wood, they could not find a crack. 


enough for my story. I told you the good giants sre yory stupid, tg iets tre eagle,” 53 Tricksey-+ forthe givnt-~art gaan tes 
BT SOM AS UNTik WB. Lue bad ones are. indeed, the giant never | were sleeping behind them. 


really tried the plan. 
pulled them up and ate them before they had a chance of growing 
more. He strode up to the wretched children. Now, what made them 
very wretched indeed was that they knew if they could only keep 
from eating and grow thin, the giant would dislike them, and 
turn them out to find their way home; but notwithstanding this, so 
greedy were they that they ate as much as ever they could hold. 
‘The giantess who fed them comforted herself with thinking that 
they were not real boys and girls, but only little pigs pretending to 
be boys and girls. 

“ Now tell me the truth?” cried the giant, stooping with his face 
right over them. They shook with terror, and every one hoped it 
was somebody else the giant liked best. “Where is the little boy 
that ran into the hall just now?” Whoever tells me a lie shall be 
instantly boiled.” 

“ He's in the broom,” cried one doughy-faced boy. 
and a little girl with him.” 

“The naughty boy,” cried the giant, “to hide from me !” 
made a stride towards the broom. 

“Catch hold of the bristles, Bobby. Get right into a tuft, and 
hold on,” cried Tricksey-Wee, just in time; for the giant caught up 
the broom, and, seeing nothing under it, set it down again with a 
bang that shook them both out of it. But they were soon up and 
into it again. The giant made another stride to the boys, caught the 
doughy-faced one by the neck, took the lid off a great pot that was 
boiling on the fire, popped him in as if he had been a trussed chicken, 
put the lid on again, and saying, “There, boys, see what comes of 
lying!” asked no more questions; for, as he always kept his word, 
he was afraid he might have to do the same to them all; and he 
did not like boiled boys. He liked to eat them crisp, as radishes 
whether forked or not, ought to be eaten. He then sat down, and 
asked his wife if his supper was ready. She looked into the pot, and 
throwing the boy out with the ladle, as if he had been a black beetle 
that had tumbled in and had the worst of it, answered that she thought 
it was. Whereupon he rose to help her, and, taking the pot from the 
fire, poured the whole contents, bubbling and splashing, into a dish 
like a vat. Then they sat down to supper. The children in the 
broom could not see what they had, but it seemed to agree with 
them, for the giant talked like thunder, and the giantess answered 
like the sea, and they grew chattier and chattier. At length thus 
said the giant, and thus answered his wife, 

“T don’t feel quite comfortable about that heart of mine.” And 
as the giant spoke, instead of laying his hand on his bosom, he waved 
it away towards the corner where the children were peeping from the 
broom bristles. 

*“ Well, you know, my darling Thunderthump, I always thought it 
Ought to be nearer home. But you know best, of course.” 

“Ha! ha! You don't know where it is, wife. Imovedit a month 
ago.” 

“What aenan you are, Thunderthump! 
alive rather than your wife.” 

Here the giantess gave a sob which sounded exactly like a wave 
going flop into the mouth of a cave up to the roof, 

“ Where have you got it now ?” 

“Well, Doodlem, I don't mind telling yow,” said the giant, 
soothingly. “ The great she eagle has got it fora nest-egg. She sits 
on it night and day, and thinks she will bring the greatest eagle out 
of it that ever sharpened his beak on the rocks of Mount Skycrack. 
I can warrant no one will touch it while she has got it. But she is 
rather capricious, and I confess I am not easy about it; for the least 
scratch of one of her claws would do for me at once, and she Aas 
claws.” 

“ What funny things you do make up, Uncle Bogie! How could 
the giant's heart be in an eagle's nest and the giant himself alive and 
well without it?” 

“ Whatever you may think of it, Master Fred, I assure you I did 
not make it up. If it ever was made up, no one can tell who did it; 
for it was written in the chronicles of Giantland long before one of 
us was born. It was quite common for a giant to put his heart out 
to nurse, becanse he did not like the trouble and responsibility of 
doing it himself. It was, I confess, a dangerous sort of thing to do. 
But do you want any more of my story or not ?” 

“© yes, please,” cried Frederick, very heartily. 

“Then don't you find any more fault with it, or I will stop.” 

Master Fred was silent, and Uncle Bogie went on. 

All this time Buffy-Bob and Tricksey-Wee were listening with 
long ears. They did not dispute about the giant's heart, and impos- 
sibility, and all that, for they were better educated than Master Fred, 
and knew all about it. “Oh!” thought Tricksey-Wee, “if I could 
but find the giant's cruel heart, wouldn't I give it a squeeze |” 

“The giant and giantess went on talking for a long time. The 
giantess kept advising the giant to hide his heart somewhere in the 
house ; but he seemed afraid of the advantage it would give her over 
him. 

“You could hide it at the bottom of the flour-barrel,” said she. 

“That would make me feel chokey,” said he. 

“ Well! in the coal-cellar, or in the dusthole. That's the place ! 
No one would think of looking for your heart in the dusthole.” 

“Worse and worse !” cried the giant, 

“Well, the water-butt,” said she. 

“ No, no; it would grow spongy there,” said he. 

© Well, what will you do with it?” said she, 

“T will leave it a month longer where it is, and then I will give it 
to the Queen of the Kangaroos, and she will carry it in her pouch for 
me, It is best to change, you know, and then my enemies can't find 
it. But, dear Doodlem, it's a fretting care to have a heart of one's 
own to look after. The responsibility is too much for me. If it were 
not for a bite of a radish now and then, I never could bear it.” 

Here thie giant looked lovingly towards the row of little boys by 
the fire, all of whom wer 


* He's in there, 


And he 


You 


trust any creature 


nodding or asleep on the floor 


No doubt he did plant them, but he always . 





“ Allright,” said Bob. He seldom said anything else than all right. 

“ Now this hole was in a mound that came in through the wall of 
the shed and went along the floor for some distance. They crawled 
into the hole, which was very dark, and, groping their way along, 
s00n came to a small crack through which they saw grass pale in the 
moonshine. As they crept on they found the hole began to get 
wider and to lead up. 

“ What is that noise of rushing?” said Buffy-Bob. 

“T can’t tell,” said Tricksey ; “ for, you see, I don’t know what we 
are in,” 

The fact was they were creeping along a channel in the heart of 
a giant tree; and the noise they heard was the noise of the sap rush- 
ing along in its wooden pipes. When they laid their ears to the 
wall they heard it gurgling along with a pleasant noise. 

“It sounds kind and good,” said Tricksey. “It is water running. 
Now it must be running from somewhere to somewhere. I think we 
had better go on, and we shall come somewhere.” 

It was now rather difficult, for they had to climb as if they 
had been climbing a hill, The passage was quite wide now. 
When they were nearly worn out they saw light overhead, 
and at last crept through a crack into the open air, and 
found themselves on the fork of a huge tree. A great, broad, 
uneven space lay around them, out of which spread boughs in 
every direction, the smallest of them as big as the biggest tree 
in the country of common people. Overhead there were leaves 
enough to supply all the trees the children had ever seen. Not much 
moonlight could come through, but now and then a few leaves would 
glimmer white in the wind. The tree was fullof giant birds. Every 
now and then one would sweep through the leaves with a great noise. 
But, except an occasional chirp, sounding like a shrill pipe in a great 
organ, they made no noise, till all at once an owl began to hoot. He 
thought he was singing. As soon as he began, other birds replied ; 
and they made rare game of him. And what they said and sung was 
something like this; for, to their astonishment, the children could 
understand every word the birds sang. So the ow! began, and the rest 
replied, as follows :— 


“T will sing a song, 
I'm the owl.” 

“ Sing a song, you sing-song 
Ugly fowl!” 

“ What will you sing about, 
Now the light is out ?” 

“ Sing about the night ; 
I'm the owl.” 

“You could not see for the light, 
Stupid fowl.” 

* Ob | the moon, and the dew, 
And the shadow—tu-whoo !" 


And the owl spread out his silent, soft, sly wings, and lighting 
between Tricksey-Wee and Buffy-Bob, nearly smothered them, one 
under each wing. It was like being buried in a down bed. But the 
owl did not like anything between his sides and his wings, so he 
opened them again, and the children made haste to get out. 


Tricksey-Wee immediately went in front of the bird, and looking up 
into his huge face, which was as round as one of the eyes of the 


giantess’s spectacles, and much bigger, dropped a pretty curtsey, and 
said, 

“ Please, Mr. Owl, I want to whisper to you.” 

“ Very well, small child,”” answered the owl, looking important, and 
stooping his ear towards her, “ what is it ?” 

“ Please tell me where the eagle lives that sits on the giant's 
heart ” 

“Oh, you naughty child! That's a secret. For shame!” 

And with a great hiss that terrified them the owl flew into the 
tree. So the children went cn because they did not know what else 
to do. They found the way very rough and difficult, the tree was so 
full of humps and hollows. Now and then they plashed into a pool 
of rain; now and then they came upon twigs growing out of the 
trunk where they had no business, and they were as large as full- 
grown poplars. Sometimes they came upon great cushions of soft 
moss, on one of which they lay down and rested. But they had not 
lain long before they spied a large nightingale sitting on a branch, 
with its bright eyes looking up at the moon. In a moment more he 
began to sing, and the birds about began to reply, but in a very 
different tone from that in which they had replied to the ewl. Oh 


the birds did call the nightingale such pretty names ! The nightingale 
sang and the birds replied like this — 


“T will sing a song, 
Pe. the a 
* Sing a song, lo ng, 
Little Neverfail — 
“ What will you sing about, 
Light in or light out?” 


Poor lost da 
Mourning for the day dead, 
O'’er his dim bed.” 

The nightingale sang so sweetly that the children would have 
fallen asleep, but for fear of losing any of it. When the nightingale 
stopped, they got up and wandered on. They did not know where 
they were going, but they thought it best to keep going on, because 
then they might come upon something or other. They were very 
sorry they forgot to ask the nightingale about the eagle's nest, but 
his music had put everything else out of their heads. They resolved, 
however, not to forget the next time they had a chance. They went 
on and on till they were both tired, and Tricksey-Wee said at last, 
trying to langh, 

“ T declare my legs feel just like a Dutch doll’s.” 

“ Then here's the place to go to bed in,” said Buffy-Bob. 


yi 
Down away and out of sight, 
yi 





They stood at the edge of a last year's nest and looked down with 
delight into the round, mossy cave. Then they crept gently in, aad, 
lying down in each other’s arms, found it so deep ani warm, and 
comfortable and soft, that they were soon fast asleep. 

Now close beside them, in the hollow of a tree, ws another nest, 
and in it lay a lark and his wife, and the children were awakened very 
early in the morning by a dispute between Mr. and Mrs. Lark. 

“ Let me up,” said the lark. 

“ Tt’s not time,” said the lark’s wife. 

“ It is,” said the lark, rather rudely. 
I can almost see my own beak.” 

“Nonsense !” said the lark’s wife. “You know you came home 
yesterday morning quite worn out, you had to fly so very high before 
you saw him, I am sure he would not mind if you took it a little 
easier. Do be quiet and go to sleep again.” 

“That's not it at all,” said the lark. “He doesn’t want me. I 
want him, Let me up, I say.” 


* The darkness is quite this. 





per Sore to sie aed TIMMS Wee ald Duly ovv, Laving now 
learned the way, answered him :— - 
“T will sing a song, 
I'm the Lark.” 


* Sing, sing, Throat-strong, 
Little Kill-the-dark.” 

“What will you sing about, 
Now the night is out?” 


*I can only call; 
I can't think. 
Let me up—that’s all. 
Let me drink ! 
Thirsting all the long night 
For a drink of light.” 

By this time the lark was standing on the edge of his nest and 
looking at the children. 

“ Poor little things! You can't fly,” said the lark. 

“No; but we can look up,” said Tricksey. 

“ Ah! you don’t know what it is to see the very first of the sun.” 

“ But we know what it is to wait till he comes. He's no worse for 
your seeing him first, is he?” 

“Oh! no, certainly not,” answered the lark with condescension ; 
and then, bursting into his jubilate, he spruug aloft, clapping his 
wings like a clock running down. 

* Tell us where,” began Buffy-Bob. 

But the lark was out of sight. His song was all that was left of 
him. That was everywhere and he was nowhere. 

“Selfish bird!” said Buffy. “It’s all very well for larks to ‘ge 
hunting the sun, but they have no business to despise their neigh- 
bours.” 

“Can I be of any use to you?” said a sweet bird-voice out of the 
nest. This was the lark’s wife, who staid at home with the young 
larks while her husband went to church. 

“Oh! thank you. If you please,” answered Tricksey-Wee. 

And up popped a pretty brown bead; and then up came a brows 
feathery body ; and last of all came the slender legs on to the edge of 
the nest. There she turned, and, looking down into the nest, from 
which came a whole litany of chirpings for breakfast, said, “ Lie 
still, little ones.” Then she turned to the children. “ My husband is 
King of the Larks,” she said. 

Buffy-Bob took off his cap, and Tricksey-Wee curtseyed very low. 

* Oh, it’s not me,” said the bird, looking very shy. “I am only his 
wife. It's my husband.” And she looked up aftér him into the sky, 
whence his song was still falling like a shower of musical hailstones, 
Perhaps she could see him. r 

* He's a splendid bird,” said Buffy-Bob, “only you know he wil 
get up a little too early.” 

“Oh, no! he doesn't. 
what can I do for you?” 

“Tell us, please, Lady Lark, where the she-eagle lives that sits oe 
Giant Thunderthump’s heart.” 

“Oh ! that is a secret.” 

“Did you promise not to tell?” 

“No; but larks ought to be discreet. 
birds.” 

* But you don't fly up high, like your husband, do you ?” 

“Not often. But it's no matter. I come to know things for all 
that.” 

“ Do tell me, and I will sing you a song,” said Tricksey-Wee. 

“Can you sing too?” 

“ Yes; and I will sing you a song I learned the other day about a 
lark and his wife.” 

“ Please do,” said the lark's wife. “ Be quiet, children, and listen |" 

Tricksey-Wee was very glad she happened to have learned a song 
which she thought would please the lark’s wife at least, whatever the 
lark might have thought of it, if he had heard it; so she sang, 


It's only his way, you know. But, tell me 


They see more than othar 


“Good morrow, my Lord!” in the sky alone 
Sang the lark, as the sun ascended his throne. 
“ Shine on me, my Lord, I only am come, 

Of all your servants, to welcome you home. 

I have flown for an hour, right up, I swear, 
To catch the first shine of your golden hair!” 


“ Must I thank you, then,” said the King, “ Sir Lark, 
For flying so high and hating the dark ? 

You ask a full cup for half a thirst, 

Half is love of me, and half love to be first ; 

There's many a bird that makes no haste 

But waits till Icome. That's as much to my taste.” 


And the King hid his head in a turban of cloud 

And the lark singing, quite vexed and cowed ; 
But he flew up hi and thought, “ Anon 

The wrath of the king will be over and gone ; 

And his crown shining out of the cloudy fold 

Will change my brown feathers to a glory of gold.” 


fo he flew, with the strength of a lark he flew, 
But as he rose the cloud rose too, 

And not a gleam of the golden hair 

Came through the depth of the misty air, 

Till, weary with flying, with ing sore, 
The strong sun-seeker could do no more. 


His wings had had no chriam of 


And his feathers felt withered worn and old, 
And he sank and quivered, and dro) like a stone, 
And there on his nest where he left alone 


Sat his little wife on her little eggs, 
Keeping them warm with wings and legs. 


Did I say alone? Ah, no such thing! 

Full in her face was shining the king. 

“ Welcome, Sir Lark, you iook tired,” said he, 

“ Up is not — the best way to me. 

While you have been singing so high and away, 
I've been shining to your little wife all day.” 
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He had set his crown all about the nest, 

And out of the midst shone her little brown breast ; 
And so glorious she was in russet gold, 

‘That for wondef and awe Sir Lark grew cold. . 

He popped his head under her wing, and lay 

As still as a stone, till the King was away. 


As soon as Tricksey-Wee had finished her song, the lark’s wife 
began a low, sweet, modest little song of her own; and after she had 
piped away for two or three minutes she said, 

* You dear children, what can I do for you?” 

“ Tcll us where the she-eagle lives, please,” answered Tricksey-Wee. 

“ Well, I don't think there can be much harm in telling such wise, 
gcod children,” said Lady Lark; “I am sure you don’t want to do 
any mischief.” 

“Oh, no, quite the contrary,” said Buffy-Bob. 

“Then I'll tell you. She lives on the very topmost peak of Mount 
Skycrack; and the only way to get up is to climb on the spiders’ 
webs that cover it from top to bottom.” 

* That's rather serious,” said Tricksey-Wee. 

“But you don’t want to go up, you fooligh, little thing. You can't 
go. And what do you want to go up for?” 

* That's our secret,” said Tricksey-Wee, 

“ Well, it's no business of mine,” said Lady Lark, a little offended, 
and vexed that she had told them. So she flew away to find some 


’ 
breakfast for her little ones, who by this time were chirping very 


impatiently. The children looked at each other, joined hands, and 





By this time the sun was up, and they soon reached the outside of | 





the It was so knobby and rough, and full of twigs that they 
mannged to get down without any great difficulty. Far away to the 
north they saw a huge peak, like the spire of a church, going right up 


into the sky. They thought this must be Mount Skycrack, and they 
turned their faces towards it. As they went on they saw a giant or 
two now and then striding about the fields or through the woods, but 


Nor were they in much danger, for it 
s only one or two of the border giants that were so very fond of 
children. At last they came to the foot of Mount Skycrack. It 
stood in a plain alone, and shot right up, I don’t know how many 





thousand feet, into the air, a long, narrow, spearlike mountain. 
The whole face of it, from top to bottom, was covered with a network 


of spiders’ webs, with threads of various sizes, from that of silk to 





whipcord. They all shook, and quivered, and waved in the sun, | 
shining like silver. All about ran huge, greedy spiders catching huge, 
silly flies and devouring them. Here they sat down to consider what | 
could be done. The spiders did not heed them, but ate away at the 


flies. At the foot of the mountain, and all round it, was a ring of 


water, not very broad but very deep. 

of the spiders, whose web was woven across this water, somehow or 
other lost his hold and fell in on his back. Tricksey-Wee and Buffy-Bob 
ran to his assistance, and laying hold each of one of his legs, they 


, 


succeeded, with the help of the other legs, which straggled spider- 
As soon as he had shaken 


getting him out upon dry land. 
f and dried himself a little, the spider turned to the children, 
and said, “ And now, what can I do for you?” 

* Tell us, please,” said they, “how we can get up the mountain to | 


le’s nest.” | 







the s! 
“ Nothing easier,” said the spider. “Just run up there and tell | 
them sent you, and nobody will mind you.’ | 


“ But we haven't got claws like you, Mr. Spider,” said Buffy. 

* Ah! no more you have, poor, unprovided creatures! Still, [think 
we can manage it. Come home with me.” | 

“You won't eat us, will you?” said Buffy. 

** My dear child,” answered the Spider, in a tone of injured dignity, 
*T eat nothing but what is mischievous or useless. You have helped 
me, and now I will help you.” 

The children rose at once, and, climbing as well as they could, 


reached the spider's nest in the centre of the web. They had not 
found it very difficult ; for wherever too great a gap came the spider 
spun a strong cord and stretched it just where they would have 


chosen to put their feet next. He left them in his nest, after bringing 


them each an enormous honey-bag taken from bee: that he had 
caught. Presently about six of the wisest of the spiders came back 
with him. It was rather horrible to see them all round the mouth of 


the nest, looking down on them in contemplation, as if wondering 
whether they would be nice eating. At length one of them said, 

“Tell us truly what you want with the eagle, and we will try to 
help you.” 

Then Tricksey-Wee told them that there was a giant on the 
borders who treated little children no better than radishes, and that 
they had narrowly escaped being eaten by him ; that they had found 
out that the great she-eagle of Mount Skycrack was at present 
sitting on his heart, and that if they could only get hold of the heart 
they would soon teach the giant better behaviour. 

‘ But,” said their host, “even if you could get at the heart of the 


giant, you would find it as large as one of yourelephants. What 
could you do with it?” 

“ The least scratch would kill it,” said Buffy-Bob. 

“ Ah! but you might do better than that,” said the spider. Now 


we have resolved to help you. Here is a little bag of spider-juice. 
The giants cannot bear spiders, and this juice is dreadful poison to 


them. Now we are all ready to go up with you and drive the eagle 
away. Then you must put the heart into this other bag and bring 


it down with you.” 

“ But how can we do that?” said Buffy. 
bigger than a pudding-bag.” 

“ But it is as large as you will find convenient to carry.” 

“Yes; but what are we to do with the heart?” 

“Put it into the bag, to be sure. Only, first, you must squeeze a 
drop out of the other bag upon it, and you will see what will happen.” 

“Very well, we will,” said Tricksey-Wee. “ And now, if you please, 
how shall we go?” 

“Oh, that’s our business,” said the first spider. “You come with 
me, and my grandfather will take your brother. Get up.” 

So Tricksey-Wee mounted on the narrow part of the spider's back, 
and held fast. And Buffy-Bob got on the grandfather's back. And 
up they scrambled over one web after another, upandup. And every 
spider followed ; so that when Tricksey-Wee looked back she saw a 
whole army of spiders scrambling after them. 

“What can we want with so many?” she thought; but she said 
nothing. 

The moon was now up, and it was a splendid sight below and 
around them. All Giantland was spread out under them, with 
its great hills, trees, and animals. And all above them was the clear 
heaven, and Mount Skycrack rising into it with its infinite ladders of 
Spiderwebs glittering like cords made of moonbeams. And up the 
moonbeams went, crawling, and scrambling, and racing, a huge army 
of huge spiders. At length they reached the very top, where they all 
stoppel. Tricksey-Wee and Buffy-Bob could see above them a huge 


“ The bag is not much 


| 

} 

. : | 
Now, as they sat watching, one | 
| 


“ How shall we drive her off?” said Buffy. 

“ We'll soon manage that,” said the grandfather spider. 
on, you, down there.” 

Up rushed the whole army, passed the children, over the edge of 
the nest, on to the she-eagle, and buried themselves in her feathers. 
In a moment she became very restless, and went picking about with 
her beak. Then all at once she spread out her wings, with a sound 
like a whirlwind, and flew off to bathe in the sea ; and then the spiders 
began to drop from her in all directions on their gossamer wings. 
The children had to hold fast lest the wind of the eagle's flight should 
knock them off ; but when it was over they looked into the nest, and 
there ny the giant's heart—an awful dnd ngly thing. 

“ Make haste, child,” said Tricksey’s spider. So Tricksey took her 
| bag and squeezed a drop out of it upon the heart. She thought she 
| heard the giant give a far-off roar of pain, and she nearly fell off her 
| seat with terror. The heart instantly began to shrink. It shrunk and 
| shrivelled till it was nearly gone, and Buffy-Bob caught it up and 
put it into the bag. Then the two spiders turned and went down 
again as fast as they could. Before they got to the bottom they 


“ Come 





| heard the shrieks of the she-eagle over the loss of her eggs; but the 
| spiders told them not to be aiarmed, for her eyés were too big to see 
| them. 
| spiders had got home, and were busy again catching flies asif nothing 


By the time they reached the foot of the mountain all the 


had happened. So the children, after renewed thanks to their 
friends, set off towards home, carrying the giant’s heart with them. 
“Tf you should find it at all troublesome, just give it a little more 
spider-juice directly,’ said the grandfather. And so they took their 
leave.” 
Now, the giant did give an awful roar of pain the moment they 


| anointed his heart; and he fell down in a fit, and lay so long that 


all the boys might have escaped if they had not been so fat. One 
did, and got home in safety. For days the giant was unable to speak. 
The first words he uttered were, 

“ Oh, my heart ! my heart !” 

“Your heart is safe enough, dear Thunderthump,” said his wife. 
* Really a man of your size ought not to be so nervous and appre- 
hensive. I am ashamed of you.” 

“ You have no heart, Doodlem,” answered he. “I assure you that 
at this moment mine is in the greatest danger. It has fallen into the 


| hands of foes, though who they are I cannot tell.” 


Here he fainted again, for Tricksey-Wee, finding the heart begin 
to swell a little, had given it the least touch of spider-juice. 

After a while he recovered, and said, 

“Dear Doodlem, my heart is coming back to me again. 
coming nearer and nearer.” 

After lying silent for a few hours, he exclaimed, 

“It is in the house, 1 know;" and he jumped up and walked about, 
looking in every corner. 

Just then, Tricksey-Wee and Buffy-Bob came out of the hole in 
the tree root and through the cat-hole in the door, and walked boldly 
towards the giant. Both kept their eyes busy watching him. Led 
by the love of his own heart, the giant soon spied them, and staggered 
furiously towards them. 

“TI will eat you, you vermin,” he cried. “Give me my heart.” 

Tricksey gave the heart a sharp pinch, and down fell the giant on 
his knees, blubbering, and crying, and begging for his heart. 

“You shall have it if you behave yourself properly,” said Tricksey 

* What do you want me to do?” said he, whimpering. 

“ Take all those boys and girls and carry them home at once?” 

“Tm not able ; I'm too ill.” 

“Take them up directly.” 

“T can't till you give me my heart.” 

“Very well,” said Tricksey; and she gave the heart another pinch, 

The giant jumped to his feet, and, catching up all the children, 
thrust some into his waistcoat pockets, some into his breast pocket, 
put two or three into his hat, and carried a bundle of them in his 
arms. Then he staggered to the door. 

All this time poor Doodlem was sitting in her armchair, crying, 
and mending a white stocking. The giant led the way. He could 
not go very fast, and Buffy and Tricksey kept up with him easily. 
When they reached the borders, they thought it would be safer to let 
the children find their own way home, So they told him to set them 
down. He obeyed. 

“ Have you put them them all down, Mr. Thunderthump?” said 
Tricksey-W ee. 

* Yes,” said the giant. 

“ That's a lie,” cried a child’s voice ; and out came a head from his 
left waistcoast pocket. 

Tricksey-Wee pinched the heart till he roared with pain. 

“ You're not a gentleman. You tell stories,” said she. 

“ He was the thinnest of the lot,” said Thunderthump, crying. 

* Are you all there now, children?” said Tricksey. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said they, after counting themselves very care- 
fully, and with some difficulty ; for they were all stupid children. 

“ Now,” said Tricksey-Wee to the giant, “ will you promise to carry 
off no more children, and never to eat a child again all your life?” 

“ Yes, yes ! I promise,” answered Thunderthump. 

“ And you will never cross the borders of Giantland ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ And do you promise never to wear white stockings on Sunday all 
your life?” 

“The giant hesitated at this and began to expostulate; but 
Tricksey-Wee, believing it would be good for his morals, insisted ; 
and the giant promised.” 

“Then she demanded that, if she gave him back his heart, he 
should give it to his wife to take care of for him for ever after. The 
poor giant fell on his knees and began again to beg; but Tricksey- 
Wee giving the heart a slight pinch, he bawled out, 

“Yes, yes! Doodlem shall have it, I swear; only she must not 
put it in the flour-barrel or the dusthole.” 

“Certainly not. Make your own bargain with her. And you 
promise not to interfere with my brother and me, orto take any 
revenge for what we have done?” 

“Yes, yes! my dear children. 
back my poor heart.” 

“ Wait there, then, till I bring it to you.” 

“ Yes, yes; only make haste, for I feel very faint.” 

Tricksey-Wee began to undo the mouth of the bag; but Buffy-Bob, 
who had got very knowing on his travels, took out his knife with the 
pretence of cutting the string, but in reality to be prepared for any 
emergency. No sooner was the heart out of the bag than it ex- 
panded to the size of a bullock, and the giant, with a yell of rage and 
vengeance, rushed on the two children, who had stepped sideways 
from the terrible heart. But Buffy-Bob was too quick for Thunder- 
thump. He sprung to the heart and buried his knife in it up to the 
hilt. A fountain of blood spouted from it, and, with a dreadful 
groan, the giant fell dead at the feet of little Tricksey-Wee, who 
could not help being sorry for him after all. 


It is 


Do pray make haste and give me 





globe of feathers that finished off the mountain like an ornamental knob. | 


“ Silly thing |” said one little wisehead, 





“ What a horridstory {" said little Goblin, stitl staring into the fire 

“ Now darlings, go to bed and dream about it,” said one of ths 
mothers. 

“ No, thank you, mamma, I had rather not,” said an older girl. “I 
don’t think it at all a nice story forsupper, with those horrid spiders, too.” 

“ Well, you must go to bed now.” 

In this all the mammas were of one mind, and, after various and 
elaborate Good-nights ! the little ones went off to sleep, and, I’m 
afraid, to dream. 

As soon as they were gone the ladies with one accord assailed 
Uncle Bogie, saying that the little children had had their story, and 
now the grown children must have theirs; for they knew he could 
tell one for them just as well. 

“ Now, do give us a downright horrid story,” said Aunt Kate; “[ 
know you can ?” ’ 

Aunt Alice said nothing; but, just as if she had spoken, Uncle 
Bogie turned towards her and found he was quite right, for her eyes 
were talking as fast as they could, and begging for a horrid story aa 
plainly as they could speak. ! 

“Very welll_said Uncle Bosie, “T will rand-jyyou one that I wrote 
for the Monthly Moonshine ; but, most of his readers being of weak 
intellect, the editor would not risk the consequences of printing it. [ 
think tf will 

So he went up stairs and brought down from his carpet-bag the 
following story, which he read without any interruption from his 
audience :— i 


THE OWL AND THE BELL. 


“ Bune, Bim, Bang, Bome |" 

Sang the Bell to himself in his house at home, 

Up in the tower alone and unseen, 

In a twilight of ivy, cool and green ; 

With his Bing, Bim, Bang, Bome! * 
Singing bass to himself in his house at home, 


Said the Owl to himself, as he sat below 
On a window-ledge, like a ball of snow, 
* Pest on that fellow, sitting up there, 
Always calling the people to prayer, 
With his Bing, Bim, Bang, Bome ! ‘ 
Mighty big in his house at home ! 


“T would move,” said the Owl, “ but it suits me well ; 
And one may get used to it, who can tell?” 

So he slept in the day with all his might, 

And rose and flapped out in the hush of night, 

When the bell was asleep in his tower at home, 
Dreaming over his Bing, Bang, Bome ! 





For the owl was born so poor and genteel, 

He was forced from the first to pick and steal ; 
He scorned to work for honest bread ; 

“ Better have never been hatched!” he said. 
So he slept all day ; for he dared not roam 
Till night had silenced the Bing, Bang, Bome |! 


When his six little darlings had chipped the egg, 

He must steal the more : ‘twas a shame to beg. 

And they ate the more that they did not sleep well : 

“ It's their gizzards,” said Ma; said Pa, “ It's the bell ! 
For they quiver like leaves in a wind-blown tome, 
When the bell bellows out his Bing, Bang, Bome |” 


But the Bell began to throb with the fear 

Of bringing the house about his one ear; 

And his people were patching all day long, 
And propping the walls to make them strong. 
So a fortnight he sat, and felt like a mome, 
For he dared not shout his Bing, Bang, Bome t 


Said the Owl to himself, and hissed as he said, 
“I do believe the old fool is dead. 

Now-—-now, I vow, I shall never pounce twice, 
And stealing shall be all sugar and spice. 

But I'll see the corpse, ere he's laid in the loam, 
And shout in his ear Bing, Bim, Bang, Bome | 


“ Hoo! hoo!” he cried, as he entered the steeple, 
“They've hanged him at last, the righteous people ! 
His swollen tongue hangs out of his head : 

I am sure at last the old brute is dead. 

There let him hang, the shapeless gnome! 

Choked, with his throat full of Bing, Bang, Bome |” 


So he danced about him, singing Too-whoo! 

And flapped the poor Bell, and said, “ Is that you? 
Where is your voice with its wonderful tone, 
Banging poor owls, and making them groan? 

A fig for you now, in your great hall-dome |! 
Too-whoo! is better than Bing, Bang, Bome !” 


So brave was the owl, the downy and dapper, 

That he flew inside, and sat on the clapper ; 

And he shouted Too-whoo ! till the echo awoke, 
Like the sound of a ghastly clapper-stroke : 

“Ah! ha!” quoth the Owl, “I am quite at home— 
I will take your place with my Bing, Bang, Bome |” 


The Owl was uplifted with pride and self-wonder ; 
He hissed, and called the echo thunder. 

And he sat the monarch of feathered fowl, 
Till—Bang ! went the Bell, and down went the owl, 
Like an avalanche of feathers and foam, 

Loosed by the booming Bing, Bang, Bome |! 


He sat where he fell, as if nought was the matter, 
Though one of his horns was decidedly flatter. 
Baid one of the owlets, “ Pa, you were wrong; 
He’s at it again with his vulgar song.” 

“ Be still,” said the Owl; “ you're guilty of pride. 
I brought him to life by perching inside.” 


“ But why, my dear?” said his pillowy wife ; 
“You know he was always the plague of your life.” 
“JT have given him a lesson of good for evil ; 
Perhaps the old ruffian will now be civil.” 

The Owl looked righteous, and raised his comb, 
But the Bell bawled on his Bing, Bang, Bome 
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THE HAIRDRESSER OF TETHERHAM. 
BY WESTLAND MARSTON. 





CHAPTER L 

Hiav Common-Councilman Jacob Poppleton been asked, about forty 
ycars ago, who was the most important person in the seaport and 
borough of Tetherham, he would, had he replied honestly, have 
evwarded that distinction to Jacob Poppleton himself. There would 
have been a fair leaven of self-conceit in the assertion, no doubt ; yet 
it would not have been so absurd as it may appear when we state 
that Mr. Poppleton was simply the hairdresser and perfumer of 
Tetherham aforesaid. We say the hairdresser, because, although 
‘Tetherham had its half dozen barbers who professed to handle the 
scissers as well as the razor, their very existence would have been 
ignored by the angust Poppleton. It was in his windows alone that 
you might contemplate the two busts in wax, on which art had 
lavished its resources, one effigy being that of a florid cavalier, with 
masses_of dark, wavy hair, a snowy bro. perfectly arched-orchrows, 
and the longest fringe of jet-black lashes ; the other that of a lady, 
blessed with a wealth of auburn ringlets, but whose pallid com- 
plexion and passive expression suggested how long and hopelessly she 
had gazed on the masculine charms in her vicinity. Nor did the 
interior of the perfumer’s shop belie the expectations which these 
works of art naturally excited. In a glass case upon the counter wasa 
glittering array of silver-mounted smelling-bottles, delicate phials of 
perfume, scissors, pencilcases, choice tortoiseshell combs, and aromatic 
soaps, from the last of which, when the case was opened, a delightful 
fragrance—the incense, as it were, of this temple of elegance—subtly 
diffused itself. Indeed, to my boyish mind, an influence of almost 
religious awe reigned in Mr, Poppleton’s shop. There were various 
causes for this effect. First, the green curtain, which ran behind the 
window, toned down into a sort of ecclesiastical solemnity the sun- 
beams that fel] upon walls painted to resemble oak, and upon the 
well-polished chairs used by ordinary customers. Then, there was 
the mystery af an inner room reserved for select patrons, which, when 
the door was ajar, disclosed a vision of rich carpet and of stately 
chairs, backed with green velvet and studded with brass nails. Above 
all, there was the imposing presence of Poppleton himself. He was 
short and stout of build. A sense of self-importance lurked in every 
line of his grave but complacent face. His words were few, his 
gestures slow and oracular. 

That our hero had grounds for a reasonably-good estimate of him- 
self has already been hinted. You will please to observe that Mr. 
Foppleton was no common hairdresser, His father had ministered in 
the same capacity to the old families near Tetherham when some of 
them—a stanch though small band—still wore powder. A generation 
earlier, when that custom was almost universal, his grandfather had 
presided in the present shop. His great-grandfather and the immediate 
ancestor of that worthy had also been hairdressers. Jacob was, then, 
enabled to boast a lize which had made the human head its peculiar 
care, and which reached from the days of full-bottomed wigs and 
black patches to those of the wavy locks ard ringlets which bespoke 
the exquisite in the days of George IV. 

As a man having himself a pedigree, Jacob naturally admired the 
old country people of his neighbourhood, and looked suspiciously 
upon innovators and men of yesterday. The chief object of his 
veneration in the former class was Juhn Varnham, Esquire, one of the 
members for Tetherham. Mr. Varnham had a seat close by the 
borough, and came of a family which had represented it in the Com- 
mons even longer than the Poppletons had officiated as its hairdressers. 
For nearly two hundred years there had never been a Parliament in 
which a Varnham had not sat for Tetherham ; never an election at 
which a Roppleton had not voted for a Varnham. Setting aside 
Jacob's affection for his wife and only child, his ruling passion may 
be described as a devotion to Mr. John Varnham and his political 
interests. The latter, in his turn, was much attached to his humble 
friend, whose faithfulness he valued, and whose eccentricity he 
relished. 

One fine October afternoon, Mr, Varnham drove into Tetherham, 
and, having sent the carriage with his daughter and her governess 
further into the town, entered Poppleton’s shop. The patron was at 
once shown into the inner sanctum. His arrival had been remarked, 
and the shop was soon filled by the townspeople, anxious, on the 
pretext of custom, to indulge their curiosity with a glimpse of their 
member. For this privilege, however, they had to wait. Half an 
hour passed, during which nothing of interest was seen but the shadow 
of Jacob's head on the glass door. That head was gravely shaken at 
certain points of the conversation, while its owner busied himself with 
the hair of his distinguished customer. 

Mr. Varnham was predicting that the next Session would be fraught 
with danger to the country. The Opposition was daily gaining 
strength, and likely to push the Government hard on the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

“Yes, my good Poppleton,” continued Mr. Varnham, “if these 
men once come into power, they will swamp the constituencies with a 
host of new voters; and, instead of returning two members for 
Tetherham, I may have to fight for my own seat.” 

“ Good heavens!” ejaculated Jacob, in his emotion applying the 
scissors with a recklessness that was perilous to his patron's left ear. 

“| don’t say,” resumed the latter, “that I am opposed to temperate 
and well-considered improvements ; but such wild and sweeping 
innovations "—— 

“ Exactly, Sir,” interrupted the zealous Poppleton ; “ what becomes 
of the landed interest ?” 

“ With which,” pursued the other, “all our institutions are bound 
up!” 

“Beyond doubt!” groaned the hairdresser, with a shake of the 
head that presaged the approaching dissolution of society. 

We need not further report a dialogue which consisted in the 
constant iteration of doleful predictions on the one side and equally 
doleful assents on the other, In due time, Mr Varnham's carriage 
returned, giving the loiterers in the shop leisure to admire the sweet 
face and elegant costume of Miss Varnham, a young lady of fifteen, 
who, in company with her governess, awaited her father’s reappear- 
ance. At length, the great man issued forth, and, after a few genial 
words to the group in Jacob’s shop, drove rapidly off. 

You may be sure that with the quidnuncs in the shop Mr. 
Poppleton, fresh from his interview with the member, was a man of 
no common importance, Nor did he neglect to improve the occasion. 
Longing to be questioned, yet feigning unconsciousness, as one to 
whom interviews with statesmen were of common occurrence, he 
touched briefly on the weather and the state of the markets, then 
assumed an air of abstraction, which he had often found serviceable 
in stimulating curiosity. His customers, on the other hand, though 
no less eager to gain information than Jacob to impart it, were yet 
too much in awe of him to venture on direct questions, So fer a 
few minutes there was silence, only broken by the suip-snap of the 





scissors plied by the elder apprentice and John Poppleton, the hair- 
dresser’s son. 

“Mr. Varnham be looking main well,” at last observed a small 
farmer, without addressing any one in particular. 

“ Main well, indeed,” responded the baker and confectioner. Jacob 
coughed dubiously twice. 

* Looks arn’t allast to be trusted,” remarked the shrewd-looking 
plumber, translating, as he thought, Jacob's cough into plain English. 

“ Nowt wrong, I hope?” asked the farmer, in an undertone. 

At this point Mr. Poppleton’s taciturnity began gradually to thaw. 
He assured his hearers that, so far as Mr. Varnham’s health and 
fortunes were concerned, there was no pressing cause for apprehension. 
To further questions he made no instant reply, perhaps because he 
was for the moment intent on giving edge to a razor. That task 
accomplished, he touched the blade significantly, and said, as one 
who muses aloud, “It may come to this !” 

“To what?” gasped the baker, with a whiteness of complexion 
that could scarcely be accounted for by his occupation. 

By way of answer, Jacob Leld up the razor. 

“ Yes ;it’e nigh at hand,” he ear-daasd, after a pawerw “ You've 
heard of the French Revolution ?” 
His auditors dismally assented. 

“ But that sort of thing ar’nt likely to happen in our country,” 
laughed the shrewd plumber, who prided himself on having an opinion 
of his own. 

“ Ar'nt it?” said Jacob, sardonically. “ Ar’nt evil-disposed folks 
already clamoring agen the landed interest? Ar'nt they taking to 
monster meetings, burning of hayricks, and threatening letters ? 
Ar’nt they denying the vested rights of the gentry in their own 
boroughs? How did they begin in France? Why, they attacked 
the landed interest. Now they're doing the same thing here.” 

After this unusual expenditure of breath the speaker relapsed into 
silence. 

“Some of them agitating chaps will have a precious sight to 
answer for,” observed the farmer. 

* And here comes the head and front of ‘em,” cried another of the 
company, pointing out a tall, sparely-built man, who was quickly 
approaching. 

The person indicated was Mr. Frank Driver, who, having begun 
life as a marine clothier, had made a good deal of money by 
supplying outfits to the crews of ships that traded between Tether- 
ham and the ports of Northern Europe. His ambition had kept pace 
with his prosperity. No longer content to be a purveyor for seamen, 
he had gradually extended his connection, and was now the clothier, 
par excellence, of Tetherham and the neighbourhood. Mr. Driver had 
enlarged his premises ; rebuilt his frontage, and, by the aid of plate glass, 
pilasters, and stucco, given a metropolitan character to his shop 
which he thenceforth designated “The Emporium.” To Jacob 
Poppleton “The Emporium” was an eyesore and an offence. His 
conservative nature abhorred all kinds of change, and he loved to 
recall in the Tetherham of his manhood the features which had been 
dear to him as a boy. He regarded, therefore, with special disfavour 
the flaunting, London-looking shop, which had ousted a time-honoured 
tenement from its place and stood staring with huge, immodest eyes 
of glass amidst its meek, gable-ended neighbours. “The Emporium,” 
however, was in the mind of our hero the least of Frank Driver's 
sins. It was Frank Driver who sneered at the landed interest ; Frank 
Driver who declaimed against the abuses of the pension list, who 
opposed church rates, spoke evil of the members for Tetherham, also 
of its Mayor and Corporation. Finally, it was Frank Driver who had 
been the life and soul of the “blue” party, when Mr. Luke Driffield, 
chairman of the New Dock Company at Tetherham, attempted to 
wrest one of its seats from the Varnham interest. It was hardly 
surprising, then, that Common Councilman Poppleton, who always 
seconded the nomination of Mr. Varnham, should look somewhat 
austerely upon the energetic figure which, with swinging arm and 
with hat pushed back from the forehead, was now almost at his door. 
Nothing daunted, however, by the hairdresser’s solemn frown, Driver 
halted to accost him. 

“ So, friend Poppleton,” he cried, with a bantering laugh ; “ you're 
a great man to-day ; been closeted with our distinguished and imma- 
culate member, I hear! Well, make much of him while you have him.” 

Jacob made no reply, and did his best to ignore the presence of 
“that low man,” as he was accustomed to designate the presump- 
tuous Driver. The latter, much too thick-skinned to heed Jacob's 
lofty contempt, repeated his sinister chuckle and passed on. 

But when his customer had departed, after being indulged with 
sundry fragments of the conversation with Mr, Varnham, Jacob 
gravely approached his son and laid his hand upon the lad’s shoulder. 

“ My boy,” said he, “ promise me two things. Whenever thy father 
shall be called to his place, keep stanch to the Varnhams, and never 
own that low man, Driver, for a friend.” 

Mrs. Poppleton, who had entered the shop, was greatly moved at 
this appeal. In her eyes Jacob was the embodiment of human wisdom 
and virtue; so she rebuked her son rather sharply for not at once 
responding to the paternal adjuration. 

John was just then absorbed in watching the procession of Miss 
M'Tabinet's pupils as they went by on their evening walk. But he 
soon roused himself, and replied cheerfully, “Of course, father; the 
Varnhams and Royal red for ever!” 

But the lad evaded any pledge of enmity to Driver, whose daughter 
Margaret—at once senior pupil and junior teacher in Miss M‘Tabinet's 
seminary—was now passing the hairdresser’s door. Margaret was an 
arch-looking, blooming maiden on the verge of seventeen, who already 
knew how to set off her charms by nicety in her attire. Poor John, 
endowed with a susceptible nature, had often watched Margaret 
admiringly in her daily walks, and he now thought it hard that he 
must, under no circumstances, press the most perfectly-gloved hand 
in Tetherham, far less throw himself at the little feet which, in their 
delicate boots, were now waking light echoes on the pavement. 

It was now seven o'clock, and the unsuspicious hairdresser, con- 
tented with his son's answer, indulgently released him for an evening 
stroll. On John’s return the shop was closed, and the Poppleton 
household were assembling for supper in the old parlour, which, with 
its deep recesses and long beam across the roof, looked the pictare 
of quaint comfort in the October firelight. This was the hour 
dearest to Jacob's heart. Not even the deference paid to him 
as a political oracle yielded a content so full as that 
afforded by the bright face of his comely wife, or by the playful 
sallies of John, who had gradually learned how tender a nature 
lurked under the somewhat formal manners that had overawed his 
childhood. At this social time, when the toils of the day were over, 
Jacob was seen at his best. The cloth having been removed and the 
Hollands produced, he compounded a beverage of modest strength, 
and, having ladled out three wine-glassfuls of the same, distributed 
them to his wife, his son, and the apprentice. Having lit his pipe, 
Mr, Poppleton proceeded to regale his lady with the latest Tetherham 
news, which on this occasion proved so interesting that John 
Poppleton and the apprentice often paused in their game at draughts 











to listen. There was a plan in agitation to establish a seaside resort 
about three miles from Tetherham. The scenery at this point was 
bold and romantic; the medical sages in the neighbourhood were 
agreed as to the rare healthiness of the climate, and even such poor 
accommodation as the huts of two fishermen supplied had this year 
been eagerly seized upon by an invalid family from the county town. 
The speculation, in short, looked so promising that Jacob had 
resolved to invest in it, a purpose to which the dignity of becoming a 
freeholder and belonging to the landed interest had not a little 
conduced, His rather grave and immobile face grew flexible, and his 
small, gray eye twinkled with unusual light, as he pictured 
a future line of seaside villas which should be called “The Varnham 
Esplanade,” and one pleasant cottage to which Mrs. Poppleton and 
himself might occasionally repair, or in which John and—who could 
say ?---perhaps a Mrs. John Poppleton to be, might spend one very 
particular month which is traditionally free from life’s common toils 
and vexations. At this humorous notion the apprentice laughed 
outright and the sensitive John laughed and blushed. He quickly 
rallied, however, and begged his father to name the family in 
Tetherham from which Mrs. John Poppleton was to be selected. All 
the good neighbours blessed with daughters—the Drivers excepted— 
were then passed in sportive review, John displaying no little shrewd- 
ness and good-natured satire in criticising their peculiarities. Jacob, 
as in duty bound, called his son to order, and gently rebuked him for 
disrespect to his elders and betters. But the reprimand was so far 
neutralised by the pleased smile on the paternal lips that the delin- 
quent continued his offences until the production of the family Bible 
called the household to devotions. These being concluded, the lads 
retired for the night. There was a wistful look in Jacob's face as his 
son disappeared. Contrary to custom, the good man refilled his pipe, 
a long interval between each whiff denoting the abstraction of 
his mind. It was indeed no light matter on which he was now 
pondering. The changes in fashion and the rapid improvements 
in the hairdresser’s art had left Mr. Poppleton in the rear, not only of 
the metropolis, but of many country towns. Averse as he was from 
new-fangled changes, the demand of the public for novelty could 
hardly be resisted with success. Jacob felt that unless he kept abreast 
of the times some competitor might arise to dispute his pre-eminence 
in his own birthplace. He had relations in London, and he had 
almost determined to place John with them that he might acquire the 
latest secrets of his craft. To part from the boy, who for nineteen 
years had been under his own eye, was a grave trial to this affectionate 
father. But Jacob, though a tender man, was not a weak one, and 
to-night the speedy execution of his project seemed to him more thaa 
ever desirable. He was musing between those long intermitted whiffs 
how he could best break the matter to Mrs, Poppleton. 





CHAPTER II. 

Jacob's purpose was carried out. John went to London, and 
returned after an absence of three years. 

During that period the land had been convulsed by political 
strife. Another Monarch wore the crown, class had been arrayed 
against class, the Commons and the Throne had been in collision 
with the Peers, and the Reform Bill had been passed. 

Tetherham had suffered from the new Act even more severely than 
Mr. Varnham had predicted. That ancient borough had been 
included in Schedule B, and deprived of one of its members. A new 
election was looked for shortly. The democratic Driffield, backed by 
the Dock Company and a strong party of new voters, had again 
thrown down the gauntlet to the Varnham fam‘ly, and began his 
canvass, Frank Driver was once more inveighing aga‘nst that 
“corrupt and boroughmongering house,” not only with his usual 
energy, but with the exultation of expected triumph. Jacob Poppleton 
groaned inwardly when he marked the enthusiasm of the crowd for 
Driffield and heard of daily accessions to his ranks. But our friend 
masked his sufferings with Spartan fortitude. Often when the blue 
band and banners filed down the street, followed by Driffield and 
Driver, a long line of committee-men with blue rosettes, and a 
shouting crowd at their heels, Jacob would affect to mistake them 
for itinerant showmen, and to wonder why the magistrates permitted 
the disturbance. If apprised of his error, he would carelessly stroke 
his chin and say, “ Oh ! the blues, is it? Well, they could always get 
up a noise.” 

One day, after feigning his usual indifference before others, he 
turned to John when they were once more alone, and exclaimed 
anxiously, “ John, we must put our shoulders to the wheel in earnest 
Varnham and the landed interest are in danger.” 

The young man, who with a block on his knees was combing out a 
lady's wig, answered by some remark upon the quality of the hair. 

Jacob turned, and, perhaps for the first time in his life, darted on 
his son a glance of keen suspicion. 

We must here digress to observe that the lapse of three years had 
told powerfully not only upon the State, but upon that humble unit 
in it named John Poppleton. Quick and observant, and with a relish 
for new ideas and manners, which was partly due to his methodical 
training, John was at once surprised and delighted by the chances ef 
independent thought and action which London presented. At the 
time of his arrival the capital, like the provinces, was engrossed 
by the one question of reform. At the hairdresser’s where young 
Poppleton was placed he often heard political doctrines which shocked 
him, so opposed were they to the teachings of honest Jacob. Soon, 
however, these new views began to have a charm for the lad’s mind, 
and he espoused them with all the zeal of a youthful convert. He 
studied the journals, attended debating societies, and at times enlivened 
their meetings by his own eloquence. Progress, enlightenment, and 
popular rights became his watchwords ; and, in brief, he returned to 
Tetherham with a stock of principles which, had they been suddenly 
avowed, would have appalJed his father to the soul. 

Filial respect induced John to keep silence as to his new convictions 
when at home; but in other places his vanity and, it is fair to add, 
his honesty made him less cautious. Whispers began to reach Jacob 
that there was a wide difference between himself and his hopeful heir 
upon the vital subjects of the landed interests and the rightful 
influence of the aristocracy. To such insinuations Jacob was for a 
time deaf. Naturally slow of perc»ption, it seemed incredible to him 
that his son should hold any other sentiments than those in which he 
had been reared, and which, moreover, had formed for ages the family 
creed of the Poppletons. It is true that there were certain changes 
in John’s habits and deportment which his father did not cordially 
approve. He would look grave when the former, no longer limiting 
himself to a modest {wineglassful of hollands and water, called out, 
“Governor, push the bottle,” and proceeded to compound a more 
liberal allowance. He thought, also, that if John must smoke he 
might have contented himself with a clay pipe, and looked 
unfavourably upon the well-coloured meerschaum which was pro- 
duced with such conscious pride. Nor was it without a vague 
uneasiness that he now and then heard the puppy speak of Tetherham 
as a place behind the age and describe its magnates as “slow coaches.” 
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Still there was such a dash in his bearing, such cleverness, or at least 
what simpleminded Jacob deemed such, in his p)«yful sallies, that the 
pride and fondness of the parent perhaps more than qualified his 
feelings of disapproval. 

The repeated allusions of the neighbours to John’s heretical opinions 


produced, however, an effect at last. The elements of doubt often 
remain latent and undefined until some special occasion rouses them 
into distinctness. Such was the case with Jacob on the day of which 
we write. John’s lukewarmness in the interest of Mr. Varnham flashed 
on him like a revelation, of which the pained, suspicious look already 
mentioned, 

“T expect an answer when I speak,” observed Mr. Poppleton, with 
forced calmness. 

“ Of course, father,” replied John, a little hoarsely, while he busied 
himself with my Lady Dummy’s curls, and reddened with appre- 
hension, felt even more on his father’s account than on his own. 

“I say,” pursued the latter, “we must all work hard for Mr. 
Varnham ; you're a man now, John, and must do your duty.” 

“But, dear governor,” said John, diplomatically, “all people 
haven't your interest in politics ; it’s a gift, you know.” 

“ John Poppleton,” was the reply, “your father’s a red, your grand- 
father was a red, his father was a red; the Poppletons have always 
been reds. What are you ?” 

“Why,” answered the perplexed young fellow, “ men are not all 
made alike.” 

“No, they arn't,” rejoined Mr. Poppleton; “some of ‘em’s made 
Poppletons, some of ‘em’s made Drivers. I want to know which you 
are.” 

“ Pray let’s drop the subject, father ; you know I didn’t begin it.” 
“ John, if I thought you wasn't a red” 
“Well, Sir?” (rather proudly.) 

“1d disown you,” said Jacob, in a low, stern whisper. 

“T've a right to my opinions,” replied the young man, with a kindling 
face. 

“To the opinions of your father; all others is luxuries, and will 
have to be paid for.” 

After which sarcasm, with even more grief at his heart than bitter- 
ness on his tongue, Mr. Poppleton withdrew. 

It so happened that John had that day business at the marine 
village of Sarscombe, which, in accordance with the project named in 
our last chapter, had been recently founded. We may here mention 
that Mr. Poppleton had incurred serious responsibilities in the specu- 
lation, and that it had, so far, resulted in disappointment, The chief 
cause for this ill success had been the establishment of a still more 
attractive seaside resort in the same neighbourhood while Sarscombe 
was in course of erection. To Sarscombe, however, John took his 
way, with a mind at once wounded and provoked by his father’s 
rebuke—an unjust return, the former thought, for the long and 
deferential suppression of his conscientious opinions, 

His errand having been accomplished, John began his homeward 
progress amidst indications of a coming storm, which he still hoped to 
escape by rapid walking. The day had been comparatively fine 
when he started, but a south-west wind and a rising bank of dark 
cloud had induced him to provide against contingencies by taking his 
waterproof cloak on his arm. 

The prudence of this measure was now shown by the gathering 
masses of cloud, which soon broke in gusty rain. Equipping himself 
in his cloak, John trudged moodily on, while the rain, which increased 
in violence, drifted in his face, swelled into noisy brooks the little 
rivulets which here and there tumbled seawards through the hollows 
of the cliffs, and wrapped all the landmarks of the coast in impenetrable 
gloom. 

Our pedestrian now observed looming before him in the dense 
atmosphere a female figure, apparently unprotected by any sufficient 
covering from the severity of the storm. As he gained on the figure 
there was something in its outline and carriage which made his pulses 
beat quicker with expected recognition, 

His conjectures were right. A minute or two showed that the object 
of his old, silent admiration, Margaret Driver, was before him. Since 
his return, in spite of his father’s mandate, John had at times 
exchanged greetings with Driver and his daughter. The former, 
having heard that young Poppleton was at heart more of a blue than 
a red, had bestowed on him a few cordial words and meaning smiles, 
More than once when they met Miss Driver chanced to be on her 
father’s arm, and joined in his courtesies with a certain coyness that 
increased their significance. The romantic sentiments which John 
had formerly cherished for Margaret now revived in still greater force. 
Three years in town had rendered him more fastidious than ever ; and 
the young governess, with her beauty, accomplishments, graceful 
manners, and taste in dress, stood out to him in bewitching contrast 
to the homely maidens of Tetherham in general. 

Margaret, now a teacher of French and music on her own account, 
had been giving lessons at Sarscombe on this eventful afternoon. 
Less prudent than John, she had taken no precautions against the 
weather, and, in spite of warnings, had leit the village to return home. 

Thus occurred one of those happy chances which relenting Fate 
sometimes throws in the way of lovers. John lost no time in im- 
proving his good fortune. Accosting Miss Driver, he gained per- 
mission, after a few protests, to wrap her in the cloak of which he 
had divested himself, and then, as a matter of course, walked by her 
side towards Tetherham. 

Their way led along the cliffs, which offered few chances of 
shelter, Besides this, Margaret was so thoroughly drenched that to 
delay on the road would have been the height of imprudence, Our 
pair, therefore, pursued their walk without interruption, and, towards 
the close of it, at a diminished speed hardly consistent with the in- 
clemency of the weather. To John, however, their tardy progress 
seemed travelling by express. Margaret, on her side, was so absorbed 
in a reverie on the charms of London, and its power to render young 
men agreeable and interesting, that she was quite startled when a 
martial air from the blue band, which was playing under cover at the 
Dragon, apprised her that she had entered the High-street and was 
almost at her father’s door. 

Mr. Driver, who had just returned from the blue committee-room, 
was standing at the entrance of his shop when his daughter and John 
Poppleton arrived, A few words from the young lady explained the 
situation, and not only called forth her father’s hearty thanks but a 
request that John would drop in that very night to take his bread and 
cheese, and a supplementary pipe, in Mr. Driver's parlour. 

With warm acknowledgments, but without giving any distinct 
promise, John, who had never felt more comfortable than in his 
soaked garments, walked rapidly home, and was soon in his father’s 
presence. There was an ominous cloud on Mr. Poppleton’s brow, 
“ Change your clothes,” he said, “ then come to me.” 

In a few minutes John again presented himeelf. 

“ John,” began the stern parent, “it’s best to come to the point at 
ence ; you've been in company with the blues.” 

“ The blues, father !” 


“ You've heen seen 
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hound on the mob agen Mr. Varnham.” 

“Mr. Driver has a right to think as he likes, and, although the blues 
may’nt have many of the fine gentry with them, I don’t see why 
they're to be called a mob.” 

“T ar'nt going to take lessons from you, Sir, as to my language; 
you've been rid too easy, John ; if the snaffie won't do I shall try the | 
curb, The long and short of it is, that if your shadow darkens Driver's 
door again you may stay there ; that’s all.” 

Now, if the grief which Jacob felt at his son’s conduct had been | 
told to the latter gently, the sense of filial duty might have proved 
stronger even than the attraction of Margaret herself. But, a 
harsh prohibition, enforced as it was afterwards by chilling silence, 
merely roused the feelings which it ought to control. To be denied 
the natural rights of thought and action, not only wounded John’s 
affection, but that sense of self-importance, which is never more keen 
than in those just entering upon manhood, So John left the shop 
that evening, convinced that now, if ever, he must assert his inde- | 
pendence. , 

In spite of this resolution, he had already passed and repassed | 
Mr. Driver's door without making up his mind to knock, when he 
was accosted by Mrs.-Driver and Margaret, who had been to call 
upon a neighbour and were now returning. The matron immediately 
welcomed him as an expected guest, and, upon hearing his dubious 
response, overwhelmed him with hospitable entreaties, John still 
hesitated, seeing which, Margaret demurely begged her mother to 
press him no further. They must not put force, she said, upon Mr. 
Poppleton’s inclinations, nor presume from his polite kindness in the 
afternoon that he would treat them without ceremony, and drop in 
on so short an invitation. 

The effect of this little speech was just what the sly maiden had 
anticipated. John made no further resistance, and was soon installed 
in Mr. Driver's comfortable parlour. The uneasiness which he had at 
first felt wore off after supper. Mr. Driver's talk, though a little 
boisterous, was genial and amusing, and he had the tact to avoid politics 
for the night. Then he drew John out on his London experience, 
while Margaret leaned back in her chair with pleased attention, twist- 
ing pipe-lights with her taper fingers and resting on the fender the 
little sandalled feet of which she was pardonably vain. In time 
the presence of the pianoforte induced Mr. Poppleton to request that 
she would place herself at the instrument. She complied, and did not 
quit it until she had displayed, in a double sense, her powers of exe- | 
cution, in which it was difficult to say whether her archness or her | 
pathos were the more captivating. 

It was eleven o'clock when John withdrew, taking with him earnest 
requests for the repetition of his visit. It had proved even more 
delightful than he had expected. He had no longer a doubt that 
Margaret Driver was the most enchanting of her sex, and that she, or 
no one, should be Mrs, John Poppleton. 

On reaching home the door was opened by his father. The young 
man had prepared himself for disagreeable inquiries and subsequent 
reproaches. Neither, however, were utiered, Mr. Poppleton calmly 
pointed to John’s candle which was set on a bracket in the hall, bade 
him good night, and went at once to his room. 

At breakfast next morning Jacob returned his son's usual greeting, 
and replied briefly to his direct questions, But he never volunteered 
a remark—an omission which, coupled with his stern though composed 
look, at once a;prised Mrs. Poppleton that something was amiss 
between her }\.sband and her son. 
then heard for the first time of the disagreement which had taken 
place. The distressed mother earnestly besought John to obey his 
father’s wisues, Her entreaties might have prevailed, at least for the 
time, bu’ for the course taken by Jacob himself, 

Mrs. Poppleton retired to her housekeeping duties, and father and 
son were once more alone. The jatter was on the point of entering 
the shop for his daily occupations, 

“ Take off your apron, Sir,” said Jacob. 
the shop.” 

“ Why not ?” 

* Becanse I know what's due to a fine gentleman who has lived long 
enough to despise his father’s opinions and take part with his enemies. 
It’s my business, no doubt, to feed and clothe such a superfine young 
fellow ; and perhaps I ought to be rather proud of the chance. But 
to let him serve me, you see, would be quite out of place. The 
apprentice and my old journeyman, James Dodd, whom I shall send for, 
will atterd to the shop. You'rea freeman, Sir. If you want employ- 
ment you can join the spouters at Driffield’s committee-rooms ; or, if 
you prefer society, why, there’s Driver's house up the street.” 

“Father! Will you hear me?” cried John. 

“No,” said Jacob, putting on his great coat. 

“ Not even hear me?” 

“ John,” said the other, softening fora moment; “if you're going 
to tell me that a father’s word ’s law to you, and that you'll break, at 
once and for ever, with the Drivers, say on.” 

There was no answer, Mr, Poppleton buttoned up his coat and 
went out. 

Cruelly hurt as he was, John had yet no thought of obeying his 

father’s taunting injunction, but remained at his post in the shop. 
That day, and for several days after, Jacob was rarely at home. The 
time of election was now fixed, and he was straining every nerve to 
secure Mr, Varnham’s return. To attain this end, as the state of the 
canvass showed, no common energy would be needed. Every absentee 
voter in the interest of the Reds was hunted up by express. The 
great landlords of the neighbourhood, and even the ladies in their 
families, were incessant in their canvass, Even poor Miss Varnham, 
the danghter of the candidate, was pressed into the,service; and, 
although she said little, her young winning face, and the recollection 
of her kindness and charity, perhaps did better service than all the 
blandishmentr of her more knowing companions. Poor Jacob, who 
could recall Miss Alice Varnham from the days when the child’s 
golden curls fell beneath his hand on the little mourning frock worn 
for her mother, now wondered how any heart could resist her pleading 
look, While gazing on her the tears started into his eyes at the bare 
thought that the old link between Tetherham and the Varnhams might 
be on the point of severance, 

The day of election came at last, and the whole town was astir with 
the dawn. Never before had there in Tetherham such a rattling 
of post-chaises with rosetted postilions ; such a cavalcade of squires 
and farmers wfth red favours ; such dense masses from shop, factory, 
and dockyard, choking the narrow streets, and shouting for the blue 
banners which swayed to and fro with the pressure of the crowd. 
But why give the details of such a well-known scene. 


in his own ehop; and at this time, too, when he’s doing his best to | 
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* You're not wanted in 


will suppose that Driver’s balcony was draped in bine, and that a 
large, red flag, with the inscription, “Varnham and the Landed 





Interest,” floated from Poppleton’s window ; that thronghout the day 
perspiring committee men were cleaving their way through lanes of 
excited faces ; that cheering and yelling were at times alternated with 
and fights, and that all these elements of sound and fury 
the poll is all that con- 
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She drew the latter aside, and | 


Of course you | 


ros us ; and this we cannot more sur ely learn than at Mr. Poppleton’s 
enop. 

Little business was done that day. John and his mother were at 
the shop door watching the passing throng, when sounds of a scuttle, 
accompanied by loud hooting, arose in front of Mr. Driver's house. 
Shortly afterwards, Jacob, in rather forlorn condition, made his way 
from a group of blues, who followed him with threats and derision. 
He had been roughly jostled, then knocked down, and was now 
hastening to his own door in a battered hat and rent coat. from which 
his red favours had been ruthlessly torn, 

John ran immediately to protect his father and offered him his arm. 
But Mr. Poppleton waved him off, rushed into the shop, and, throwing 
himself into a chair, relieved his feelings in bursts of bitter laughter. 
For some minutes no more coherent mode of expression seemed at his 
command, 

When at length he did speak it was to his wife. 

“ Wish that fine gentleman joy, Mary,” he gasped, pointing to John. 
His new friends have won the day. Mr. Varnham’s turned a/rift. 

oe ow 

Here another fit of laughter checked his utterance, 

His son attempted to soothe him, “Surely, father,” he said, “I'v 
not brought this about.” 

“Oh! they're a lot to be proud of, Sir,” resumed Jacob. “They kept 
our men back in true English style, with brickbats and bludgeons, 
How comes it you're not amongst them? Like loves like, you know. 
A brave lot! They set on me ten to one, and I just got off with life, 
by the help of a constable. Why don’t you go to them and stand 
treat ?” 

“Father !” exclaimed John, sternly. 

“Why did you miss the fun? You might have seen it all from 
Driver’s balcony. There he stood with his pert hussy of a danghter.” 

“Stop, Sir! You've no right to speak so of Miss Driver,” 

“ Be still, John!” said his mother authoritatively, 

“T can’t be still,” cried John excitedly. “'To'please him I've choked 
my own judgment and feelings, given up the common right of a man 
to say what he believes and to act as he thinks best. But if he chooses 
to insult Margaret Driver it’s time I should tell him to his face that 
if ever I take a wife she'll be the woman.” 

All Jacob’s violence was gone. He simply turned to his son and 
said, in tones intense from the very quietness, “ Remember, when that 
day comes you've no longer a father,” 

For a month after this scene Jacob scarcely exchanged a word 
with his son except upon necessary business. 
Mrs. Poppleton pleaded with the latter. His father’s sternness was 
hardening him into steady rebellion. Nor were the poor woman’s 
efforts more successful with her husband, “ Mary,” said he, “if you 
let me be quiet I can perhaps bear all that’s tocome. If you talk of 


It was in vain that 


| it I shall lose my wits.” 


At length John made up his mind to confide what had passed to 
Mr. Driver. The oratorical clothier, softened by his triumph, felt no 
great ill-will to Jacob, and one day went to him with a message of 
peace and explanation. He had scarcely opened h’s lips, however, 


| when Jacob left the shop by an inner door, which he closed in the 
| face of his visitor. 


One evening, a fortnight later, John briefly told 
his father that he had proposed to Margaret Driver, and that his suit 
had been accepted. 

“ Very good,” was the answer; “you're going to Driver's house, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Then I've only one favour to ask. Enter mine no more.” 

“ Very well, Sir ;” and the young man went his way. 

But when parting from his betrothed that night, John’s heart, 
subdued perhaps by the influence of love, yearned to his father. He 
resolved once more to knock at the old door and seek for recon- 
ciliation. 

It happened, too, that after his scarcely-tasted supper, Jacob felt a 
strange restlessness which impelled him to go abroad. 

“TI must have a breath of air, Mary,” he said ; “I sha'nt be away 
long.” 

The poor wife and mother meekly raised her swollen eyes and 
smiled a faint assent, She had a dim hope that he might be going in 
search of John. 

Anxious to shun the few loiterers yet in the streets, Jacob took the 
first byway that offered, and soon struck into the turnpike road, He 
passed through the toll-bar, and walkec on until he reached the 
avenue of Varnham Park. The moon was near her full, and the 
meeting trees cast a fine vibrating network of light and shade upon 
the path beneath them, The hairdresser, who was known at the 
lodge, passed the gate, and did not halt until the white front of 
Varnham Hall—spiritualised, as it were, by the moonlight into an 


‘ architectural dream —shone before him, At first, the sight of the 


old building, with its gables and long irregular roof, kindled afresh 


| Jacob's wrath against the inhabitants of Tetherham, and against his 
| son, whom he regarded as their ally in the late conilict with the 


Varnhams, But, by degress the familiar scene before him brought 
back thoughts of days that were no more. Jacob's heart, touched 
through his memory, felt that pathetic contrast between the preeent 
and the ,ast which preaches kindness and forbearance from the 
instability of all things around us. As he walked back the images of 
other years thronged to his mind—chief amongst them that of the 
lad whom he had just banished from his roof. 

Then acry which he had stifled for weeks rose from the father’s 
heart. Re-entering the town, an uncontrollable feeling led Lim to 
Driver's house, between which and his own he continued to pace until 
the hour of eleven was pealed from the church clock. Five minutes 
later he heard Mr. Driver's door open and a farewell for the night 
exchanged between the host and his guest. Jacob then walked slowly 
homewards ; he had proeeeded but a short distance when his son 
overtook him, 

“Is it you, father?” asked the latter, and his tones were gentle 
and mournful, 

Alas ! from the moment that Jacob had heard Driver's voice, the 
old bitterness returned, He thought, too, that John’s subdued manner 
| gave signs of yielding, and once more he resolved to force submission 
| by severity. So, he answered his son's question in hard and 
implacable accents, 

“ What do you want with me?” 

“IT was going home, father. May 1?” 

“ You remember what I said ?” 

“ Do you keep to your word ?” 

“ Have you often known me break it ?” 

“Then all's over between us, Good-by! don’t let this fall too 
hardly on mother.” 

He waited a minute for an answer, for a sign; but none came. 
| Jacob heard his retreating steps. One sharp pang shot through the 

father’s heart ; then a vague stupor came over him, and he stood for 
| Some minutes rooted to the spot where John had left him. 
| At length he ronsed himself, shivered, as if the mild air had been 
| that of December, and stole feebly to his own door. 
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whom he took for the honeymoon to a watering-place some twenty 
miles distant, About a week before his son’s return, Jacob Poppleton, 
while passing through the market-place, was struck by a new sign- 
board in front of some vacant premises which had recently been 
purchased by Mr. Driver. Workmen had been busy for some weeks 
in repairs and improvements, and a name, &c., outlined on the sign- 
board showed that a new tenant was about to take possession, The 
brief inscription ran thus—JoOnN PoprLeTon, HAIRDRESSER AND 
PERFUMER. 

Seon afterwards Jacob entered the parlour where his wife was 
sitting. 

“T’ve a bit of news for you, Mary,” said he ; “there’s a new hair- 
éresser in Tetherham.” 

The poor fellow tried hard to put the matter lightly, but Mary saw 
at once through his feigned indifference. 

“Oh, Jacob!” she cried, with a quick presentiment of the truth, 
“it’s not—it’s not "— 

“ Yes, it is; he’s been and set up agen me.” 

Spite of himself his lip quivered, and he hid his face in his hands. 

For awhile his wife was silent, in respect to his emotion. Then she 
ventured to remove one of his hands, on which her tears fell as she 
«xclaimed, “ It’s a sore trial, Jacob!” 

“ Hush, Mary, love!” he said ; “ thou’st seen me as thou'lt never see 
me again. Let me say my say and have done with it. I know flesh 
and blood arn't easily got over, especially with a mother. If so be thou 
can't keep from seeing him at times—see him. I lay no orders on 
thee as to that. But never tell me aught of him, Let his name drop 
between us, now and for ever.” 

John’s conduct, however, was not without its palliations. It was 
with the utmost reluctance that he had taken the step which his 
father regarded as the climax of filial treachery. Mr. Driver was 
naturally loth to lose his daughter's society, and his power over her 
husband was almos: absolute. It was Driver who had supplied 
funds for John’s start in life. The town of Tetherham, the former 
argued, would yield a good living for two hairdressers at the least. 
If John did not take the field some one else would, and that some one 
would be less friendly to Jacob. Present animosities would in time 
blow over, and, though father and son would for awhile be rivals, 
they might in the end unite their interests, 

This last consideration subdued John into assent, if not into con- 
tentment. But his better motives were, uf course, a secret to Jacob, 
who met his son in the street on the day of his return, and gave him 
the cut direct, The family feud was by this time a public affair, and 
a)l Tetherham was in excitement. 

His enterprise once undertaken, John did not suffer it to languish, 
His tact, vigour, and modern ideas, aided by Mr. Driver’s money, soon 
produced results, The town gossips, who had all their lives looked 
upon the elder Poppleton’s shop as a model institution, stared at the 
bold improvements which his rival introduced. John’s inner saloon 
was a perfect conservatory, vases of flowers being ranged at intervals 
on both sides through the entire length. Tetherham had scarcely 
recovered from this pleasant surprise, when it was regaled with a new 
one in the shape of an elegant fountain, which on special occasions 
played scented water. But amazement reached its climax at the final 
novelty which graced John's window. This was nothing less than a 
bust in wax of the illustrious lady whose taste then gave law to the 
feminine coiffure of the country. By a mechanical contrivance the 
bnst, crowned with a tiara that glittered like diamonds, was made to 
revolve slowly before the delighted spectator. 

John had from the first been patronised by the blue party, who 
regarded him as a martyr in their cause. His liveliness and address, 
together with the wonders displayed in his shop, brought over ‘to 
him a large neutral section, and even many of those who, though 
hostile to his opinions, did not think it necessary to regulate their 
taste by their’ politics, Before long custom at the shop of, Mr. 
Poppleton, senior, began sensibly to decline, and he had the pain of 
seeing himself deserted by some of his oldest supporters, It might 
have been otherwise had Mr, Varnham and his daughter remained at 
the Hell, but they had both left for the Continent a few weeks after 
the election, 

At the end of a twelvemonth Jacob found his income seriously 
reduced. Nor did the calamity of fast-declining patronage come 
alone. His occupation was one which did not admit of very rapid 
gains, and a great part of his savings had been invested in the 
unlucky speculation at Sarscombe, There was yet another source of 
disaster. Part of the land which he owned at Sarscombe had been 
bought at public auction. Jacob's solicitor was dissatisfied with the 
venders’ title, and advised his client to decline completing the 
purchase, Jacob, rather litigious when he believed himself wronged, 
suffered the matter to go into Chencery, and a decree had just been 
obtained in favour of the venders. Thus our unfortunate friend was 
not only saddled with a worthless bargain, but with the heavy costs 
which his resistance had provoked, 

Grave rumours as to Mr. Poppleton's affairs began to circulate, and 
there was something in his altered appearance which gave them con- 
siderable weight. In his bent figure, listless manner, and curt speech 
it would have been hard to reco, nise the self-satisfied but kindly man 
who had so long basked in the light of an even prosperity and in the 
reflected importance of Mr, Varnham. 

There was a change, too, in the very aspect of the shop. The 
nnpurchased goods were becoming tarnished or spoiled beneath the 
glares case ; the painted oak was assuming a look of sickly yellow ; the 
green curtain, though worn and faded, was not replaced. The testimony 
which inanimate things bear to the decayed fortunes of their owners 
was visible in al) "acob’s surroundings. 

Jobn Poppleton did not hear without a pang of his father’s con- 
dition, nor without prompt efforts to remedy it. He wrote him a 
conciliatory letter, but it was returned unopened. He once ventured 
to accost him in the street, but was met with a withering frown, which 
showed that all advances were hopeless, He then sourht to make an 
envoy of his mother, who ventured at rare intervals to call at his 
honse, The poor woman complied, and was opening her commissiou 
with trembling lips, when Jacob sternly cut her short. He reminded 
her of the compact between them—she was permitted to see her son 
eolely on the condition that she never named him, 

“T've given you fair warning, Mary,” he said; “if you speak of 
him you shall see him no more.” é 

So Mary shrank into silence ; and when, a few weeks later, a eon 
was born to John, she dared not tell her husband, but sat that night 
by the fire, swaying to and fro in dumb grief, because the new blessing 
had brought a new torture, 

Another month passed, and Jacob could no longer hide from his 
wife the critical state of his affairs. One December night, when the 
shop was closed and the apprentice dismissed to his walk, Jacob placed 
his chair by Mary's, who was sitting as usual in the chimney-corner, 
with her head propped upon her hand. He took her hand kindly, 


and she raised her sunken, care-worn face, on which the traces of 





they now did. He spoke to her with a tremulous tenderness, very 
different from the hard, sharp tones which it was become his habit 
to use, 

“ Mary,” he began, “ thou'rt the one blessing left to me, and, per- 
haps, I oughtn’t to complain of anything while I've still thee. How- 
ever, as thou’st guessed ere this, affairs have gone contrary, Our 
means is reduced, and we must square our expenses according. And 
now I've got something to say. It may make thee wince at first—it 
did me—but thou'lt get over it. Mary, I must sell the old house and 
shop to pay law bills, and I must take some small, cheap place where 


| the few that’s stood by me so long will follow me still.” 


Intensely as Mary loved her son, she both loved and venerated her 
husband. His very sternness seemed to her like the ways of Pro- 
vidence—inscrutable, but, no doubt, right. So, when Jacob told her 
so gently the pang that was before him, her tried heart was fairly 
overcome. She -weund her thin arms rouh@iis neck and sobbed aloud, 

“ Whist, Mary ; whist, love,” he faltered, “ I’ve thee yet.” 

Encouraged by his tenderness, Mary ventured once more to plead 
for her son. 

“Dear Jacob,” she said, “we might be so happy still. 
John would help us.” 

“Help us, Mary! Do you think I would take help from him?” he 
exclaimed, starting from his seat and dashing his clenched hand 
violently upon the table. 

“Oh, have pity!” she implored, clasping her hands, “this is 
killing me!” 

The cry, which seemed wrung from her heart’s depths, went to that 
of her husband. Gazing on her emaciated face, a terror struck him 
that her words might prove true. For a moment he felt that for 
Mary’s sake he could triumph over the wrath born of outraged love. 
But the bittter thought of his poverty returned, and his pride rallied. 

“Mary,” he said, “ I would give my life for thee, Heaven knows. I 
won't deny, too, that there are times when I’m a weak—weak fool ; 
and the thought of him, as he was when a boy, comes back on me 
and drives me almost mad. If he was poor, and wanted a crust—as 
I may do—I could, perhaps, forgive him. But to make it up with 
him now I'm in want—I can’t ! I can't! The bread he helped me to 
would choke me.” 

Mary urged her husband no further. One consoling revelation had 
escaped him in the struggle of his passions. She went back to her 
place and murmured, “ He loves him still.” 

A few days after, when Jacob was with his lawyer, the apprentice 
opened the parlour door, where Mary was sitting, and announced 
Miss Varnham. After fifteen months’ absence she had returned 
rather suddenly with her father, so that the young lady’s presence 
was the first intimation to Mary of their arrival. 

Miss Varnham had alighted at the hairdresser’s door for various 
articles which he had been accustomed to supply. She inquired 
eagerly for her father’s old friend, and then asked to see Mrs. 
Poppleton. Shocked by her altered appearance, Miss Varnham 
addressed to her a few sympathising wd¥is, which at once opened 
the sufferer’s heart. Her visitor did not leave until she had heard 
all the sorrow which had come upon the humble pair since her 
de 


I'm sure 


parture. 

Having comforted the poor woman to the best of her power, Miss 
Varnham left her, but, before returning home, drove to John 
Poppleton’s shop. 

When Jacob heard who had been, his face lightened up as it had 
not done for many a day. In the couse of the week he received a 
summons to attend the young lady at the hall. 

* Jacob,” said his wife, as he embraced her before setting out, “ you 
look almost your old self to-day.” 

And so he did. He felt as if the old times were come back. 

It was a bright, frosty morning when he once more took the well- 
known road, Again, on entering the avenue, past scenes crowded on 
his memory. He recalled thé day of his marriage with Mary, when 
Mr. Varnham’s father provided the wedding feast in the housekeeper’s 
room, He remembered the present Mr. Varnham’s marriage, and the 
gallant show of the bridal party as it passed up the avenue to the 
church, He remembered, too, a sadder procession, when the mother 
of Alice Varnham was borne to her last resting-place. And another 





image intruded in spite of him—that of the curly-headed urchin | 


whom, by way of treat, he had sometimes taken to the hall—that of 
the boy who, when old enough to be of use, had often trudged merrily 
thither by his side. 

These last recollections he struggled hard to repress. That boy had 
lived to make common cause with the foes of Mr. Varnham, lived to 
be the son-in-law of Driver, lived to be the successful rival of his 
own father. Still, Mary's appealing look would steal in. To resist it 
her husband had to employ one all-powerful argument. He was 
fallen in the world, John was prosperous. It should never be said 
that interest was his motive for reconciliation—never ! 

On reaching the hall Jacob met with a surprise. The servant had 
announced him, and he was about to enter the room, when a figure 
emerged from it that took away his breath, a figure that had all the 
attributes and even the dress of Frank Driver. And Jacob heard Mr, 
Varnham say, quite pleasantly, “ Good morning, Mr. Driver.” 

The next instant Jacob's hand was in the cordial grasp of Mr. 
Varnham, 

“ Welcome, honest friend,” said the Squire, “there goes an ‘old 
acquaintance of yours,” 

Jacob drew himself up. “ Frank Driver, Sir, is no acquaintance of 
mine.” 

“T'm sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Varnham, langhing. 

The hairdresser’s amazement increased. “You seem to forget, 
Squire,” he answered, reproachfully, “ that Driver's the head of the 
blue lot.” 

“True,” langhed Mr. Varnham again, “ but he’s an honest fellow, 
and turns out first-rate work. I have just given him an order.” 

An order to a blue, and that blue Driver! Jacob had a vague idea 
that either he or Mr. Varnham had lost his senses, 

But the latter went on in the same merry humour, 

“T see I've given you a shock, my stanch old friend, but it’s nothing 
to what’s coming. Look there!” 

He pointed to the window before which a gentleman, looking 
something more than thirty, and of a lively, pleasant aspect, was 
passing with Miss Varnham. 

“ Now, guess that fellow’s name, Poppleton,” said the Squire. 

Mr. Poppleton shook his head, 

“You never would, Well, his name's Driffield.” 

{Driffield !” echoed Jacob, aghast. 

“ Yes ; Charles Driffield, barrister-at-law, and nephew of the member 
for Tetherham.” 

The good gentleman now entered upon a series of explanations 
which, in substance, were as follows :—More than ayear since Charles 
Driffield had met Mr, Varnham and hie daughter at one of the 
German spas. Mr. Luke Driffield was then on the point ef applying 


—— <a 





influential person there, especially in this case, as he possessed land 
adjacent to the docks, Charles Driffield, who was professionally con- 
cerned for his uncle, availed himself of his casual meeting with 
Mr. Varnham to open an important negotiation. In the conduct of it 
he showed so much courtesy and intelligence that the acquaintance 
between the two gentlemen soon ripened into intimacy. Mr. Charles 
Driffield’s political views were not those of Mr. Varnham; but the 
young man’s moderation on points of difference, his general accom- 
plishments, good taste, and engaging manners, secured the favour not 
only of Mr. Varnham but of his daughter. In short, when Charles 
Driffield returned to London he left the best impression on the minds 
of both, and when business subsequently brought him again to 
Mr. Varnham’s retreat, it soon became evident that there was a warmer 
feeling than esteem between the rising barrister and Alice Varnham, 
Mr, Varnham would, dovbtless, hase preferred a son-in-law of his 
own politics. Nor could he at once get over the fact that Charles was 
the nephew of his successful opponent at Tetherham. But he frankly 
admitted the high qualities which his daughter’s suitor otherwise 
possessed, and was eventually content to ensure her happiness, even 
at some personal cost, 

Such was the statement which Mr. Varnham now made to Jacob, 
whose fidelity, he thought, deserved this mark of confidence. The 
recipient of it was for a time completely bewildered. That Miss 
Varnham shc ild marry a Driffield seemed to him like an infraction of 
the laws of nature. On the other hand, his deference to Mr. Varnham 
was such that he could hardly condemn an arrangement which had 
received his sanction. Perplexed by these opposite feelings, Jacob 
remained silent until his patron reminded him that Miss Varnham was 
expecting his attendance. 

Mr. Poppleton was at once ushered into the young lady's own room, 
where she soon joined him, greeting him with all the warmth of old 
and tried regard. For some time, while he was engaged with her 
hair (much, by-the-way, to the chagrin of her maid), Miss Varnham 
ran gaily on describing the various scenes which she had visited and 
the habits of the people. Then she questioned him about his neigh- 
bours at Tetherham, avoiding, however, all reference to his domestic 
troubles. His task was approaching completion when she archly 
inquired if her father had mentioned the coming change in her own 
condition. : 

Jacob rather awkwardly offered his congratulations. “ But,” con- 
tinued he, “I couldn’t have be¥eved such news, Miss Alice, except 
from Mr. Varnham’s own lips.” 

The fair diplomatist had now brought her companion to the very 
point which she desired. 

“Tt will surprise many besides you, my good friend,” she said. “In 
some respects Mr. Driffield’s opinions are opposed to my father’s. It 
is not every father who will overlook such differences in a son-in-law 
simply becanse he is a good and highminded man.” 

“No, Miss ; it arn’t every father that would see things in that light.” 

“Certainly not. I know how much I owe mine for his goodness, 
But he is wise no less than good. He knows that we can’t fix our 
affections at will ; and that young folks fall in love, not because they 
choose but just because they can’t help it.” 

“ But surely, Miss Alice,” said Jacob, who rather winced under this 
liberal doctrine, “surely young folks should fight against love when 
it happens to be wrong.” 

“That ‘:, when either of them is found to be unworthy. Yes, in 
that case. But when they're both good and upright, and thrown 
often together, if love springs up then, I don't think they can help it 
any more than a bird can help singing in the spring. I'm sure, when 
you courted Mrs. Poppleton, you couldn't have seen her through any 
other eyes than your own—not even through your father’s,” 

“Tt would have been an unhappy thing, Miss, for me to have gone 
agen his will,” 

“ But good fathers will not cross their children unnecessarily ; and 
even when the parent has some minor objections to overcome, he will 
have his reward in doing so, And there’s yet another, my good 
friend, Children are sometimes called from earth before their parents, 
Should this be my case, what a dear comfort would my father find, 
then, in the sense of his goodness to me—in the knowledge that 
through al) the years in which a child clings to a parent he had been 
all to me that he should be; and that, when in time the new love 
came that shared my heart with his, he resigned every thought of self 
and acted only for me.” 

Miss Varnham noticed that Jacob seemed to avoid her look, that 
his hand was unsteady, and his voice constrained when he spoke again, 

“ You'll be leaving the hall soon, Miss Alice, I suppose.” 

Alice saw that this was an attempt at a diversion, and, like a skilful 
general, proceeded to check it. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I shall be leaving the old place and the 
old friends. But they will not forget me, I hope. You will not?” 

* Ah, Miss !"——— 

“You would do your best to send me away quite contented ?” 

“ Heaven knows it, Miss Alice ; but what can a poor, broken-down 
man ”"—— 

She laid her light hand on his, and looked beseeching ly into his face, 

“ Jacob Poppleton, forgive your son ; heal the poor mother’s heart 
that’s almost broken, Do this for her sake—for your own—for your 
love to Alice Varnham.” 

“ Miss Alice,” he cried, with emotion, “he don't want my love—he 
don’t care for my forgiveness,” 

“Tf he doesn't,” said Alice, gravely, “ that’s another mat ter. 
this way, Mr. Poppleton.” 

The hairdresser, whose duties were now ended, followeds Miss 
Varnham across the hall into an apartment opposite. When the 
door opened, he found there his son and Mr. Varnham. 

John started up. “Father!” exclaimed he, with brimming eyes, 
“ make me and my mother happy—forgive me !” 

He seized his father's hand, which the latter attempted to withdraw, 

“Grasp him firmly, John,” exhorted Mr, Varnham, “ Don’t let him 
go. He smiles, doesn't he? No! what's better for our purpose, he 
weeps. Come, old friend,” he added, approaching Jacob with 
irresistible kindness, “ admit that you're conquered.” 

And Jacob’s sobs proclaimed that the victory was indeed won. 

“ Father,” said John, “from to day we'll have one home and one 
fortune, The shop and all I have is yours,” 

“No,” said Jacob. “I forgive you, John ; but I'll never take alms 
from you,” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Mr. Varnham. “ You're rich enough 
to buy a fair share in the concern. Talk of alms, with your property 
at Sarscombe !” 

“ The very speculation,” said Jacob, “that has ruined me.” 

“ But it would prosper in my hands,” replied Mr. Varnham. “It 
will be hard if I and Alice can't persuade some of our London friends 
to pass an autumn at Sarecombe, just to bring it into fashion. In 
fact, I should make a very good thing of the place. I'm a little 


In a 


Step 


jealous, too, at having no share in a property so near my own. 
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“THE HAIRDRESSER OF TETHERHAM:” JACOB POPPLETON DENOUNCING THE “BLUES,”—DRAWN BY L, HUARD, 
the hairdresser and the clothier have teen altogether forgotten ; but 


the shop of the latter, and that the great Christian anniversary was 
thankfully celebrated by the reunited family. It may be worth | their bitterness has gradually abated, especially since the year when 
recording that Mr. and Mrs. Driver were that day amongst their | Luke Driffield resigned his seat to his nephew the son-in-law of Mr 
guests. We dare hardly say that since then the old animosities between [| Varnham, 


word, Jacob, I shall think myself fortunate if I can purchase your 


interest at some advance on the sum you gave for it.” 
Little remains to be told. The re ader will imagine that before 
Christmas the names of “ Poppleton and Son” duly appeared over 


” 


“THE HAIRDRESSER OF TETHERHAM ; JOHN POPPLETON'S OPPORTUNE MEETING WITH MARGARET DRIVER,—DRAWN BY A, BUNT,—SEE PAGE 631 
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THE 
NEW GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Sir Joun LAWRENCE, 
her Majesty's new 
Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, left 
London on Wednesday 
week for Marseilles, 
where he embarked for 
Alexandria on his way 
to India. He was born, 
in India, in 1811, 
and is a younger 
son of the late Colonel 
A. W. Lawrence, by 


daughter of the Rev. 
George Knox, of Lifford, 
in Treland. He was edu- 
cated at Londonderry 
School, and afterwards 
entered Haileybury. In 
1829 he went to India as 
a “writer;” in 1831 he 
became assistant te the 
Chief Commissioner and 
Resident at i. 
‘owards the close of 
1833 he was appointed 
officiating magistrate 
and collector of Delhi. 
He held the same office at 
Paniput. In July 1836, he 
received the office of joint 
magistrate and deputy- 
eollector of Goorgaon 
and Southern Delhi ; 
and in the following 
November the office of 
officiating magistrate of 
the southern division 
only. In 1838 he was 
in sole charge of the 
Goorgaon district, and 
conducted the  settle- 
ment of the duties at 
Zillah Etewah. From 
February, 1840, till 
December, 1842, he took 
a leave of absence, 
and came to England. 
Hitherto Mr. Lawrence 
was chiefly known as 
an Administrator of 
Customs. In 1846 he 
obtained his first repu- 
tation of a high class 
as a Judge, magistrate, 
and collector over an 
important district of 
Southern Bengal. Sir 
Henry Hardinge heard 
of him and took a 
fancy to him, and hence- 
forth his career was 
a great success. In 
1847 he was appointed 
Commissioner of the 
Trans-Sutlej provinces, 
which had been recently 
added to our Indian 
empire after the Sikh 
campaign. He reduced 
to hese the political, 
agricultural, and fiscal 
systems of these pro- 
vinces with such mas- 
terly power as at once 
to stamp him as a man 
of mark in administra- 
tive ability. After the 
assassination of the 
British Envoy ac Mool- 
tan, and the subsequent 
hostilities which resulted 
in the capture of that 
lace, the union of Shere 
Ringh and Chucker ‘ 

Singh, the thorough defeat of the Sikhs by Lord Gongh at Feroze- 
pore and Goojerat, and the annexation of thePunjaub to the Indian 
empire of Great Britain by Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Lawrence was chosen, 
in company with his distinguished brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, the Re- 





TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED BY THE WEST-END COMPANY OF 


THE IRISH RIFLE VOLURTBERS IN LONDON TO THEIR CAPTAIN, 
A, B. LEBCH, RaQ, 
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sident at cana ane Mr. Marsh, to form the board for administrating 
the affairs of the Punjaub. How Mr. Lawrence introduced an admirable 
system of government into the Punjaub—how he disbanded the Sikhs 
and persuaded many of them to enlist in the British service—how he 
raised an i force of ten regimients for the protection of the 
western frontier—are facts known to all the world. ¢ Punjaub was 
an example of the success of British systems of government and civil 
institutions. In 1856 he was made a civil K.C.B. for his services 
in the Punjaub, and as mt to the Governor-General for the 
north-western provinces of Hindostan.” During the Indian mutiny 
we saw the result of his t administrative genius. Not only 
did the Punjaub remain signally faithful to us, but its troops 
were to stem the tide of rebellion and to aid in the 
of Delhi, the turning-point of the rebellion. In 1857 Sir John was 
created a G.O.B.; the following he was created a Baronet and 
was sworn of the Privy Cow On his return to England he 
received the freedom of the cities of London and Glasgow, and was 
honoured by a vote of thanks from Parliament. He was created a 
Knight of the Star of India in 1861, with Lord Clyde and Lord 
Harris. Sir John Lawrence married, in 1841, Harriette Katharine, 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Hamilton, and by her has had issue 
three sons—John Hamilton (born in 1846), Henry Arnold (born in 
1848), and Charles Napier (born in 1854)—and five daughters. 

Our Portrait of Sir John Lawrence is from a photograph by 
Mesers. John and Charles Watkins, of Parliament-street. 


TESTIMONIAL TO CAPTAIN LEECH, OF THE IRISH 

RIFLE VOLUNTEERS IN LONDON. 
A SILVER tankard (value 50 guineas) was recentl presented by the 
members of the West-end Company of the London teeh Rifles to their 
Captain, Arthur Blennerhassett Leech. The tankard, which was 
made by Messrs. Hancock, of Bruton-street, stands on a polished 
ebony pedestal, and is 14 inches high. It is elegantly chased with 
shamrocks ; the shield being supported by figures of an officer and 
private of the co and the cover surmounted with a figure 
of Hibernia. It the following inscription — “ Presented 
by the West-end Se et of the Irish Volunteers in London 
to their friend and 





THE RIGHT HON, SIR JOHN LAIRD MAIR LAWRENCE, BART., G.C,B., K.S.L, HER MAJESTY'S 





tain, Arthur Blennerhassett Leech, as | 


a token of their regard for him and their appreciation of his untiring 


exertions in behalf of the regiment since its formation.” 





TESTIMONIAL TO CAPTAIN C. F. HAWKER, 
OF THE 2xp MIDDLESEX. 
On the 27th ult., the fourth annive of the formation of No. 16 
‘War Office) Company of the 2nd (South) Middlesex Volunteer Rifle 
was celebrated at the head-quarters of the Regiment, Beaufort 
House, Walham- . After the dinner (at which were present 
110 members of the company) Ensign Morse, in the absence of Lieut. 


Gaskoin, addressed Captain Charles F. Hawker, the officer commanding | 


the company, ima pithy speech and, on bebalf of all the members of the 





company, presented him 
with a piece of plate, 
bearin g the following in- 
scription : — “ Presented 
to Captain Charles F, 
Hawker, by the officers, 
non-commissioned offi- 
cers, privates, and hono- 
rary members of No. 10 
Company, 2nd (South) 
Middlesex Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, as a token 
of their esteem and 
affection.—27th of No- 
vember, 1863.” 


THE 
RAPPAHANNOCK 
IN CALAIS HARBOUR 


WE stated in our Number 
for the 5th inst. that 
the Rappahannock, a 
screw-steamer bearing 
the Confederate flag, had 
put into Calais Harbour 
and, on account of the 
interest attaching to th's 
war-vessel, we give an 
Engraving of her lyinz 
at Calais pier on page 
616 of our present Im- 
pression. There are some 
curious circumstances 
connected withthe Rap- 
pahannock, alias the 
Scylla, of London, alizs 
her Majesty’s steam- 
sloop Victor. The Ad- 
miralty, a short time 

0, dispored of her 


ajesty’s screw gun- 
vessel Victor, and, on 
being sold, she was per- 


mitted to undergo some 
repairs under the super- 
intendence of the dcck- 
yard officials, It waa 
stated that she was 
intended for the China 


trade, and she was 
ostensibly fitted woh 
that view, while her 


name was changed to 
the Scylla, of Loncon. 
Several suspicious cir- 
cumstances, however, 
occurred, and the dock- 
yard -‘icials made a 
report to the Admiraity 
The result was tie 
receipt of an order 
at Sheerness directing 
her to be stopped. ‘he 
order, however, arrived 
a few hours too late. 
Those in charge of ihe 
vessel evidently svs- 
pected the intentions of 
the Government, and 


had her taken ont of 
the harbour. She im- 
mediately afterwarda 


hoisted the Confederate 
flag, and she now sails 
under the name of the 
Rappahannock. On 
leaving the Nore, the 
Reppabenned: sailed 
direct for Calais Har- 
bour, which she entered 
as a Confederate pri- 
vateer. The Customs’ 
authorities at Calais, in 
answer to a question, 
have received instruc- 
tions from Paris to allow 
the Rappahannock to 
leave whenever her cap- 
tain pleases. It is said that the Admiralty have also sold the Amphion., 
Cyclops, and Phoenix to “ private purchasers.” About the middle of 
October instructions were received at Chatham, directing that in all 
cases in en Sere 1 were sold r the ee “the 
greatest care should be en in removi e gun fittings and 
returning them to the War Department. “The Victor, Cyclops, and 
Pheenix were, no donbt, strip; of their gun fittings, but these 
could be replaced without much difficulty. 


NEW VICEROY IN INDIA, 
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THE MASTER OF ARAN GARTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE.” 

Tare is a stillness over Aran Garth this Christmas Eve ; such a still- 
ness in the air, and such a light in the sky as there may have been 
that night when the shepherds of the East kept watch over their 
flocks, The moon shines over the house; stars glitter through 
the avenue-trees; and the deer graze among the twisted oak-tree 
shadows with their breath visible in the frosty air. The cas- 
cewles and rivulets in the little wood are all struck dumb by 
frost, and have left an unnatural silence through the place. A little 
white leveret is at play with the shadows on the path ; and the fact of 
her playing there so fearlessly, and the great stillness together, cause 
ove to turn in wonder to the gabled house to see if there are any signs 
of uuman life within, or if those stone lions on the steps, and those 
sione figures on the grand old gate may have got all Aran Garth to 
t!semselves to rule over in their grim frozen silence for ever. 

Yes, the chimneys smoke ; there is light in several windows —a very 
bight light from the large one overlooking the court. They were 
merry in that room awhile since. A deep, gruff, but musical laugh 

cessantly made the windows shake in their frames; and the large 


shadow of a head covered with crisp curls kept passing across the 
blind, 

But all is quiet in that room now, and the shadow comes up on the 
blind no more, nor comes it across any other of the lighted windows. 


Here, at the side, are two dark windows, and the moonlight pours 
through them into the most desolate room in the house. It is called 
tue “ Hunter’s Room,” because the old masters of Aran Garth used 
to come here when they returned from the hunt, and sit awhile in 
muddy boots, and pet their favourite hounds, and drink till their 
vusteady hands let the wine-jugs fall to the floor, which is still 
covered with dark stains, and has a sour, faint smell of old wine. 

What have we to do with this room to-night? The chimney-place 
i: fireless ; the heavy bolt is drawn across the door ; there is nothing 
hore, surely, but the antlers on the walls and the rusty guns ? 

Nay, look again a little lower, almost under the window. Who is 
j! sits in the grim oak chair, with hands clenched and body bent ? 
It ‘s the master of Aran Garth ; the same whose shadow was on the 
biiad whose laugh made the house ring a few minutes since. His 
hands are clenched, and he is looking down at the stained floor, and 
the moonlight falls about him, showing threads of silver in the crisp 
curl 


{t is a head that looks little accustomed to bow down as it is 
now bowed. In the square brows, and fair Saxon features there is a 
sirength of will that is almost kingly. 

What mystery have we broken in upon, looking with the moonlight 
t):rough the two dark windows? 

How comes Sir Stephen Blore to be sitting bowed down in the 
darkness, and the bolt of the door drawn? How comes he to be here 


and thus to-night of all nights, when every one thinks he must be 
rjoicing, for to-morrow his son comes home, the son he has not seen 
for years, 


But see, he lifts his head at last, lays his palms on his knees, and 
raises himself slowly upright in the chair. He has gone through 
some trial during those minutes he has sat there, for his stony, blue 
eyes stare round the room as though he scarcely remembers having 
eutered it. Presently they rest upon an old silver tankard hanging 
oo a nail and shining in the moonlight ; and, as a man just awakened 
from heavy sleep will try to sharpen his senses by an effort to re- 
member the door, or curtain, or thing his eyes first rest upon when 
tiicy open, so Sir Stephen seems to feel that it is only by recollecting 
what that bright thing on the wall is that he can find his way out of 
ti.c painful stupor into which he has fallen. 

After looking at it for some time, with those large vacant eyes, 
with a sort of unconscious curiosity, he strides across the room, 
reaches it from the nail, and, returning to his chair, sits down with it 
in bis bands, 

Be turns it over and over in the moonlight in a mechanical, listless 
way, looking at its bent handle and broken rim, and the armorial 
carvings dented and chipped. Now he holds it quite still; his 
attention is attracted by some small old letters ; it is the motto of his 
house—* A deadly enemy, but never a traitor.” 

A dark flush slowly rises in Sir Stephen's cheek as he reads ; his eye 
fills with anguish, and he langhs—a bitter, harsh laugh. 

“ Thou'rt wrong, old mug,” he says aloud, flinging it from him; 
‘ wet thee to the dust, and tell them there is a traitor in the line at 
Jast—a traitor to his own son!” 

And once more the large head bows low and the strong limbs 
tremble. 

When he lifts his face again it is changed; it is no longer bitter, 
but has an expression of passionate self-questioning on it as if some 
small voice in his heart pleads against the charge he laid to himself. 

He looks back upon his past life for evidence against himself. 

Ay, look far back, Sir Stephen ; look back some eight-and-twenty 
y“ars, and see yourself, in your early youth again, dreaming of love 
under the blossoming chestnut trees of Aran. Fair faces came to 
Aran Garth in those days, but never the face of his dreams. No 
actual image of an ideal bride haunted him ; but he seemed to hear 
jer voice in the early summer mornings calling to him with the 
}irds as he awoke. She breathed on him with the March primroses, 
aod glowed near him in the morning skies. In the storms of April 
be seemed to see her spirit struggling in the shaken trees, the 
ynoaning water, and dishevelled flowers, as though she yearned for 
a buman form in which to come to him. Through long June 
nights, as he lay upon the grass awake, he seemed to hear her 
footsteps in the silent paths, and to feel ethereal hands ministering 
t him, and fanning him with green boughs, and shaking perfumed 
dew from the flowers upon his face. She sighed upon him with 
te roses and sung to him with the nightingale, and all night he 
{iteyes gazing down on him with the throbbing stars, tender and 
s-vene, and full of steadfast love. 

Fle grew heart-sick of looking into every face and finding her not ; 
and sometimes he looked back upon the hours he had wasted in 
dreaming of her in shame and sadness; and, pacing the solitary 
avenues by night, he would determine to put away from him this 
vorne ideal, and take some good woman for his wife, and cease from 
creams. And at such times, as he strode along the old walk, with 
{ie trees rocking and murmuring over his head, he seemed to hear a 
y ‘ce pleading with him and saying, 

“ Wilt thou cast me off because I am a spirit, and cannot yet come 
to thee in human form? Fear not for time. I will surely come; and, 
tough thy hair be grey before my coming, my beauty shall renew 
t+; youth.” 

Pacing the Hunter’s Room, Sir Stephen looks back upon that time, 
a then there seemstocome a mist in which he sees himself bringing 

oe to Aran Garth a beantiful woman, with a queenly step and 
er\d, proud eyes; and it hardly seems two years after the marriage 
‘iat he kisses those cold, proud eyes for the last time, and is left in 


A.an Garth alone with his sister and his infant son, 
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Again all is mist. What does he see now? His son grown up 
and going away from him to India. A little ward of his then comes to 
live with them at Aran Garth. He remembers, the first evening she 
came, laying his hand upon her curls, and saying to his sister, half in 
jest, “ Elizabeth, she shall be Hector’s wife.” 

And when, year after year, he watched her nature unfolding purely 
and radiantly, like the white leaves of a lily showing glimpses of rich 
gold within, he had still said, but with a deeper meaning, “ She shall 
be Hector's wife.” 

It became the chief delight of his life to write of her to Hector, 
repeating her sweet, girlish sayings, and picturing her beauty under 
all its different aspects; and he could but see by Hector's brief, 
soldierly letters that he must have used some eloquence in doing so ; 
for, brief and soldierly as they were, they showed Sir Hector that she 
was always in his thoughts, and that his heart often yearned, through 
the irksome routine of his military life, towards the bride they were 
cherishing for him at home. 

All this Sir Stephen thinks of as he stands in the cold December 
moonlight in the Hunter’s Room ; and all this while his stern, ques- 
tioning eyes see no evidence that proves ‘ais charge against himself 
to be just. 

But now! Ay, bend the proud head lower, and look back once 
again. Hector’s ship is on the sea; he will soon be here to claim 
the bride they have chosen for him and taught him to love. Sir 
Stephen begins to say to his sister at night, 

“ Elizabeth, I shall miss the child sorely. She has made it all May 
Day in the house.” Then Miss Blore reminds him that Hector and 
she will stay at Aran Garth when they are married just the same; 
but Sir Stephen cannot look forward with any pleasure*to sharing 
her society with Hector, and he is startled and grieved to discover it. 
Fearful lest she herself should guess such a thought was in his heart, 
he jests with her about that time, and asks her if he will still be her 
guardian a little, or if she means to cast him off altogether when 
Hector comes? But the first time he makes this jest a pair of eyes 
are lifted to his face with a look that plunges him into still deeper 
trouble. They rested on his face not more than a second, but he 
cannot forget them; they haunt him everywhere—blue, humid eyes, 
full of tears and fire. 

Then come nights of wild unrest—of dreams in which he sees a 
ship bounding to harbour; and he, tossing in the waves, pushes it 
back with bleeding hands; and the prow drives on, pressing against 


his heart till the sea foam is stained with his blood; and still at the | 


helm stands Hector, smiling and looking landwards towards his love. 
And now—now it is the night before Hector’s return, and Sir 


Stephen has come into the Hunter’s Room to wrestle with his own 


heart. 

First, he bids himself look steadfastly at his life—his life as it 
will be when she has no longer anything in common with it. So 
he folds his arms, and stands erect, and looks. 

What! Begin the day without having touched her hand or met 
her smile? Sit hour after hour in some strange room and never hear 
her step upon the stairs? Never again have those eyes lifted to his 
either in childish mockery or tender, womanly reverence? Never more 
watch the sweet thoughts flit over her face like clond-shadows in a 
lake ? 

He stands before the window and looks out—far, far out on his 
future, as one who looks for water over a scorching desert and sees 
nothing but dead men’s bones, and his eyes grow dull and wild; a 
trembling seizes his whole frame, and he falls’ down with his 
arms on the oak chair, and, with a loud cry on his lips—a hoarse, 
passionate cry, full of tenderness and sharp pain— 

“Genevra! Genevra!” 

As a martyr, to test his power of endurance, puts his hand into the 
fire that is to consume his whole body, so Sir Stephen had sent his 
heart to live a moment in his dark and desolate future, then snatched 
it back in shuddering agony, blistered and bleeding, but with a fierce 
joy at finding he can snatch it back—that there is yet a little space 
to live before the actual torture comes, a little space in which to call 
her sweet image before him once more and to sob his heart's farewell 
at her feet. 

“Genevra! Oh, my golden-haired! Oh, my life’s sole love! My 
little May flower with the bashful head, who will cherish thee like 
me? My love! my love! my sweet childlove!” 

While the heavy oak chair creaks under the weight of his form, 
suddenly there comes a look of awe over his face, then a paleness, 
and his eyes are turned with a listening look towards the door. He 
hears a footstep and the soft sweep of a dress. Now both aresilent— 
silent but very near, he feels; and his heart throbs with such a dull 
hard beat that he thinks the listener without must hear it. 

A tap at the door,—-so gentle and timorous !—but he could hear it. 

He has risen to his feet, and stands leaning on the chair-back, look- 
ing at the door with wild eyes, like some grand but savage animal at 
bay. 

Is itshe? Has God, who alone knows the state of his heart, per- 
mitted her to come to him now? Now, in this bitter hour, when all 
the wild passions of his nature are let loose, and the battle that he 
came to fight unwon? One look of her sweet eyes might turn the 
tide and bring him certain ruin. One word spoken by him in her 
presence would betray to her his love—his fierce, passionate love— 
for the woman whom he had consecrated from childhood to his son, 

She knocks again, and he bends over the chair back, looking 
towards the door, irresolute. What shall he do? 

Oh tender little hand, that never crushed a flower or bruised a 
butterfly’s wing, how can it be so crnel now? Go away, Genevra! 
Go away, and hide your golden hair, that the fight may be fonght 
fairly and the right hand be made honourable that is to give you to 
your bridegroom to-morrow ! 

But she taps again, and louder than before. He steadies his voice, 
and calls out harshly, 

“ Well! Who is there?” 

“Sir Stephen, it is I. May I speak to you a minute, if you 
please?” 

The sweet, timorous voice goes to his heart like music, but at the 
same time makes him fearful of himself, fearful that in a minute he 
will be groping to that door, and speaking uncontrolled words to her 
that will fill her soul with terror and grief. 

Oh, if he could only make her go away suspecting nothing! If he 
could only speak to her in his natural voice! He tries :— 

“ What, ladybird, is it you? Take your troubles to Elizabeth, my 
child ; I am busy.” 

The words cost him more effort than any words he had ever 
spoken. Surely he will be repaid for them, and she will go away and 
sob her wounded pride to rest. No, there is the timid, pleading, voice 
again,— 

“ Oh, please let me come in. I have been waiting for you to come 
up stairs so long. I cannot go to bed; I cannot talk to Elizabeth, 
Do, pray, pray, let me speak to you.” 

Sir Stephen went to the door and set his broad palm against it. 
Somehow it seemed to him as if that wild yearning within him must 














draw it open, spite of bolt or bar. So he set his broad palm against it 
with all the strength of his body, and, with his other hand on his hip, 
he looked down on the floor and felt that those two fierce combatants 
in his heart, passion and honour, had got each other by the throat, 
and that before he took his hand from that door one must be 
conqueror. 

What he did that moment—whether he invoked some Divine power 
to his aid, or whether he thought of the helpless babe left in his arms 
when the coffin lid was closed over his wife's cold, proud eyes—he 
never remembered ; but a great lull came over him, and when she 
called again— 

“ Sir Stephen, speak to me — you are not ill?” he took his hand 
from the door, drew back the bolt, and stood before her erect, calm, 
with a smile on his face. 

The doors leading down into the broad court were open, and the 
hall was flooded with moonlight ; she stood in the midst, and you 
could scarcely tell whether the sweet light about her came from the 
moon or from her golden hair. 

Sir Stephen smiled upon her and took her hand. 

“ Well, little one, what trouble now ?” 

“I was afraid you were ill; you have been shut up there so long. 
I have been walking up and down here and in_the garden all the time, 
Will you come out now ?” 

Sir Stephen looked beyond her out into the night, and he felt that 
this newborn strength of his would have more chance of enduring 
under those calm stars and swaying trees than anywhere else. So he 
drew the hood of her cloak over her head, leaving only a pale gold 
rim visible upon her brow, and took her arm through his, and they 
passed out into the white, silent court. 

“And what is it you wish to say to me, Genevra, my child ?” he 
asks again. 

Three times they pace the length of the court before she answer: : 
and now they have come again nearly to the steps, and then Gene 
stops and draws her hand away, and they both stand still, looking 
their shadows on the white ground. Sir Stephen does not look at t 
exquisite face set in its gold rim, but he knows that there are tears «1 
it, and that the lips are quivering ; and he is obliged to fancy himse'f 
standing with his palm set against the door again, and when she speaks 
there is such a sadness in her voice that all the bright, clear night 
grows misty to him. 

“Sir Stephen,” she says, “I have asked many things of you since 
I have been here, but I have never asked anything yet that has given 
you pain to grant, have I?” 

Sir Stephen is silent, and she is a little afraid of his silence, but 
goes on with a kind of timorous desperation, 

“ Because—because I am going to ask you something now that I 
know will pain you much ; and I would not ask it, but that if I did 
not others may suffer as well as me; it is for his—for his—for 
Hector’s sake—that I speak, much more than mine.” 

“ Speak, then, Genevra.” 

She lifts both her little hands and folds them on his arm. 

“Twill. I will tell you all that I have longed to tell you so many 
days past, but I could not bear to pain you. Sir Stephen, I cannot 
meet Hector as—as—you wish me, and you must tell him so.” 

“ Genevra |” 

“Oh, do not speak like that. Tell him I am not worthy of him; 
tell him while he has been thinking of me as one whom he will try to 
love for your sake, I have been not forgetting him, but worse—have 
been dreading his coming, because I know I can never—never— 
never love him !” 

The bright night is very misty to him, and he has a vague sense of 
having lifted up his arm, on which her little hands are folded, and 
kissed them, and wetted them with tears; but now—now that the 
mist is passed away—he is standing before her with folded arms, and 
saying, in a hard, stern voice, 

“Genevra, you grieve me very much. What you wish said to 
Hector you must say yourself. As for me, I can do nothing—God 
help me! nothing! Go, child, to Elizabeth, and talk with her.” 

He stands and watches the drooping, hooded figure across the court 
and into the house; and when it has quite gone he no longer 
remembers that the night has moon or stars; but, ascending the 
steps, puts out groping hands before him as if he were in pitch dark- 
ness. He goes on through avenue and wood till a space of sward 
opens before him streaked with frost ; and there he casts himself down, 
weary and sick—no longer trembling with stormy passions, but 
stricken with grief for Hector ; and accusing himself not only of the 
treachery of loving her, but of the double treachery of having— 
no maiter how unwittingly—won her priceless love away from 


And 50, all night, his heart crushed down with shame and anguish, 
he stayed out in the frosty air—now pacing the avenues, and now 
stretched upon the dead leaves or the grass. The moon had waned, 
and there was only one star left twinkling in the grey dawn, when 
something warm came and touched his stiff, cold fingers as he sat 
on the root of a tree. It was the lodgekeeper’s dog; and in another 
minute the old man came up himeelf with a letter, which he gave 
Sir Stephen, and then passed on without a word to his master, and 
whistling away his dog. 

Sir Stephen rose and leant against the tree trunk, sick at heart with 
a vague presentiment of some great calamity impending. 

What does this letter mean, given to him at such an hour in the 
morning? It is Hector’s handwriting. 

He breaks it open with stiff, trembling fingers, and the light of the 
grey morning is just sufficient for him to read it by. This is Hector's 
letter :— 


“ My dear Father,—At twelve o'clock at night, in Jasper's lodge, I 


evening I was by the wall when she came to walk in the court. 
Several times she disappeared into the house and returned 


again. 
Once, when I was watching for her shadow coming before her 
on the white ground by the steps, two shadows came, and 
then I knew by instinct all that was to follow. That the 


image which has been before me #0 

the experience of to-night let the fact that I banish 
home for a few years show you. I shall 

conjure you not to mar your happiness in Genevra's love 
of me. I have only been dreaming a romantic dream 
effect of which a few years of active life will knock 
Remember me to Genevra, and thank her f r the brave ontepeakin 
which has opened my eyes to-night, and saved us all three om 
unspeakable wretchedness. “Hecror BLore.” 


Sir Stephen stands leaning against the tree, with the letter in his 
hand, the small birds hop and twitter in the bofighs over his head, 
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and the sweet dawn breaks about him, and soon two great drops roll 
rattling down upon the paper. 

In‘another minute he is going towards the house, 

“ Elizabeth !” He does not wait to be answered, but pushes the 
door of his sister’s room open. She is dressed, and kneeling at her 
prayers. Sir Stephen raises her with his arm and kisses her 
tenderly. 

“ Elizabeth,” he says, giving her the letter, “read this, then take it 
to Genevra, and, if she is sleeping, lay it on her pillow.” 

Bhe is sleeping, and Elizabeth lays the letter on her bosom and 
leaves her, and the morning dawns and brightens slowly at her 
window. 

Sir Stephen sits in the quaint, old library, watching the sunshine 
creeping over the lawn. How slowly it comes! When will it 
touch Genevra’s eyes and make them waken ? 

Hark !—a step—the door opens and closes softly. 

Sir Stephen does not look up, He feels she a standing there— 
his spirit-love that he dreamed of under the blossoming chestnuts long 
ago; standing before him in the freshness of her youth and the glory 
of her golden hair, But he bows his head ; she is so fair, so radiant, 
can she have love for him? She sees the sad doubt in his eyes, and 
smiles and kneels before him :— 

“My guardian, my dear guardian !” 

Still his head is bent and his eyes despairing. 

She lays her little hands one on each shoulder, and looks into his 
face, and smiles, and weeps :— 

“My love! Stephen !” 

“Oh, Genevra, Genevra !” 

By this time the lazy sunshine has crept into the window, and it 
finds upon Sir Stephen’s breast a rippling stream of gold that would 
make even July’s sunbeams pale, 





UNDER THE MISTLETOE ; 
4 STORY OF TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS AND TWO KISSES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF EVE.” 


I aM an old man ; so old am I that, looking back, life seems so very 
long, and yet so short, that I do not quite know whether many 
things did not happen in a dream, I am hale and hearty, and 
merry, for the matter of that; and when I laugh my laugh rings 
out clearly and loud, they say ; so much so that it makes the people 
around me, especially my grandchildren and nephews and nieces, 
laugh too, And when I laugh the old times come back when others, 
who are silent now, laughed with me, and thea I am suddenly still, 
and the langh dies away; and when I think of it its empty echoes 
fill my brain just as if it were sleep-laughter in a dream, 

When I stop laughing so suddenly — for the merriment and 
enjoyment, and, for the matter of that, the grief and pain of old men, 
are short and sudden, like those of children—my grandchildren, and 
nephews and nieces, have a great difficulty to stop too; and they 
ehoke, and nudge each other, and say, “Ah! that is a good etory, 
Uncle ; almost as good as the story you told yesterday.” 

Told yesterday; let me see what it was that I told yesterday? 
How long ago it seems ; it must be longer ago than the time when I 
was only twenty years old, a stalwart, brave fellow in 
breeches, black leggings, a heavy brass-bound leather helmet with a 
white plume tipped with red, and a clanking sword, which I now 
could not lift with my two hands, I was a loyal volunteer then, pre- 
pared to resist the French ; and I and some of my company were 
encamped in white tents on the coast of Kent; and we had a song, 
too, a good song, about Boney :-— 

We ll still make ’em run, and stil] make ‘em sweat 

In spite of old Boney and Brussels Gazette. 
But I don’t quite remember what that gentleman had to do with the 
inspiration of the Gazette. I don't know that I ever knew, for we 
young fellows were no politicians, 

Then we had another song in our tents, or in our rooms, sitting 
round the fire, and shouting enough to blow the roof off :-— 

We'll rant and we'll roar like true British sailors, 
We'll rant and we'll rfir across the salt main ; 

Until we catch sight of the shores of old England, 
And I hope, my own true love, to see you again. 

And in those days our voices did rant and roar, and the rafters 
rang again; but I’ve got a cold now, and my voice isn’t what it was ; 
and I must not wake the little children, or I'd sing it to you now. 

Yes; people think me very merry. And so, bless Heaven! I am; 
for I try to stand upright, four-square to the world, as a man should ; 
but, being an old man, I have blank places in my heart now, where 
no love grows; barren spots in my memory, and chill and numbed 
parts in my feelings whereto I cannot look back ; and whereon I dare 
not tread and touch lest sudden pain should come back, like to the 
shooting of an old, old wound. 

But I've merry recollections and green spota, too. Just as you 
see in churchyards where there are barren patches under the yew- 
trees ; so there are elsewhere fertile ones, which tender hands love to 
deck ; and little tombs, which, in the summer and the spring, are gay 
with flowers, Such pleasant graves are they, where some one lies 
with happy memories about them—good children, sweet sisters, or 
dear wives—who lived in peace and died happily, and upon whose 
memory a halo rests like fleeting sunshine in a distant field. Such 
graves are for the young, not for the old; and they who are young 
and happy go and sit the summer afternoon near to the grave, and 
plant sweet-smelling flowers in the mould, which blossom and spring 
up, and look gay still, like the calm memory of the happy dead. 

But, deary me! I am talking now like an old man, a very old 
man, as I think I am; but then I've got such spots in my dry brain 
yet, and pleasant ones to dwell on. 

Been in love? Yes, I should think Ihave; how else could I have 
grandchildren, thoee people who langh so well and heartily when I 
laugh, and make me tell how old I am a score of times, and say how 
well I am looking? Well, well; some of them want me to look ill, I 
think ; but I'll langh and live to spite’em. No, no; I don't mean 
that, you know. How can I live but as long as I have breath? and 
breath and life are in the hands of One greater than us all! 

Been inlove! I think I wns talking of that, was I not? Yea, 


been in love! Well, we just did love when I was a young fellow, and | 


I recollect my wife, my Alice, that left my side but now it seems, and 
yet it’s twenty years ago; and I recollect her, as I loved her, when 
she was very young, and as I love her now. She was a merry one, 
was Alice; we used to walk, and langh, and talk together like two 
friends. I think that she could do anything but drink and smoke, or 
tell an untruth, or do a wrong action. Her face was a sweet oval 
face ; her hair a very dark brown, nearly black ; and her eyes a deep 
blue, full of merriment at one moment, ay, at all moments, except 
when she heard a sad story or was touched with pain for any one else, 
and then they grew deeper and deeper as they filled with tears, 
Not for herself. She never cried for herself that I know of, for 
she never had a day's illness, But she wae terribly cut up when her 








poor brother died, and that you see was how I knew her. Her brother 
was my right hand man in my company, Many’s the time that he 
stood shoulder to shoulder with me, good at drill, good at a song— 
good at anything. He used to live near the coast; and, indeed, 
he joined us, and I was one of his tent-fellows, and his chum. Well, 
he knew people that I knew, and we were soon friends ; and he took 
me home to show me Alice. He was always talking about her, and 
she about him; and, when he was there, scarce a look did 
she give me. Her brother Joe—his name was Joe, and mine, 
too—could do everything, and was the be-all and end-all of 
the world, I used to think ; and so one day I tried to run with Joe, 
and Joe beat me, and Alice laughed ; and then I shot against Joe, and 
he beat me too, and she laughed the more; and I wrestled with him 
and threw him, and she didn’t laugh then, but ran to see whether he 
was hurt, and said it wasn't fair for Joe to tackle a big fellow like 
me, although he was nigh an inch taller, In short, I could not 
please her any how ! : 

Well, it was one day when we heard that the flat-bottomed boats 
of old Boney were not coming over, and that the Army of Boulogne 
had melted bit by bit away, like a snowdrift, that we made a night 
of it. Ay, it wasa night, too! and, being hot and in the summer, 
we must needs keep up the fun till the sun came up over the seacoast 
looking red and angry at our folly. Well, Joe and I—the two Joes, 
as they called us—ran down to the beach and washed our hot faces, 
and plunged in the fresh, salt waves, and were in a few moments as 
fresh and as merry as larks. And, after dressing, Joe must needs take 
a walk with me—who was nothing loth, you must know—along the 
edge of the cliff. The seas for centuries have been washing that 
chalk-bound coast, and at intervals there stand up pillars of chalk, 
with the sea around them, and with little green patches of land, afew 
yards square, on the top of them. The people call such a place “ No 
Man's Land,” and no man can own it, truly. Well, Joe came to one 
of these, a few feet—say twelve—from the cliff, and, turning to me, 
he said, “ Joe Junior,” said he—I think I see his bright face now—“ I 
challenge you to leap up on that ‘No Man’s Land,’ I do!” 

“ Joe,” said I, hurriedly, “ don't be a fool! It may be it would give 
way at top, and if it did not how could you jump back without a 
run? You'd be stuck a-top there, like a mad sentinel or a pillar saint. 
T'm not going to jump it.” 

“But Jam!” said he. And, before I could hinder him, if indeed 
I had tried, he took a run and jumped. 

Tt was so sudden that I could only stand aghast when I saw him 
there. He stood, indeed, but for a moment, and then he took a step 
back, and would have jumped back, when I heard a rumbling sound, 
and half the top of the “No Man’s Land” parted, and the chalk and 
earth, and Joe too, fell down with a crash upon the rocky coast below. 

I ran round the little creek to the other side of the smal] bay 
and, throwing myself down on the turf, stretched my neek over, 
looked out, and cried out “Joe! Are you hurt, Joe?” 

A faint voice came up, and I co..'d see the poor fellow struggling 
under a huge piece of chalk which seemed to hold him down in 
agony. He smiled in a ghastly way, with his whitened face, and 
said, “Run, Joe, run! The tide'’s coming in !” 

Well, I did run; and we got ropes from the tents, and a few 
strong fellows held these as I swung over the cliff, just reaching poor 
Joe as the cold sea water was lap, lap, lapping up to his mouth, 
taking away his breath and then running back, crawling over 
him and leaving bubbles of salt foam, as if in sport. I got him 
out, but he could not stand, Some bones were broken, and he was sadly 
bruised ; so that I was forced to tie him to a rope, and they hauled 
him up, and afterwards pulled me up, and we took him home. 

Well, well! to make a long story short, Poor Joe died, with my 
praises on his lipe, and poor Alice bowed her head like a broken lily. 
It was a long time before she got over it, and summer had grown into 
winter, and winter to summer, to autumn, and to winter again. The 
threatened invasion was all over ; our swords were getting rusty, ow 
uniforms dusty, and when the holidays came I left the firm in which 
I had just become a partner, and went to spend a fortnight at my old 
friend's in Kent, 

Alice was there, well and cheerful now, and reconciled to her loss, 
though we often talked of poor Joe; and as the days wore on we 
grew closer together, and she called me by my name, and seemed to 
have transferred her brother's love tome. She never told me so nor 
let others see it till one merry Christmas night, when she rejected all 
her cousins and her other friends, and would only dance with me. 

We had the mistletoe, too. At last, one madcap fellow proposed 
that the ladies should kiss the gentlemen all round when and how 
they could; and Alice and I, who had subsided into solemn talk, and 
were speaking of poor Joe, were surrounded, and it was insisted 
that Alice should play too; and she, in a solemn, quiet way, smiling 
sadly and yet sweetly too, took me beneath the Christmas bough and 
kissed me on my lips. 

Ay, it’s many years ago, but I feel it now. My heart beat so 
fast that I hardly dared return it ; but I put my arm around her and 
took her gently to the bay window of the old hall, saying, as I pressed 
her hand, “ Alice, dear Alice, did you mean that kiss ?” 

Well, I need not tell you what she answered, ‘tis fifty years ago— 
fifty years ago! and I am surrounded by Alice's dear grandchildren ; 
and there is one, a little thing with light and golden hair that will 
deepen into brown, who plays around my knees and tells me her little 
stories, her sorrows, and her joys ; so quick, so sudden, so hurried in 
their coming and their going that they are like my own, and, as we 
talk, we grow quite friends and companions, like my Alice was to me. 

Bless you, she understands it all! She is a woman in her pretty 
ways; her poutings, pettings, and quarrelings. She ‘manages her 
household of one wax doll and two wooden ones, and tells me, for the 
wax doll is the lady and the wooden ones are the servants in mob- 
caps and stuff gowns, when they are impudent and do no work, and 
when they gossip with a wooden policeman, who belongs to her 
brother, little Joe. 

So we are fast friends, little Alice and I; and to-night, on 
Christmas night, I noticed that she would not dance nor play with the 
pink and shiny-faced little boys who were so unnaturally tidy and 
clean in their new knickerbockers with red stockings ; but she came 
and sat by me and talked softly in the firelight as Alice did, and 
made me think of fifty years ago. And only think how old times 
come back and new times like the old ; only just think that when her 
mother told her she should choose a sweetheart, she got a little bit of 
mistletoe, and climbing slily on my knee, holding me in talk as if 
to hide her purpose—though I guessed it soon, I'll tell you—she put 
her little doll-like arms around my neck, and holding the mistletoe 
above my head she kissed me again and again, and said I was her 
sweetheart ! 

So this child sweetheart bronght the old times back—the old 
times that are still so distant and so near; and with sweet kisses 
"ngath the rustling leaves made me think of my dead Alice ia the 
grave. The first kies and the last; the last and first, and of all 
days in the world on Christmas Day, 








LILY’S BALL, 
BY D’ARCY THOMPSON 


LILY gave a party, 
And her little playmates all, 
Gaily drest, came in their best 
To dance at Lily’s ball. 


Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never stirr’d, 

And, except in whispers, 
Never spoke a word. 


Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in silk and satin ; 
Learned old Convolvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin, 


Snowdrop nearly fainted, 
Because the room was hot, 
And went away, before the rest, 
With sweet Forget-me-not. 


Pansy danced with Daffodil, 
Rose with Violet ; 

Silly Daisy fell in love 
With pretty Mignonnette. 


But, when they danced the country-dance, 
One could scarcely tell 

Which of these two danced it best— 
Cowslip or Heather-bell. 


Between the dances, when-they all 
Were seated in their places, 

I thought I'd never seen before 
So many pretty faces. 


But of all the pretty maidens 
I saw at Lily’s ball, 
Darling Lily was to me 
The sweetest of them all, 


And when the dance was over, 
They went down stairs to sup, 
And each had a taste of honey-cake, 

With dew in a buttercup. 


And all were dress'd to go away 
Before the set of sun ; 
And Lily said “Good-by !” and gave 


A kiss to every one. 


And before the moon, or a single star, 
Was shining overhead, 

Lily and all her little friends 
Were fast asleep in bed. 


RIDDLES. 
1, What you'd say, were you earnestly praying a King 
Or other great person to give you a thing, 
And that person kept obstinate silence, will name 
Two heroes whom England is happy to claim, 

2. What's as good as a mile, what no honest tradesman does, and 
what your father is, make the name of somebody who could easily 
make you cry. 

FOR THE LATIN CLAssy 
Given ; two sighs and a lie, to spell Trinacria. 
FOR THE SPELLING CLASS, 


1, Spell Prestidigitateur with seven letters. 
2. If the alphabet lost its leader, where should it go to get anovbe: / 


PUZZLE. 

“ Edward,” said his wife, “I am weary of the Noise of those bells, 
and though the place I propose is not much visited by the Fashionable 
World, let us go down for a quiet afternoon, and you can fish.” 
I have told you where they went : tell me. 

(The Answers to the Riddles and the Pu::le will be given next Weer.) 





PRIZE ANIMALS AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 
ENGLISHMEN do not easily give up old associations. An established 
race is called “The Gold Cup” long after it has become a mere affair 
of specie ; and although cups have for two years past supplanted those 
highest tokens of victory in some of the departments, the gold- 
medal ox or steer and the gold-medal cow or heifer are spoken of as 
familiarly as ever. We this year give Portraits of both of them. 
Mr. Charles Swaisland’s heifer “ Oakbud” is a roan of three years 
and eleven months, and was bred by Lady Lubbock, of High Elms, 


| near Farnborough, Kent. She came with a high reputation from 


Birmingham, where she won £40, the gold medal as the best cow ot 
heifer in all the classes, and the Hotel Innkeepers’ Prize. At Smith- 
field she was again first in her class, and was adjudged the silver cup as 
the best of all the cows and heifers ; but, despite her many good pointa, 
she is not to be compared in style with some of her shorthorn predecessors, 
Mr. Heath, who is most cosmopolitan in his tastes, and took a first 
and two seconds in the Devon and Scotch poll classes, won the silver 
cup for the best ox or steer with a Hereford ox, four years old and of 
splendid size and substance, which was bred by Mr. T. L. Meire, of 
Cound Arbour, Shrewsbury. Good as the Herefords were, there was 
nothing like him, and, in the absence of the Birmingham President’s 
cup ox and Mr. Stewart's Darlington cup ox, he virtually walked over. 

Asan “all round” winner ng one surpasses Mr, John Overman, of 
Burnham Market, and the cross between the Leicester and the 
Southdown seems to be his peculiar specialty. His sheep 
won the cup for the best pen in the Shropshire, Oxfordshire, and 
crossbred classes. They form a very beautiful combination between 
the two great races which Bakewell and Ellman might be said to 
found, 

The Royal Shaw Farm, which has been renewing its ancient 
strength at Bingley Hall with a first and a second, took the gold 
medal (the only one which has not assumed cup shape) for the best 
pe of pigs in the yard, with a capital pen of whites, seventeen 
months and twenty-two days old, which had been bred on the farm 
and been fed simply on barley-meal and sharps, This is the fourth 
time that the gold medal has gone to Royal entry, 
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& HEREFORD OX, WINNER OF THES SILVER CUP. 
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PRIZE CATTLE AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—smE PRBcEDING PAGE 


1, MR. CHARLES SWAISLAND’S SHORTHORN HEIFER, WINNER OF THE GILVER CUP. 
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1. MAJOR-GENERAL THE HOW. A. HOOD'S PIGS, WINNERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL. 2. MR JOHN OVERMAN'S CROSS-BRED SHEEP, WINNERS OF THE SILVER CUP. 


PRIZE PIGS AND SHEEP AT BER SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—SEE PAGE 639, 
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OUR COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 


WITH THAT ARTICLE SHAPED IN TWO OR THREE NEW FASHIONS. 


Deak little Red Hood! Hampsbire lass ! 
You ever-welcome comer ! 

What lucky chance has brought to pass 
That you come here—with Summer ? 


That grass is warm beneath yonr feet, 
Your cheek is warm and rosy ; 

You've stolen to shelter, from the heat, 
And picked yourself a_posy. 


Pray tell us, Miss, has Mr, Saunt 
Conspired with Brothiers Leighton, 

To give a picture which we shan’t 
Frame with its Christmas date on ? 


Or come you in that summer guise. 
To check'us in mid-volley 

Of Christmas talk about mince-pies, 
Snow, crackling logs, and holly ? 


And come you, fairy, at our Yule, 
To charge its wonted moral, 

And bid us learn another rule, 
And with old teaching quarrel ? 


While told to bid each heart expand, 
Like eight-wived Johnny Buncle’s : 
To all our cousins give the hand, 
And love our ugly uncles. 


Come you to stop the festa) « 
Our sentimentals crushing, 
By hint that you were eaten up 
For being much too gushing ? 


ne 
ip; 


That meeting, in yon lonely wood, 
The wicked wolf uncanny, 

All came of hurrying off with food 
For that old stupid Granny. 


And have you learned, in fairy bower, 
From wizards wise and gracious, 
That you were quite in luck the hour 

The wolf was so voracious ? 


You might have lived to come to grief 
Of variegated pattern : 

Your father might have turned a thief, 
Your mother grown a slattern, 


Suppose their rent were left unpaid 
To Forest Ranger surly, 

And you turned out, poor little maid. 
To beg from Hythe to Burley. 


And, from her carriage looking down. 

; e Marchioness should spy you, 
think you pretty, though so brown 
And from your parents buy you ; 





And take you to her stately home, 
And teach you all her toilet, 

And you her lovely hair should comb 
Crisp, wave, plait, curl, and gil it. 


Till, growing up in beauty, you 
Presumed to have a suitor ; 

And dared to marry who knows who ? 
The chaplain, or the tutor ? 


Suppose my lady's rage and scorn ; 
Your husband faithless, may be ; 
And you left all alone, forlorn, 
Io nurse your little baby. 
And then your marrying once again 


And being starved and beaten — 
My pretty child, it’s very plain 
‘Tis lucky you were eaten. 





No, no: there’s not the Chriatmas ring 
About such cynic fiction, 

And on my head it ought to bring 
The fairies’ malediction, 


You never came to grief at all, 
Nor did your kind relation : 

That little dog, so fierce and emall, 
Upsets the whole narratiun. 


He shows me how to read your tale 
As no one else has read it; 

And our new version cannot fail 
In gaining instant credit. 


He saw the wolf go prowliag round, 
Red fire in each eye-socket, 

Then, with a furious bark and bound, 
He shot out like a rocket. 


His fangs were in the villain’s gorge ; 
Then came a shout and clamour, 

And rushed from yonder Forest Forge 
Three blacksmiths, each with hammer, 


Ha! they strike well, with certain aim 
Dead! had he lives a dozen. 

(I wieh Three Blacksmiths I could name 
So smote his Cossack cousin.) 


And that brave boy, whose eager blow 
Clove the wolf's head asunder, 

If he struck something else, you know 
Indeed I should not wonder, 


Nor if, years after, in that wood, 
A wedding made a racket, 

And Bride she wore a riding hood 
And Groom a wolfskin jacket, 
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And grandmamma, who did not die, 
But eat the “nice new honey,” 
Paid for it, and the “cranberry pie,” 
With all her hoards of money. 
THAT's True. Let any pretty Mise 
(Quite like the Pet before ye) 
Blow Mr. Shirley Brooks a kiss 
For finding out the story. 


*,.* As one of us has just found out at last the trne version of Little 
Red Riding Hood's story, and endeavoured to render it in suitable 
rhymes and measure, we have only to add—in the more appropriate 
medium of -plain prose—two or three facts relating to the picture and 
its chromo-typographie reproduction at this season, which helped 
to a discovery so important both-from a javenile and antiquarian 
point of view. The original picture, by Mr. James Sant, A.R.A., 





| was, then, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1860. This artist 


has long established a sort of specialty in the estimation of the 
public by his representations of children; and he is justly con- 
sidered more than usually happy in these representations when he 


| has been free to follow his own fancy in choice of subject. Of all 


his pictures of this class, none is more felicitous in composition and 


| expression, more solidly painted, or richer in colour than the “ Little 


| Red Riding Hood.” Our facsimile of the picture must be left to | 


speak for itself. We’ would merely remark that our copy is of the 
largest size we have attempted, and the figure itself, from the nature 


| of the subject, has been necessarily rendered on a larger scale than in 
| any of our preceding chromotypes—this enlargement, of, course, 
|} requiring a proportionate increase in depth and force of colouring. 
| The original picture is the property of Charles Prater, Esq. 








CHARADES, 
L 
I KNEW a young lady—a lady of France— 
And victim I fell to her beautiful glance ; 
But, making my offer, I said, which was true, 
“T haven't my First, if that matters to you!” 


To which the young lady responded, quite smart, 
It does you much credit the truth to impart ; 
But if such is the case, I must tell you, Mossoo, 

That my Second to me it’s quite useless to do !” 


I burst into tears, and the lady so mild 

Said, “ There, don’t behave like a petulant child. 
Take this rose as my Whole,” and away the gir] flew, 
Leaving me planté la to bewail and boo-hoo. 


Il, 
My First “the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew,” 
Objectionable reckoned. 
But when that Jew, 
Well play’d, ’s on view, 
The boxes are my Second. 
A negro critie said, with groan, 
“ Dat Whole, sar, best am let alone.” 
Til. 
My First's a kind of medieval curse 
Which left most folks no better and no worse. 
My Second is a lawyer, whom I'd fee 
If enemies brought actions versus me. 
My Whole is said, to utter hideous screams, 
A statement which you'll put 'mid idle dreams. 
IV. 
A King sent books unto my First 
When, to her rival, troops he sent 
So folks in wicked satire versed 
Said one with ignorance was cursed, 
The other one with discontent 
That Loyalty was void of learning 
While Learning loyalty was spurning. 
Full many a meaning hath my Next, 
Though meaning nothing now and then : 
It may imply that you are vext, 
Surprised, er sceptical, perplexed, 
Hurt, or have writ Arabian ten. 
Its worst place is "twixt I and you 
As you'll allow when lawyers sue. 


My Last is either short or long, 
Ruled by the way you're occupied, 
The first I'd say, and not be wrong, 
If, in a voice as sweet as song, 
Talked, next your heart, your promised bride. 
The other, if you had to drag 
Your old aunt Kate, all mag and knag. 


My Whole, the herbalist describes 
As full of virtues. It may be. 
I’m not aware that any bribes 
Would make me risk the chance of blibee 
For saying that I liked ite tea 
But, then, I hate its cousin pale 
And not much nicer—bitter ale. 
Vv. 
When Plato taught, ‘twas held enough 
To say, “ My First hath said the thing.” 
Folks blest you, if ‘twas right good stuff 
Your Second made your cellarer bring. 
As for my Whole, ’tis reading hard— 
Harder, I think, than this charade. 


VI, 
My First’s a title out of date, 
Like dandy, kiddy, macaroni ; 
My Second put in frantic state 
(Till it was told at home to wait), 
The Rider on the Little Pony. 
My Whole encased the mythic foes 
Of one more fond of boasts than blows. 
vil. 
To beard the lion in my First, 
And scape without my Second, 
May not, I think, among the worst 
Oé mortal luck be reckoned. 
Such luck will scarce reward the games 
Of those the drum that rol! 
And rouse, by seizing what he claime 
The lion in my Whole, 


} 
' 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VITl. 
Sweetly my First may be heard when, in'a boat just off Brighton, . 
Pleasantly smoking, you lie, regarding the crowded paraders, 
Similar gratification, deducting the boat and tobacco, 
You may obtain in my Second when Tamberlik sings as the Prophet ; 
A man who is stated to look as if from my Whole just emerging 
Has charm for a frivolous girl, but none for a right-minded lady 4 
IX. 
When a person’s my First, he is said to be sold : 
Don't appear in my Second, you'd far better not : 
But no better breakfast is offered, I hold, 
Than my Whole, nicely butter’d, and pepper'd, and hot. 
x. 
We'll be my First, ring bells, and hang out flags, 
When from our necks my Whole shall cut away 
The tax that like my Second hangs and drags, 
And makes us grumble every quarter day. 
XL 
My First, if my Second be triple, is strong, 
My Next’s a conjunction, or cockney for hand, 
Two initials most dear to a painter. You're wrong 
If you've not got a name very dear to the land. 
XII. 
You'll say my Second’s lost, 
And in my First be seen, 
If at my Whole, unto your cost, 
You bet, while jolly green. 
XIIL :} 
Take a knock, and add to it three fourths of a Dane, f 
In the right place inserting this line’s primal letter ; ‘ 
And written before you, you 'll see very plain, 
Where “ Bragg” was “a good dog,” but Grant was a better. 
xIVv. 
When the fox for his life is a ranning my Second, 
There has rung in his ears what concludes with my First, 
To be able to quote from my Whole is still reckoned 
The sign of a scholar in poetry versed. 
XV. 
If a little fair she-baby 
Chanced to lose my First and Next, 
Ma would call the nurse a gaby, 
And be very justly vexed. 


Then you'll hardly fail to see that 
If those words united fast, 

And a man should choose to be that, 
He'd be far behind my Last. 


If you've often chance of tasting 
What's my Whole (a friend’s, and free) 
And such chances you are wastin, 
You're less wise than you should be. 
XVI. 
Upon the pavement once I saw 
My First, and then I fied, 
Guarding my eyes, and wishing law 
Would save me from such dread. 
But law had taken my first in hand, 
I heard a lawyer tell, 
To use it on a wicked band 
Of rogues, who'd earned it well. 








Then home I sped, and straightway heard 
That it had got there, too, 
Taken my pet canary bird, 
Likewise my Irish stew. 
This made me tear my hair in rage, 
That made me look a Guy ; 
And I sent out my little page 
My next and last to buy. 


Then off to Paris did I go, 
Though high the waves did roll ; 
Resolved to visit every show, 
Especially my Whole. 
But such is life: they told me there 
My Whole I could not visit. 
Such was the rule, that none should dare 
To enter it. What is it? 
XVI. 
A coin the ancient Romans knew, 
And tossed into their actors’ laps, 
A home, my love, where I and you 
Could live in calm contentment—perhaps : 
Tell where in June gay fashion seeks 
Joy, far from home, ‘mid modern Greeks. 
XVIII. 
If our troublesome decimal friends have their way, 
My First is a word you'll soon hear every day. 
If my Second's about, just take care what you do, 
Or the steps you will take may be hurtful to you. 
My Whole, if perceived in a house, is a sign 
Of a sad lary wife, and I'm glad she's not mine. 
XIX. 
As my Second, take that which, of men or of boys, 
My First had best be, if they're fond of a fray; 
And you'll get a man’s name who has made much more noise 
(Let us hope to good end) than most men of his day. 
XX. 
Upon my First the billows breaking, 
Afford a wild but pleasant sight, 
Their rapid run so swiftly taking, 
Then sinking to the sea-line white. | 
My Second, when the ice you're breaking, 
And talking—well, you scarce know how— 
What joy to find the loved one taking 4 
In pledge of matrimonial vow ! 
My Third is good, when fast you're breaking 
(Not age-ing, but at breakfast set) ; 
But should a Moslem friend be taking 
That meal with you, that dish forget. 
My Whole thus into three I'm breaking ; 
It names an English mansion fair, 
We saw a husband lately taking 
A sweet young bride as mistress there, 


(The Answers to Dese Charades will be given next Week.) 
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NEW BOOKS, 


ry wos. NELSON ana SONS’ LIST of NEW 
tly-published BOOKS. 





NEW WORK. 
HRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY. By the Author of “ The Three W: 3.” 
board, A ata oY ond Some — 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 578 pages, price 7s, 64., cloth antique, 


ras GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST. By 
the Rev. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.. Princeton. 
Edinburgh. 








Crown 8vo., price 6s, 64, 
OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By the Rev. 
4-3, BOBGA, of Amasies. “We have seen no compendium 
at all approaches the one now Ca British students of 
theology in soundness and learning.” — D.D. 
T NELEON, Tondon and Bdinbargh. 

Price 1}4.; Is. per dozen ; by post 1s, 2. per dozen, 
BAUTIFUL NEW-YEAR'S GIFT-BOOK 
ILS. “ The Safe Compass, and how it 


BBATH SCHOO: 
Points.” FOB y the Rew, sg tape DP, 
ELSON and Sona. 


BW PACKET OF STORIES. By A. L. 
Sold yee tes bent “ Payi 44" It,* 
rr: a ne) the Thing,” 





= oa all Prin” «How 
Ber Nothing,” Bom ame oak She 


Price 3a, foap 8vo, cloth extra, 
HE SILVER CASKET; or, Love Not the 


World. aoe With Tilustrations. New book, By A. L. 0. B, 
T. NELSON and 80NS, London. 


Feap 8vo, with four Illustrations, price ls. 6d. 
TORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 


JEWS. New book. By A 
T. NELSON and Sons, London, 


U.LenATED hep ok Ay ee E, all foap 8vo. 
Very atiractive as presents to young people. 


us SHEPHERD OF. “BETHLEHEM. 


Price 3s, 6d. 
2. PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS. Price 3s. 6d. 
3. IDOLS IN THE HEART. Price 3s. 6d. 
4. PRECEPTS IN PRA 
5. THE YOUNG PILG 
6. WAR AND PEACE. Price 3s. 
7. PARLIAMENT IN er PLAYROOM. Price 2s, 6d. 


IANT KILLER, rice 2s. 6d, 
THE ROBY FAMILY. Price 2s. 6d. 
1l. FLORA. Price 2s. 6d. 
12. THE CROWN OF SUCCESS, Price 2s. 6d. 
13, THE ROBBERS’ CAVE. Ps 2s. 6d. 
MY HBOU er SHO. 


. OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. Price 2s. 
. STORY OF A NEEDLE. Price 4 = 
18. WINGS AND STINGS. 18mo., cloth. Price Is. 
19. ge A eee 4 EDITION OF WINGS AND 
STINGS. paper, with Six Steel Plates 


pty Pa ey 


NELSON and SON'S Beautiful 
¢ CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS PRESENTS 
FOR THE YOUNG 








0. E. 
and New York. 





9. 
10, 


Eight Illustrations, post Svo, gilt edger, price 3a, 6d., 


Die OF HEROES, taken from English 
History. the Author of =the Juvenile Sunday Library,” 
" » London. 
“Cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 


- NELSON and Sons, Lon 
HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK “OF SONGS. 
auneral™ “H = the Land of Lathes.” 
. NBLSON, London, 








Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d., 


IVING IN EARNEST ; 
Incidents from the Lives of the Great and Good. By J. 
|, Author of “ Heroines of our Time,” &c 


T. NELSON AND SONS’ CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
Illustrated Beautifully, with fine Steel Engravings, royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, hngt top, price 6«., 


ARTLETT’S JERUSALEM REVISITED. 


THOS. NELSON and Son8, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 


With fine St Steel Rngravings, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price Ga, 
ICTUBES, FROM SICILY. By the Author 
Forty Days in 


<-- 
T. NELSON Sia gone, London, “Salnbargh, cha New York. 
With fine Steel Engravings, royal $vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 
HE PILGRIM FATHERS. By the Author 
— § Pays a the Das 
tT. wuzeom Sad 05 8, London, Edin’ —y and New York. 
Foap Svo, with Frontispiece and Ornamental! Title, price 23. 6d, 
OODRVOUFF ; or, “ Sweetest when Crushed :” 
A Tale. Mra, VEITCH. 
. NELSON and Sons, a New York. 
Foap Svo, with Llastrations, price 
ARM HEARTS IN COLD REGIONS ; A 
_NuLsom and 8 a Sone, London, Bdinburgh, and New York. 
~ Grown Bvo, cloth, price Ta. 64., 
HE -LAND AND THE BOOE ; or, Biblical 
TUustrations 


from the Manners the 
ot the Hay Lavy the ey. WM oo 








a randy Writ ewelve fal 
es & colours, Map of Palestine, and 1: 
i neodneuseniniiemetmahien ee 
ne ounraat, Pu end GONE’ CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIO! including School Series, 
With Pull-page Rogravings, on the Ist of every month, price price 6d., 


HE FAMILY TREASURY for SUnDaY 
READING.—In addition to ing the it has 


sustain’ 
recei of being the owt of te Slam" wl fn 
tone te ealll fusthec eotead tn valas Up the introduction of full- 


ran? __ om and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE YOUNG PROPLE. 
rp CHILDREN'S PAPER. Beautifully 
Stories 0.8. and other favourtie 
aoe sy law aden 
, THOMAS NELSON Sows, London, aren and New York, 





_ New Work by the Author of “ Widow Greea.” 
HE BREWER'S FAMILY | 


CHA’ 
trations. By -. washer ot S 
TDustrated. 
THE 8 PICTURE ALP Ts 
wy to H. BR. i, Princess 


to the “— Atheneum, 

Tam cHILDRENE or, A DAY at UPLAND, 

Stories in Prose and Verse for Children. by COUMIN Marie, 
: SW. PARTRIDOR, 9, Paternoter-row 


New Story by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclytfe." 
HE CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY 
FLORENCE 


Aathor of = wil JANUARY 


in the J 
Number of Fr. Y MAG 


monthly), other Works by 
Sixth Edition, enlarged, with new plates, price Ga, 


considerably 
EAFNESS PRACTICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED. By JAS. YEARSLRY, M.D, “ Beplete 


CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 





AZINE (price ls. 








NEW BOOKS. 


@ BOOKS FOR PR 


gt ep ee ee 
Foner, John Gilbert, Tensicl, ee 


URST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN 


Ww 
Sur Blick’ ‘Haters’ ond ‘Human Barke’s Fam'ly Romance. 
Nature. The Laird of Norlaw. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Crescent and the Cross. Nothing New. By the Author of 
By Miss Ka’ “John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts Life of Jeanne D’ Albret. 
‘omen. By the Author of | Valley of a Hundred F' 
Adoe'G 4 the Author * By cs zn 
raeme, \. 
of ® Maryam Maltin” Stadies from Life. By the Author 
Sam Slick’s Wise Sawa. ot “Jehn H- 
Wiseman’s her s Money. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | A Book’about Doctors. 
of “ John Halifax,” No Church. 
Leigh Hant’s Old Court Suburb. et. b ypecsaa 
Margaret and Her Bridesmaids, of “ John Hi 
Sam Sliek’s Old J Los oak Berek Sy the Hon, 
Darien. By E. War Mra. N. 





“The publications in o i. Linney have all tues of goed quailty 
y give information while they entertain.”—Exam 

Hust and BLACKETT, Publier 13, Great = street. 

13, Great Marlborough-street. 

UBST —s gwd CK ETT'S 


MOIRS OF JANECAMERON, pumaLn CONVICT. 
uthor Life in Prison.” 





By the A of “ Female ia 
THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, » ‘as Indicated in 
ML ENEBAL On CUMMI . 74.60. 
ENERAL C prin "3 NARRATIVE OF 
Ri 
Wi 


ES OF SEOMDSSTAN for 
pers} Human i 

LODGE’S PEERAGE A END BARONETAGE FOR 1864, 
Under the especial Majesty corrected by the 
N . 1 vol, fine Enrra Sia ‘ 

VELS AND ADVE} RES OF AN OFFICER'S 

WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. By Mre. 
MUTER, Wife of Col. D. D. Mater. 2y¥. 2a 

A J coca a A LIFE. 


POPULAR 
ot WOMAN'S. RANSOM, By F. W. ROBINSON, Author 
an Wires BVI &c, 
THE Wire's EV beNow.” By W. G. WILLS, “A 
“gunEN MAB. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 3 vy. 


“A good an ne me 
BARBARA'S HI ORY. ,_ By Alma AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Story <j English —— Life. By 


sq = wy 
FOR R. A 
A CLERGYMAN, 


ELAMOTTE’S BOOKS for Illuminators, 





PRIMER “OF THE nia “OF s Siee MINATION 





amaien, puinted colours, 410, cloth 
thu a pom 
BROIDERER'S thet op OF DESIGN. Con- 
eae Cyphers, 7 be y= y= poste, Matias 
Landon : Lock woo and Co. Ate Y, Seationars! Half cou, KC. 
One third the 


price, 
WEN JONES’S MAGNIFICENTLY- 
ILLUMINATED Ma PSALTER : every one 


binding in the antique style. The advertisers 
entry 
WILLI8 ‘sod bornracs, 1, Strand 


the 
at £123 12s.), 





BIBLES. PRAYER-BOOKS, holt 
CHURCH SERVICES, in every variety of type 
and binding. 

PARKINS art GOTTOS Bible 


HRISTMAS 
at Moderate 





Prices, By far the Largest Stock in London. 
Satie elope Cases, | Derpatch Betea 
| meme Ce 
Inkstands of every kind. 
Book fides Glove and F... Boxes, 
Deaks of every kind. Reticules snd Bags. 
Purses and Card Cases, Tea Cadd.es and Tea Trays. 
Pocket-books and Chess and Boards & Men 
Students’ Writing Jewel Cases Key Boxes. 
it Albuns, Stamp Albums, Crest Albums ; Electro-cilt and 


Pieters ALBUMS for 50 coop 


from 2s, 64. to £3. Mey mee 





We 





Cases, Card-casea, W: Scent-bottles, Double 
and Single, Ivory, Silver, cmd Gos ~cases, F, Note-cases, 
the ‘tock in Lontion. N.B,—Cholee articles s cnt cont 
vos fiw We PARKING and G 

and , 25, Oxford-street, W. 





LAYING OARDS (good), per pac 
P'sTee Cte cond) ot pe pow, x 
ba, menses, hotels, and dee ole 


supplied jy ng 
Siti Stim, 35, Oxford-street, London. 


\HRISTMAS PRESENT. for for 28, — The 2s, 
already sold, fitted with 


Sp A SR a 
NCE PROGRAMMES, IBS, Invitation and & At 





> hs 9 
Houeshold Papera PARKING =a 
RESENTS AND mE BIZES.—A Specim 
Poon’ LOW LOW and 3 PRESENTATION Poe fa se 
BOOKS. ay 
London : SAMPSON , SON, and Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





A wire, STEREO FoR CHRISTMAS. 
EREOSCO COMP . 5, 110, 
and Agricultural Hall, Islington, have laid in « large 


Morocco, with long gilt clasp and rilt edges, 28, Od each—hold 50, 


ne, ih lam at 
Handsome Gilt Frames, with ‘and backboard complete, 
wees eS 





ODRIGUBS' DRESSING CASES and 


ee ee 


crery_ rarity, Mounted yeh 2 
oe ae hes ciaten Tea sees 
ODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES 4 
fer ee vanes 





VENING DRESSES.— Black Net and 
Talle.—Mesws. JAY have had in Paria, 

for this a variety of BLACK EN. D which 
they can h for their of fashion 


and ec~nomy in 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, ee 


[INNES SILK DRESSES.—Mesers, JAY, 
tended eusoas'S castons, beg to offer SATIN. PACED 
variety of Halt- 





BLACK SILK ES at Genes oh anda 
Mourning ditto at 2 guineas R. exe, 
tT INDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 240, and 251 treet, 


says, 


247, 249, and 251, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
gaits. 


ry vais SEASON’S FASHIONS in DRESS. 








Ladies, previous to purch are ully to 
inspect stock, consisting ot a large Bay of the latest 
Novelties ia ss so Fore man ; 

all the Newest Materials and les in Jackets ; Clan and Paisley 
My why te Af oS 
Draper, Milliners tad Drestoskers supplied with oat lengtas at ue 








| Koma RS, Linsey, patterns teen. 
New on See Pie per yard, 


2 yards. 
French Merinos, estan te. 8. ard 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ladgete- hill, 





LAPrse fF bts ot bY OUTFITS 


caren CaN SI aS eee ee Lie, 2 


Sent post-free, Descriptive Lists of 
COMPLETE 6m: SETS — BABY-LINEN, 


cpanel RS ae Nit or SS oxo 


LINENDBAPERS TO THE QUEEN BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established in 1774, 


ABIES’ BASSINETS 
Trimmed and Furnished 
ready for and sent home free of carriage. 








Descriptive Liste: wiih peieen, sent free by post. 
FREDMAXNE. and CO., Silkmercers, ke., 
hen 2S She 
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M* ANTLE CLOTHS. —Now Selling, several 
Lots of Gouds, suitable for the present much under 
regular prices, Ale all Kinds of Woullen Oucde, ‘or Gentlemen 
and Boys’ wear, very cheap-—-CH ARLES MEEKING and OO., 111, 
Holborn-hill (corner of Hatton- 


Seite and CO.’S hws! J ANTIQUES, 





dors HOUSE, Frith-street aittdegeden, tad Ww. 


SWELL and CO,’S BALL and EVENING 
A beautiful ot 


Cerotines. _—SANSFLECTUMS, 10s, 6d, 
anie an Lodiarabber, 


& PRILPOTT, 37. Peony 


RISOLIERS —Ondina or 














ip pt sent ves 
3. K and W. PHILLIPS, 87, High-street, Shrewsbury. 
SANSFLECTUM 


Fy USsaLL’ 8 
CRINOLINES. 
Band 34, Moor-lane, Fore street, City. 





A x VISITING CARD-PLATE ERGRAVED, 


edding 
iasrigies Bll roresan srl ii Far pried td amped 


ARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 


ee eg — os eee 


ARGE MADE for STAMPIXG 
with Arma, 
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PAPER and 





O LADIES.—BRAIDED DRESSES.—Rich 








.—Morning and Evening Shirts ot 


gree 


Gils wth poutine eane at moderate 
TReasirermeant patterns sent on u- 
Dewent-strr t, London, _ 


cation. CAPPER snd WATERS, 35, 


UCLER, 155, Regent-street, 
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liom, W., an’ |, King‘e-soed, Brighton, invite attention 
to their varied Stock of WINKS, amongst which will be found— 
Claret at 18a, 2s, 248, 30a, 368., to 848. per Dozen, 
Sherry ++ Ot 246.,30n, 360, 420, ,to 60a 
Port ++ Ot 30s, Wis, 628, 488,605,t0108, , 
Champagne at 364, 42s, 48s. 60s, 66a, to Tea, =, 
Lists and Prices of ali other Wines on Ap: 





IN ROUGE,” 24s, per dozen.—Natural 
Wine of France Port in charecter, rich in mV ready 


ok Sri te way carriage, 278. per dosen. te 
——we HENRY 6 and 0O., Holborn-bars, and 30, 








INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 


LLSOPP'S PALE ALE—tThe October 
cendition, tn fn, ele adn Cake, FID yea fan WACKER RODD. 
— 3a~ New London bridge Stoves. 


i 
LLSOPP’S ALE AND GUINNESS'S 








Son, and Co’ ae. keapeay® ot Wun ond pirits, Offices 
oot ee, the Exchange, EC. The trade om liberal 
terms, for 


ye! RTNUM, MASON, and CO, 
announce their ANNUAL SELECTION < 
NOVELTIES, consisting of FRUIT. 

Boxes and Baskets, suivahle for pa -— a iikecine 


a sy 
Boubonnicrs, &c., adapted for German Trees and Table 


Foreign War house, 68, Pioeaalliy, W.. la 


BEDDING CAKE. HARRISON and 00., 
Makers to the Fem and HLB.H. the Crown Prince 
of Prussia. Ketablish od ‘The 145, Bennagate Manchester. 


jae Good Cooks and Careful Housewives 


PATENT FREPA PEA FLOOR, 


ect): Ba and jires no boiling. Pack 1a., 24, 
ood 4a, ls, te Gd. aod ae All Grocers, &c.— Works, W 
STMINGTON ant 00. Be Bowden Steam- Mills, Market Harborough. 





THE 
NLY Biz MEDAL, 


y English Man 
cuOosLAgE s A COCOA, was —sr by 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bricto! i and Lonéon. 


Fe" S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
A combination of Cocoa with Iceland Moss. 
Very Strengthening snd Nutritious for Invalids, and agreeable 
FOR THE G&NSRAL CONSUMER, 


T ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is choice and 

etrong, moderate in price, and wholesome to use, These 
advantages Lave secured for this lea a general preference, [tis sold 
in Packew by 2380 Agveata 


1862, 





OSWEGO 
prsrassend 


Puddings, Custarda, 
Menufactured and Perf: 


cOB YN, 


It a the origina prepara of 
jae commneats Se bighest prios from the trade, and the best 

ue to t 

Itin a rtronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
grain, and oe 


eee ottatem, and not the chalk white 
reson BCEINSON, EMLVELE, an 60, 
Garlick-hill, London. 
K 282s GENUINE MUSTABD. 
‘There are many qualities of Mustard 
Obsain Kents Cooma tne Mustard 


st MANU yACTURED 17 





Sold by most Grocers from t he Gua and inh wa a 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 


LETTERS PATENT 18%. PRIZE MEDAL cn, 
OBINSON’S PATENT GRUATS is the 


) most valuable ion for making pare and delicate gruel. 

~—— 4 chown that this food te easy of digestion and 

ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY makes « delicions custard 

Finca directions for which have been given by Mora C - 
i. It is apprec'ated as « non- drink, te 

2 Eamon, ond Sas lang Sess with great 


monte creates 
BINSON, BLLVILLE, and 00., Londoa. 


erryeiet Ge Fuk ee, 


Cmts _—OOCKERELL'S COare, 8, price 25a., 
Central Office, No, 13, Cornhill, 


URE OF ASTHMATIC COUGH, 


k 2 ee & dae ‘re, Rang Jeners PULMONIC WAFERS. 
ug ‘ay lor, Cape, Smethwick, Birmingham 
4S, says be for many years suffered from a hi , eet 


cough. ‘To yl, bs ty CE estion, although 
comgh. Togs res ; & for the bast Sour youn, ciuae he ome. 
we the plea ee thes tS 
In ipl ned 2 80 fer Bas. all Dregyiste. —_, 


BTIFICIAL TEETH, exquisitely enamelled 
on Ms 


qo eS af elfcdnton 
mn 

free for seven Grosvenor-st., Bond 3 
fod as Bo, Deamotie hill Consultations free. — 


NOTHER TESTIMONIAL. —CURE OF 
INCHIAL DISORDERS BY DR. LOCOCK’S 








BY D rome 
WAFERS. —From Mr. ard Thorn Chemist, BM. Lyme 
Nov. 38 1863 —" Dr. + +8 afers are t te 
Disorders, and where there t great irritation ” 
Uae le. 


la, Med and Ss, Od. per box, Sold tr ak 





STHMA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA, 
B Semnetinte contest with the sircells and 





the 
fumes of this relief. The remedy rn 
Sarees eee 
grave-square ; ~ phy 2 F— Lancaster-terrace, Hyde Park 
pa IMNEFORD', ae MAGNESIA is an 
: eases sorts fer cms 

\EETH—OSTE -EIDON, Messrs, 
GABRIEL’ SPECIALITE —The fren, wach 


es comfer', parity 
, are . 
PIS NY ts 
—areet, 
and Ladgate- over Benson's, «ilveramith Liverpool 134, Duke- 
street | and Birminghaza, 63, phe aang Ditomn = 


“A LL afflicted with WEAK EYES ma 








y 


ANTED, LEFT- OFF CLOTHES Uniforms, 


‘The 
eT =. Lodiee or —-- 5. oot. 
HYA» treet, ® W..; ov, Parcels belng eng, 
cmewt valne tm enh tmonediavey tem {ied Fn! aes _ 
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NEW MUSIC, 


ALF PRICE, — Music sent post-free at 
half the pubiished priee.—CRAMER, BEALE and WOOD. 


Re FAVARGER'S J ALBUM, containing 
ocal 
Contec he ayaa Samra Benbeueh a. Fin 
ERDI'S OPERA, LA FORZA DEL 
Ww. FOG Gan es € oe Solos, 5s. each ; Ducts, 
icharde’ " La Vivandidre =" ° es es . 3s ed 
CRAMER, “magne, Regent-street. Fa = ala 
Pj8H0P's MELODIRS, by BRINLEY 
Reo. 1, VRHERE Tin poNcE. 
UGH and ° 
lo. 3, MY HEART. 
No. 4, BLOW GALES! 
WooD, saa Oo. so, 
ESSY BA. —Fantesia 
ALTER MACFARREN. % 
ouuman Cob aah OO. Sal. 201, Regent-streat, 


HE DANCE MUSIC’ of the SEASON. 

















jorza - 
ai eee Geete Valses. Illustrated. Hq. - Tinney es 
[a Finlandaise Me alse. Illustrated. Léon Léoni . 
La Forza del Destino Valees. L. Jullien o 
Blossoms Vaisen L. Jallien . 


| eeeeeseesesrresepeyyy 
| seeeeeeeeeeegeegeeeRe | 





br? LEA samen 4 di 1 Camers), —_Ww ritten 
: posed by G 
N 





‘ “CRAMER, Woop, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
‘ESSY LEA, By G, A. MACFABREN. 


The Overture. Pianoforte sclo .. 
Is any merry damsel here (contralto) 
L will woo her (tenor) .. 
When amy joys and hopes! are ted (soprano) ” 
The G 's home (con: 
The blush of early morn | unex 
Who ? ( tone) 
Silly youth, you sadly tease me { ‘soprano and tenor) 
You wicked gipsy girl (soprano and contralte) 
There’s a wonérous magic potion (contralto and tenor). 
Money ! m ! (tenor and baritone) es “. 
The dranght of love (soprano, contralto, aod tenor) 
At first the mountain rill is weak ( 
201, Regent: “street. 


CRAMER, WOOD, and On 201, 
HE ANGEL'S IN THE HOUSE. 
Song See LINLEY. %. 64. This o~. will rival 
in popularity Mr. Linley’s charming ballad.“ Little N 
CRAMER, WOOD, and = 201, Regent-strest 


HE ANGEL GUIDE, By RENE 
PAvAneme. 2a. 6d. (This is a charming song.) 
CRAMER, WOOD, and Co., 201, t-street. 


Iss GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS, 
The Breese and the Harp .. 


It Bd det Gondoliort os <- 
CRAMER, Woop, ‘and Oo., 21 , Regent-strest. 
RDITI’S LA FARFALLETTA Mazurka 
(sung by Mdlle. Volpini at Jullien’s Concerts), in C and D, 34; 
i mAMEE, Woon, and Co, 201, Regent street 


Am BELLA MEA. By | SIGNOR SOHIRA. 
Mdme. Trebelli with + Wwepees 2s. 64, Also 
wringer 


yo by Méme 
CRAMER, WOOD, and Co., _ aN 


ay PINSUTLI. 
ya. as « Piano 





FPSERERER PREF 
RERFEREREREEE 





ce 
- & 





Rosa, MAZURKA. 
Bolo, tm Chanitn, WOOD, and 


UHE’S “ BRITANNIA Ks and “VICTORIA. , 
Two new brilliant 
most successful pieces poms by Sts 
ASHDOWS and PARRY, . 
ING, _— SING. GANZ’S 
Song. sang by Mdlle. pg ar Crystal Palace 
“asubows and ‘Pansy, 19 Hane rer-yaare 


QYDNEY SMITH’ 8 THREE aEW PIECES 
Danse - -2 
and Pay, | 
Masiceelier tn 


ASHDOWN Hanover-square, London ; and 
be had of every tn Urent Bettal ant inland, india, and 


DNEY SMITH’S LA HARBPE EOLIENNE, 
= 











YDNEY SMITH’S FAIRY WHISPERS, 
played Palace. 





co YDNEY SMITH'S MO 
+ F Price a —ASH 
Serar SMITH'’S 

? A thoroughly vigorous, o——, 
peeoe. Price 4a. —ASH DOWS and PARRY, 


YDNEY SMITH’S GAIETR DE OUR. 
ar) ah egrents el 
sition. fuse a kamDOws Paar, 18, 

YDNEY SMITH'S MASANIELLO. A 

on 

eek r-.k 2™ 
YDNEY SMITH'S FEU DE JOIB. 
pieces by unrivalled 














QYDNEY 8) SMITH’'S LVOISEAU DE 
PaRaDia 7) weet “ Elegant, 
Pasay, 18, Hanover-oquase. 


TEPHEN HELLER'S PIANOFORTE 
Béision, thoroughly revised 


Asabows 


attractive ent could 
musician, eld or A 
London: ASHDOWS and Paxry, 18, 





NEW MUSIC. 
Reoeszr AND SONS’ CHRISTMAS 
22 ERESENTS oll eupertiy bound and suitable for prownt- 

HE ST. JAMES’S ALBUM for 1864 is 











OOSEYS’ HALF-CROWN ORATORIOB, 
Spee Beas om 1 on ay il te = forming inet 
The Creation. 
Judas Maceabeus, 
me =e Israel in Egypt 


OOSEYS’ GUINEA BEETHOVEN. —In 

ope volume, ow 45 bound moroceo, edges, 
furore 2 SONATAS fe ter the PLANOPORTE, edited by ¥. 
DORRELL, with Biography by G. A. MACFARREN, and Portrait 


ies 
esnine all 
and price—we 


“Daily News” says:—“There is net one edition 
German, and and’ Pronch) that we bave seen from which, 
things into accoun: 


—correctness, 
have derived so much satisfaction as the edition before us. 


HE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ 


Tite t7 d 








Complete Edition of the Six Books in 
ae and with a "retace, by 2 W. DAVISON, and 
— aol LYNCH, Splendidly bound in crimson and gold. 


De rsa CLARIBEL QUADRILLE, oa rs the 


Jeers CHOICE WALTZ, ‘intzodecing 
oa g and “ Magyie’s Secret.” Price 4e., iua- 
trated ; post-free, 2a. id 
Boos. ¥ and Sons, Helles-ctrest. 


A little Gem for the 
short as “* 


2 APPE LLE TOL 


la 
Boossy and Sons, 


HE GHOSTS’ GALAE, _*, amie io Funes, 





SONGS BY sIR _ HENRY BISHOP 
The Pile fim of "of Lowa” "ell mae me my rr ert,” ha me 


100.2 ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and 
WELSH AIRS arranged for the Pianofort, in“ "Boosey 


10 xEw ona 


NEW DRAWING- BOOM PIANOFORTE 
et 2, Diamane Leute 


Law 

enfant,” Ocsten's “ 
128 SHORT PIECES by STEPHEN HELLER 
a a Cabinet,” imate pee > book 
” ute ready. 
OOSEYS’ MUSICAL ALMANACK for 
1864 is now , and contains a New Set of 

of Valses, Galop, and by Henry Russell 
Price Threepence. By post 4d, 











W Date 
Boosers SHILLING MESSIAH, 


Ress re SHILLING OREATION. 


Hoses’ SHILLING ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
(This Day.) 





ular | BOOS SHILLING JUDAS 
ACCABEUS. (Next Week.) 
- _ . mance 
T I8 THE HOUR. Leeh's Song. 
With an excellent rait of Miss Bateman. 
MBTZLER and Oo., "a5, and Ds, Great Mariboroagh-sirest, W. 
On Christmas Tunes, 
RS. LIRRIPER'S QUADRILLE, 
Tlustrated fn Colours, Sent post-free for 94 
METBLER and Co., 57, 88, 88, anil 98, Great Mestborongh-cteest, W. 


Me rreeinne OURY’S ADESTS FIDELES, A 
of the popular Christmas Hymn, 





Sinratmn asd Oo. SD, Ei Som om meterenans ©. 


MP txriosce, OURY’S NEW BALLAD, THE THE 
Mexso-Sopranc, Contralte, or Baritone. 


METZLER and CO., 37, 38, 36, and 36, Great Marlborough -etreet, W. 





NEW MUSIC, 


H, WHAT AN UNFORTUNATE HUMBUG 
im “ Blanche de Nevers.” 





MOUNTAIN. STREAMS 
Eee Saree MALE tes 


DISON and LUCAS, 210, Regent-street, W. 





ADDISON and LUCAS, 910, Regent-street, W. 


OOTE’S QUADRILLES, 4s,; Valse, 4s. 
“ Blanche RY Pay BALFR. Richards’ Spagancla, 3s. 
Shoteos SH oS i e < 

| ie. MEM’RY OF THE DAYS GONE BY. 

oa. Blanche de Nevers.” BALFE. Sung by Mr. Harrison. Price 


ADD! and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. b> a 
HE OLD Vine: TREE. “Blanche de 
BaLFE Weiss’s celebrated bacchanalian song. 


Nevers.” 











ADDISON and LUCAS, 910, Regent-street. * 
UST WE PART?—“Blanche de 
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ADDI 1808 and Lvcas, 21 » 210, street, W. _—_ 
HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY IN 
Copies of Standard Works at 

Catalogues, Two 


Ws, I AM FAR AWAY FROM HOME. 











RTHUB LLOYD’S SONG OF SONGS. 
Dra 


20th Thousand. The 
oon erty wing-room Cemic 
D’ALOORK, 8, Rathbone-place, W. 


RTH UR LLOYD’S’' BEEF, 
MUTTO! 


PORK, 


T? CHOOSE TO. BE i BABY. Sung by 
MARCUS WILKINSON and MACKNEY, with screams 
all th ‘ustrated. 


= od 
LOORN, 8, Rathbone- place, W 


HE BEATITUDES. —Four New Sacred 
By oA JEFFERYS end STEPHEN GLOVER. 
Christian Graces” — Faith, Hope, and 
am us — © be exceeded by the demand the 


“Mi ,” and “ Peace.” Each song, post- free, 
on or the set, : © JEFFERYA, 91, Soho-square, 


for new set— 




















the without risk to the . 
Soun'Y Pianoforte Gallery, 407 and 300, 
(the largest in 


IANOFORTES b ae Collard, or 
Brard, for SALE or RE—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE 
GALLERY (the largess in Burope), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 











ELIX GANTIER'S Four New Pieces for 
Piano — = 


drawings. 
19 stampe.— Londen : CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square. 


OLORES’ 
Done 





SON hs 8. 











OLEIL COUCTANT. 
LEUPOLD. “A most 


By THERESE 
iy — 4 
free for 15 stamps.—BWER and 


Nocturne for the 
., 87, Regent-etrest, Lendon. 


EPAIRING PIANOFORTES, 





PIANO MECANIQUE.—CRAMER, woop, 


CO. sy Debain's Piano Mécan' 


is 
= Ter strong made, and 


Qirx- GUINEA HARMONIUMS.—CRAME 
A. and OO. supply the best of 
tial 








THE LEFT HAND ONLY. 


bse Tenth 
W. WILLIAMS and Oo., 231, 


USIC for CHRISTMAS af BESENTS. 








VALSE OF THE SEASON. 
P, CLARKE,—SWEET DREAMS, 


Faumm and bo, ot 1z the Miltary Bente, Trice da. ow, 

P, OLABEB—TANDEM GALOP 

. ya opt te ~~ eel by the same Com- 

METZLER and Co. 37, 38, 35, and 36, Great Marlborongh-street, W. 


J P. CLARKE.—SONGS OF THE SEA 

© cite tine ee compositions, is well marked 

MBTSLER and OO., 37, 34, 35, and 36, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
A CHRISTMAS QUADRILLE. 


yt 0. GODFREY, jun, 

Bolo, da ; Dust, 42; Orchesten, ta ante Ok. Comle hese, 
BY THE COMPOSER OF THE BURLESQUE GALOP. 
HEERY RIPE GALOP, by J. CASSIDY, 
Frauen and 00.3, Sree i ade Sacre aes, W. 


QUITE NEW. 
yas PEL PELL- MBLL GALOP. ony, FRANK 
Comic Illustration. 


siereume ind 00, 5, 7, 98, Bo, and 8, Geet Mastbeoonahs-cteest, W, 


rI8S DANCES NEW SONGS, 
Mee REMEMBRANCE; GO, NOT, HAPPY DAY; THB 


RRENT. 
ROnaET Ww. w. OLIVIER, 19, Old Bond-strest, Piecadilly, v. 


TATOHING FOR THEF, THE SIREN 
CLEAR AND te cach, New Songs by 
©. A. DANCE. —Rosr. W. OLLI fo, Oa Bond-strest, W. 
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RAMER, WOOD, and CO.'8 GE 
STOCK of HARMONIUMS is one of 
varied to be found in London. Prices 
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PORTABLE Rye ‘folding into 
£8 &. j cimemnaa, fede 108, ' 





makers, £4 44. and £665, cach. 


‘-RTRONOMES—MUSIOAL | TIME 
ICATORS.—Ne studio 


sag ty ae 


Without ball a aa on 





, with 


nies ‘Sooke 
A tie ADDION ted Lbci aS 








Deotwnnrn 19, 86a 














